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GARRETT'S  TRAVELS  REVISITED 


Introductions  to  Garrett's  Travels: 
The  Uses  of  Editors  and  Readers 


Victor  K.  Mendes 


Travels  in  My  Homeland  ( Viagens  na  minha  terra , 1846),  by  the  multifaceted 
Almeida  Garrett  (1799-1854),  became  a work  of  consequence  for  literatures 
in  Portuguese,  while  also  creating  strong,  explicit  and  implicit  links  to  Anglo- 
American  literary  traditions,  especially  English  authors  from  the  long  eigh- 
teenth century,  like  Sterne  and  Swift,  and  to  the  texts  nineteenth-century 
American  counterpart,  Mark  Twain’s  The  Innocents  Abroad  (1869).  It  has  been 
acknowledged  by  critics  as  a seminal  influence  for  the  most  acclaimed  novel- 
ists of  the  Portuguese  language  writing  later  in  the  nineteenth  century,  E$a 
de  Queiros  in  Portugal  and  Machado  de  Assis  in  Brazil.  A common  saying 
has  it  that  all  speakers  of  Portuguese  speak  “Camoes’s  language”  (a  lingua  de 
Camoes),  but  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  their  modern  idiom  is  a 
lot  closer  to  the  colloquial  language  of  Garrett’s  Travels. 

The  text’s  good  critical  fortune,  in  evidence  particularly  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Jacinto  do  Prado  Coelho’s  “Garrett,  the  An  of  Prose”  (1955;  in  this 
volume),  includes  several  memorable  pieces  of  criticism  published  over  the 
past  few  decades  and  the  work  has  been  a touchstone  for  the  coming  of  age 
of  new  critical  talent.  Fortunately,  it  was  possible  to  congregate  a good  share 
of  the  most  insightful  criticism  on  Garrett’s  Travels  in  this  volume.  The  critics 
will  speak  for  themselves,  and  will  follow  or  gain  distance  from  each  other  in 
due  course.  Beyond  the  common  object  of  analysis,  there  is  among  them  no 
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shared  school  of  critical  thought  or  framework  of  textual  analysis.  Therefore, 
revisiting  Garrett’s  Travels  is  a transdisciplinary  project,  intended  to  create  a 
hospitable  space  for  scholarly  contradictions,  in  line  with  the  inspiring  real- 
ization that,  among  these  contradictions,  some  of  the  most  productive  are 
presented  to  the  demanding  reader  by  Garrett’s  text  itself. 

The  canonical  strength  and  endurance  of  Garrett’s  Travels  can  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  authorial  control  exercised  in  the  text  over  its  editors  and  readers, 
which  has  been  fuelling  the  desire  to  introduce  the  work  anew. 1 The  persistent 
appellative  task  of  introducing  Travels  in  My  Homeland  becomes,  precisely,  an 
important  topic  in  the  book  itself,  given  that  Garrett’s  own  “Prologue”  (Prologo) 
to  his  text,  disguised  as  being  authored  by  the  book’s  editors,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  intense  examples  of  the  genre.2  Keeping  in  mind  this  specific  use  of  the 
“editors”  by  Garrett,  it  is  quite  ironic  that  most  editions  of  the  book  over  the 
decades,  including  its  English  translation,  suppress  this  short  but  hyperbolic 
opening  piece,  a true  chapter  zero  to  be  directly  continued  in  Chapters  I,  II, 
and  III.  Maybe  the  explicit  glorification,  or  self-glorification,  of  an  author 
is  feared  to  be  off-putting  for  students  and  other  readers  presumably  more 
interested  in  the  embedded  and  troubling  sentimental  novella  of  Santarem’s 
valley,  with  its  romance  between  Carlos  and  his  cousin  Joaninha  (diminutive 
of  Joana,  also  meaning  “ladybug”),  than  in  the  many  other  genres  present  in 
the  book,  such  as  political  prose  or  lyric  poetry.  The  recurrent  suppression 
of  the  prologue  is  nonetheless  somewhat  intriguing,  since  Garrett  makes  no 
secret — given  his  narrating  persona’s  bonhomie  and  use  of  self-importance — 
of  his  ambitious  program  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Chapter  II: 

These  interesting  travels  of  mine  shall  be  a masterpiece,  erudite,  sparkling  with 
new  ideas,  something  worthy  of  our  century.  I need  to  inform  the  reader  of  this, 
so  that  he  may  be  forewarned  and  not  think  that  they  are  just  another  batch  of 
these  fashionable  scribblings  entitled  Travel  Notes  or  something  similar,  which 
weary  the  printing  presses  of  Europe  without  the  slightest  benefit  for  science  or 
for  the  advancement  of  the  species.3 

Having  read  the  above  passage,  one  could  ask,  after  knowingly  suspending 
Garrett’s  irony:  what  is  the  “benefit  for  science  and  the  advancement  of  the 
species”  that  deserves  such  great  authorial  emphasis  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland ? 
It  cannot  be  the  author’s  conservative  position  against  the  construction  of  the 
“barons’  railways”  (as  opposed  to  the  stone-paved  roads  he  favors  [ Travels  Chap. 
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XLIX]).4  In  my  own  experience  of  reading  the  book  repeatedly  over  the  years, 
the  most  striking  observation  I’ve  arrived  at  is  that  Travels  produces,  according 
to  its  own  terms,  male  monsters — such  is  at  least  Carlos’s  self-assessment  in  his 
long  letter  to  Joaninha.  This  fictional  experiment  in  monster  formation  is  an 
astonishing  symptom  of  the  crisis  staged  in  a dysfunctional  family.  Carlos’s 
monstrosity  is  linked  to  his  unprompted  practice  of  equanimity  by  contiguity 
in  romantic  love  or,  in  more  colloquial  terms,  to  his  womanizing  tenden- 
cies; for  some  reason,  he  seems  constitutively  incapable  of  engaging  in  clean- 
cut  serial  monogamy.  As  happens  so  many  times  in  Travels , Garrett’s  implicit 
homosocial  drive  aligns  him,  the  author,  with  his  hero,  or  anti-hero,  Carlos;  the 
author’s  description  of  himself  as  seen  by  elderly  characters  of  the  ancien  regime 
associates  him,  since  childhood,  with  the  “monster”  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
the  aftermath  of  the  French  Revolution  (Chap.  IX).  Carlos’s  clear  position  in 
the  Portuguese  civil  war  of  the  1 830s,  on  the  side  of  the  liberals  fighting  against 
the  royalists,  cannot  be  transferred  to  his  private  life.  His  complaint  that  his- 
tory cannot  highlight  the  individual  drama  has  its  counterpart  in  his  concept 
of  a more  beneficial  society  that  cannot  enable  a harmonious  transition  of  his 
family  from  the  ancien  regime  to  nineteenth-century  liberalism.  Travels , like  the 
country  it  portrays,  becomes  a machine  to  eliminate  women:  they  either  die, 
remove  themselves  from  the  world,  or  are  actually  killed  (e.g.,  Garrett’s  wife, 
Santa  Iria,  Joaninha,  Francisca,  Georgina).  Male  monstrosity  is  not  only  found 
on  the  side  of  the  liberals;  the  royalist  and  very  ancien-regime  Friar  Dinis  would 
also  qualify  for  the  gallery  of  rogues  of  his  surviving  and  troubled  male  country. 

The  injunction  “These  interesting  travels  of  mine  shall  be  a masterpiece” 
requires  the  reader’s  participation  in  a very  serious  manner.  Inscribing  his 
reader  in  an  outstanding  series  ranging  from  (at  least)  Cervantes’s  lector  in 
Don  Quijote  (1603-13)  to  Machado  de  Assis’s  leitor  in  The  Posthumous  Mem- 
oirs of  Bras  Cubas  (1881),  through  Laurence  Sterne’s  manipulated  reader  in 
Tristram  Shandy  (1760-67),  Garrett  sets  him  up  (yes,  him,  on  which  more 
later)  in  a double  bind.  In  the  precise  constraints  of  the  text,  the  reader,  ironi- 
cally addressed  many  times  as  “amiable  reader,”  etc.,  is  structured  as  a value- 
added  function  of  Travels  in  a specific  way.  In  Chapter  III,  referring  to  the 
above-quoted  promise,  in  Chapter  II,  that  his  travels  will  be  a masterpiece, 
Garrett  writes  that  he  does  not  want  to  disappoint  the  reader.  In  this  regard, 
the  transition  between  Chapters  II  and  III  is  crucial:  in  order  to  be  or  not  to 
be  disappointed,  the  reader  has  to  have  accepted  the  idea  of  Travels  as  a mas- 
terpiece. In  other  words,  to  continue  being  the  reader  in  the  text,  the  reader 
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has  to  implicitly  accept  and  be  part  of  the  reading  process  of  Travels  as  a mas- 
terpiece; otherwise,  he  or  she  could  not  legitimately  continue  to  be  the  reader 
of  these  Travels.  At  this  point  one  could  argue  that  the  empirical  reader — any 
one  of  us — could  read  the  work  as  she  or  he  pleases,  constructing  liberally 
the  meaning  and  value  of  the  book.  In  this  way,  one  would  be  stressing  the 
power  of  readership  over  authorship.  However,  the  reader  of  Travels  cannot 
be  the  empirical  reader,  neither  today  nor  in  1846.  For  example,  the  entrap- 
ment of  the  reader  in  Chapter  IX  leaves  him  at  the  Asseca  bridge  apparently 
forgotten  by  the  author,  which  is  possible  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reader 
is  not,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  book,  the  empirical  reader.  In  the  structure  of 
Travels , the  reader  is  construed  by  the  author  as  a function  used  to  control 
meaning  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  establish  and  secure  in  the  reading 
process  the  status  of  the  work  as  a masterpiece.  Ultimately,  the  author  of 
Travels  stands  with  Walter  Benjamin:  “In  the  appreciation  of  a work  of  art  or 
an  art  form,  consideration  of  the  receiver  never  proves  fruitful”  (“The  Task  of 
the  Translator”  69).  For  Garrett,  the  construction  of  the  author  as  crowned  by 
the  halo  of  fame  at  the  expense  of  his  editors  and  readers  is  connected  to  his 
construction  of  the  typographic  man  and  to  his  priority  task  of  thinking  the 
national  community  through  the  narrative.5  For  someone  in  the  privileged 
second-level-observer  position  of  revisiting  the  work  through  its  criticism  (the 
position  occupied  by  the  reader  of  Garrett's  Travels  Revisited ),  Garrett,  as  the 
self-described  archaeologist  of  his  country,  may  be  perceived  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  typographic  man  as  a voracious  author.6 

Garrett’s  gendering  of  the  reader  in  Travels  goes  a step  further  when  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  the  reader  in  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy , possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  Portuguese,  unlike  in  English,  there  is  a clear  distinction  between 
the  leitor  (male  or  “neutral”  reader)  and  the  leitora  (female  reader).  Neverthe- 
less, such  language-induced  distinctions  are  not  highlighted,  for  example,  by 
Machado  de  Assis,  also  writing  in  Portuguese,  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Garrett,  on  the  other  hand,  practices  them  systematically,  making  clear  that 
the  rhetoric  of  the  author’s  domination  and  control  over  the  reader  is  directed 
toward  the  male  or  the  generic  reader,  whereas,  when  addressing  and  inter- 
acting with  his  female  readers,  the  author  uses  a softer  and  more  sentimen- 
tal vocabulary.  Garrett’s  sophisticated  and  meticulous  fictionalization  of  the 
readers  of  his  book  transforms  them  into  devices  for  meaning  production.7 

Reading  the  outstanding  humanist  introduction  to  the  work  written  by 
the  dean  of  Garrettian  studies,  Ofelia  Paiva  Monteiro,  we  may  reinforce  our 
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perception  that  Travels  does  not  consist  of  mere  “fashionable  scribblings.” 
The  book’s  first  six  chapters  were  published  in  the  Revista  Universal  Lisbonense 
in  1843  (between  August  and  December);  these  six  chapters,  in  a revised 
and  expanded  version,  were  then  republished,  together  with  an  additional 
43  chapters,  in  the  same  periodical  between  June  of  1843  and  November 
of  1 846.  Garrett  also  revised  his  49  chapters  as  he  prepared  the  two-volume 
book  edition  of  Travels , which  was  published  in  1846  (the  first  volume  in 
February  and  the  second  in  November).8  These  different  phases  of  editorial 
work  with  the  relatively  short  texts  labeled  as  “chapters”  co-opt  the  book’s 
“editors,”  who  assume  the  authorship  of  the  prologue,  as  critical  readers. 
These  editors  even  excuse  themselves  explicitly  from  not  reading  the  work  in 
a critical  manner,  due  to  its  temporary  incompleteness:  “We  will  not  analyze 
Travels  in  My  Homeland  now:  the  work  is  not  yet  complete  [the  prologue  was 
published  in  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  the  work  would  eventually  com- 
prise], and  therefore  the  judgment  could  not  be  completed  either;  we  simply 
say  what  all  say  and  what  all  can  judge  already.”9  Relying  upon  the  editors  and 
readers  entrapped  in  Travels  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a loaded  proposition.  To  pre- 
sent a more  extended  account  of  the  unrivalled  “Prologue,”  I translate  from 
Monteiro’s  critical  edition: 

The  editors  of  this  work,  seeing  how  enormously  popular  it  became  when  pub- 
lished in  fragments  in  the  Revista , decided  to  render  a service  to  their  country’s 
letters  and  its  glory  by  printing  it  now  collected  as  a book,  so  that  one  may  bet- 
ter judge  its  variety,  the  wealth  and  originality  of  its  inimitable  style,  the  deep 
philosophy  it  contains,  and  overall  the  great  and  transcendent  moral  thought 
it  always  tends  to,  whether  it  plays  and  laughs  with  life’s  most  serious  things  or 
discusses  seriously  its  levity  and  its  trifles. 


Orator  and  poet,  historian  and  philosopher,  critic  and  artist,  jurist  and 
administrator,  scholar  and  statesman,  who  cultivates  his  own  language  religiously 
and  speaks  the  foreign  ones  correctly — educated  as  he  was  in  the  classical  purity 
of  Antiquity  and  then  acquainted  with  all  the  other  literatures,  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  contemporary  era — the  author  of  Travels 
in  My  Homeland  is  equally  familiar  with  Homer  and  with  Dante,  with  Plato  and 
Rousseau,  with  Thucydides  and  Thiers,  with  Guizot  and  Xenophon,  with  Horace 
and  Lamartine,  with  Machiavelli  and  with  Chateaubriand,  with  Shakespeare 
and  Euripides,  with  Camoes  and  Calderon,  with  Goethe  and  Virgil,  Schiller 
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and  Sa  de  Miranda,  Sterne  and  Cervantes,  Fenelon  and  Vieira,  Rabelais  and  Gil 
Vicente,  Addison  and  Bayle,  Kant  and  Voltaire,  Herder  and  Smith,  Bentham 
and  Cormenin,  with  the  Encyclopaedists  and  the  Holy  Fathers,  with  the  Bible 
and  the  Sanskrit  traditions,  with  everything  that  ancient  art  and  science  as  well 
as  modern  art  and  science  have  produced.  One  may  see  this  in  his  writings,  and 
especially  in  the  work  we  now  publish  [Travels  in  My  Homeland ],  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  clearly  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  [composto  claramente 
ao  correr  da  penal. 

[...] 

Upon  our  request,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  second  edition  closer  to  the 
dignity  of  his  reputation,  the  author  dedicated  himself  to  directing  it:  he  cor- 
rected, expanded,  and  changed  it  in  many  parts,  and  he  illuminated  it  with  notes 
most  indispensable  for  the  general  understanding  of  the  text  [geral  inteligencia 
do  texto],  so  that  it  will  now  appear  much  improved  when  compared  to  the  first 
printing.  ( Viagens  83—86) 

The  so-called  first  edition  of  Travels  from  1 846  is  described  above  by  the 
“editors”  as  the  work’s  “second  edition”  and,  taking  into  account  some  very 
simple  math,  it  is  in  part  a third  edition,  if  we  consider  the  first  six  chapters 
published  in  the  Revista  in  1843,  republished  with  revisions  in  the  same  pub- 
lication in  1845,  and  republished  again  with  more  corrections , expansions , and 
changes  in  1846,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  first  book-form  edition  of  Travels. 
The  stated  formula  of  the  text’s  production  as  “clearly  composed  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment”  is  just  as  clearly  incompatible  with  the  factual  reality  of  its 
successive  revisions.  The  Portuguese  expression  “composto  [.  . .]  ao  correr  da 
pena”  splits  into  two  divergent  uses  that  are  condensed  into  one  by  means  of 
the  complex  word  pena , which  has  the  double  meaning  of  “pen”  and  “sorrow 
or  pain.”10  In  Chapter  I,  in  another  important  occurrence,  pena  as  pen  is 
personified:  “My  pen  [pena]  was  always  ambitious:  poor  and  yet  presumptu- 
ous, it  needs  a broader  theme.”  In  Chapter  XLIII,  pena  as  sorrow  appears 
when  Garrett  is  about  to  leave  Santarem:  “What  am  I made  of,  what  sort  of 
person  am  I,  that  I cannot  stay  long  in  a place,  yet  cannot  leave  it  without 
regret  [pena]?”  Three  chapters  later,  Carlos’s  letter  returns  to  the  use  of  pena 
as  intense  sorrow,  translated  by  John  M.  Parker  as  “pain”:  “It  was  the  first 
sincere  love  in  my  life  and  it  was  also  the  first  time  that  I was  going  through 
the  agonizing  pains  of  love  [pena  d’amor]”  (Chap.  XLVI).  A bit  further  in  the 
same  chapter  we  read,  “I  no  longer  felt  pain  [pena]  or  desire  [.  . .],”  as  also  in 
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Chapter  XLVII:  “And  when  the  date  of  Laura’s  wedding  approached,  when 
she  had  to  return  from  Wales  and  I,  faithful  to  my  promise,  was  to  allege 
very  urgent  business  in  London  which  would  oblige  me  to  be  away  until  her 
departure  for  India,  I was  so  sorry  [eu  tive  uma  pena]  and  found  it  so  difficult 
to  keep  my  promise,  that  I felt  ashamed.”  Pena  as  pen  of  the  first  chapters 
is  replaced  by  pena  as  sorrow  and  pain  in  the  showdown  of  the  book’s  last 
chapters.  From  the  editors’  “Prologue”  to  Chapter  XLIX,  Travels  transforms 
the  ecology  of  writing  a masterpiece  into  a political  and  emotional  lament, 
making  it  its  own  unique  form. 

The  intended  “general  understanding  of  the  text”  is  served  materially  by 
the  author’s  endnotes  listed  in  alphabetical  order  (note  A,  B,  C,  etc.).  One  of 
these  notes  may  be  highlighted  as  evidence  of  the  equivalence  that  is  estab- 
lished in  Garrett’s  text  between  the  author  and  the  narrator.  The  distinction 
between  these  concepts  has  been,  in  the  past  few  decades,  one  of  the  con- 
ceptual pillars  of  the  study  of  narratives  (known  as  narratology).11  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  lack  of  distinction  between  the  author 
and  the  narrator  in  Travels  would  be  to  quote  from  Garrett’s  Note  B,  which 
comments  on  the  following  passage  from  Chapter  I:  “My  mind  has  been 
made  up  by  the  fatuous  statements  of  a newspaper  which,  for  sensationalism, 
decided  to  headline  my  visit  as  having  a specific  political  design.”  Garrett’s 
note  reads:  “This  is  historical  fact:  it  is  also  true  that  it  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  brutal  persecution  suffered  by  the  author  a few  months  later.”  Garrett’s 
persona,  the  exposed  narrator  and  author  of  Travels , is  directly  linked  here 
to  the  citizen,  blurring  the  boundary  between  the  fictionality  of  the  narrator 
and  the  reality  of  the  civil  author.  The  exercise  of  replacing  the  word  author , 
abundantly  used  in  the  text,  with  the  term  narrator , not  used  at  all,  also  pro- 
duces convincing  evidence  of  the  overlapping  between  these  two  concepts.  In 
Travels , the  continuum  between  real-life  persons  and  characters  is  even  drawn 
directly  in  the  narrative,  when  in  Chapter  XLIII  Garrett,  the  person  and  the 
author,  meets  Friar  Dinis,  the  character;  they  talk  about  the  end  of  the  “story 
of  the  valley”  and  the  Friar  allows  the  author  to  read  the  long  letter  from  Car- 
los to  his  cousin  Joaninha. 

The  editors’  claim  that  they  “decided  to  do  a service  to  their  country’s 
letters  and  its  glory”  deserves  critical  attention.  The  history  of  the  future  has 
shown  that  they  did  in  fact  render  a service  to  Portuguese  letters  by  publish- 
ing Travels , but  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  were  not  in  a position  to 
guarantee  this  would  happen.12  However,  when  it  comes  to  their  service  to 
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the  glory  of  their  country,  we  need  to  pause.  Garrett’s  Travels  mounts  its  tri- 
umph upon  two  major  failures  the  text  recounts:  the  suffering  of  nationalism 
and  the  unmaking  of  family.  The  two  unhappy  outcomes  have  contexts  and 
several  stories  attached  to  them,  yet  context  analysis  cannot  change  the  sub- 
stance of  these  failures.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteen  days  of  Travels , there  is  no 
happy  country  as  there  is  no  happy  family,  and  one  is  left,  literally,  with  the 
text  of  poorly  preserved  ruins  of  both  the  country  and  the  family.  They  may 
be  organized  for  the  comfort  of  the  modern  tourist  to  visit  and  revisit,  but 
Garrett’s  thirteen-day  round  trip  Lisbon-Santarem-Lisbon  (little  more  than 
40  miles  each  way)  in  the  end  may  be  more  accurately  perceived  as  a descent 
into  hell  (in  national  natural  and  architectural  spaces  conveniently  situated  as 
destinations  for  relatively  short  trips  from  the  capital  city),  a laborious  work 
of  disturbing  investigation  before  the  ruins  of  the  country  and  the  family 
may  be  declared  ready  for  soft,  touristic  enjoyment.13  Following  the  unhappy 
family  story  of  the  Santarem  valley,  it  may  seem  that  the  monuments  of  the 
“archaeological  studies”  (Chaps.  XXXVI-LXII),  with  some  proper  restora- 
tion work  done  to  them,  could  compensate  at  the  level  of  the  country  for  the 
failure  of  the  family,  as  well  as  fit  a dignified  national  design,  while  nature 
would  belong  to  a more  stateless  realm.  However,  when  Carlos  narrates  his 
stay  in  England,  in  Chapter  XLVI,  he  conceptualizes  nature  as  a woman  who 
is  both  national  and  local:  the  appeal  of  Joaninha’s  eyes  is  described  with  a ref- 
erence to  the  “wild-rock  rose  and  the  bristly  gorse  of  our  heathland,”  which  is 
opposed  to  the  “grassy  smell  of  the  evergreen  [English]  lawns.”  In  this  passage 
as  in  others,  dear  reader,  the  intersection  of  nationalism,  gender,  and  nature 
are  patiently  awaiting  your  probing  critical  intervention. 

Leo  Tolstoy  opens  his  Anna  Karenina  by  suggesting  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  write  a good  novel  about  a happy  family.14  Travels  is  not  exactly 
a book  comparable  to  the  novels  Anna  Karenina  or  Jane  Austen’s  Pride  and 
Prejudice , but  it  is  up  to  its  readers  to  decide  if  it  is  a work  worth  spending 
time  with,  and  worth  reading  sometimes  against  its  voracious  and  Shandean 
author.15  My  hope  is  that  this  volume  will  help  you  on  the  path  that  you,  dear 
reader,  may  choose  (or  that  is  chosen  by  someone  writing  you),  if  you  accept 
the  challenging  and  rewarding  experiences  of  being  a reader  of  both  Garrett’s 
masterpiece  Travels  in  My  Homeland  and  this  Garrett’s  Travels  Revisited. 
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Notes 

1 One  of  the  most  powerful  introductions  to  an  edition  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland  is 
Augusto  da  Costa  Dias’s  “Estilfstica  e dialectica.”  Carlos  Reis  wrote  a book-length  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Travels  ( Introdugao  a leitura  das  Viagens  na  minha  terra).  The  complete  list  of 
introductions  to  Travels  would  contain  dozens  of  items. 

2 It  is  a general  critical  consensus  that  Travels'  “Prologue,”  ostensibly  “from  the  editors” 
to  the  first  edition,  was  written  by  Garrett  himself.  Indeed,  a close  comparative  reading  of  its 
syntax,  vocabulary,  tone,  and  topics  provides  detailed  evidence  of  Garretts  authorship  of  this 
short  prose  piece.  Already  in  1899,  Machado  de  Assis  clearly  attributed  the  authorship  of  the 
“Prologue”  to  Garrett  himself,  writing:  “Whoever  said  of  Garrett  that  he  was  an  entire  literature 
by  himself  said  it  briefly  and  well”  (“[Garrett]”  931).  Machado  is  interestingly  ambiguous  about 
how  to  judge  Garretts  use  of  the  “editors”  to  display  a bold  statement  of  his  own  triumph:  “We 
do  not  know  if  today  we  would  forgive  him  for  this.  To  us,  and  to  the  generation  of  our  youth, 
it  seemed  his  right,  a unique  right  of  his”  (931). 

3 I use  John  M.  Parker’s  translation  of  Garrett’s  Travels , unless  otherwise  noted,  and  use 
chapter  rather  than  page  numbers  in  the  parenthetical  references  when  quoting  from  it. 

4 In  this  regard,  Garrett’s  drive  for  a dignified  museumification  of  Santarem  is  the  opposite 
of  Mark  Twain’s  desire  for  the  progress  of  efficient  railways  and  his  disdain  of  antique  churches 
of  the  Old  World  in  The  Innocents  Abroad. 

5 I use  “typographic  man”  here  in  the  sense  proposed  by  Marshall  McLuhan  (1964). 

6 Americo  Lindeza  Diogo  and  Osvaldo  Silvestre,  in  their  Rumo  ao  portugues  legltimo,  study 
from  the  point  of  view  of  class  analysis  the  emergence  and  dominance  of  Garrett’s  style  as  a 
peripheral  response  to  the  sophisticated  culture  of  the  long  eighteenth  century  in  England. 
According  to  Diogo  and  Silvestre,  Garrett’s  style  would  be  popularized  by  E$a  de  Queiros’s 
formula  (144). 

7 A longer  version  of  this  argument  may  be  found  in  my  Almeida  Garrett.  Crise  na  represen- 
ta$ao  nas  Viagens  da  minha  terra. 

8 This  first  edition  of  the  book  is  available  online  at  the  “Biblioteca  Digital”  of  the  National 
Library  of  Portugal  <www.bn.pt>. 

9 Garrett,  Viagens  86.  My  translation. 

10  Brazilian  novelist  Jose  de  Alencar  (1829—1877)  wrote  a personal  column  entitled  “Ao 
correr  da  pena”  for  the  newspaper  Correio  Mercantil  between  September  of  1834  and  July  of 
1853  and  then  in  Didrio  do  Rio  between  October  and  November  of  1855.  The  texts  were  later 
collected  in  a book  with  the  same  title,  published  in  1874.  Alencar  also  uses  the  word  pena  in 
its  double  meaning  of  pen  and  sorrow  in  Portuguese.  I thank  Anna  M.  Klobucka  for  pointing 
out  this  connection  to  Alencar. 

1 1 I am  referring  here  to  the  common  understanding  prevalent  in  the  teaching  of  literature, 
which  imputes  reality  to  authors  and  fictionality  to  narrators  and  makes  it  explicit  that  when 
students  confuse  these  two  concepts  they  are  committing  a shameful  error. 

12  I use  here,  in  a loose  sense,  the  concept  of  the  history  of  the  future  borrowed  from  Antonio 
Vieira’s  Historia  do  futuro  (partially  translated  into  English  by  Gregory  Rabassa  in  Vieira’s  The 
Sermon  of  Saint  Anthony  to  the  Fish  and  Other  Texts).  According  to  the  “editors”  of  Travels,  Vieira 
is  one  of  the  authors  with  whom  Garrett  was  familiar. 

13  Pedro  Serra,  in  an  indispensable  essay,  “A  questao  do  livro  nas  Viagens  na  minha  terra 
(2004),  argues  that  Garrett’s  Travels,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexandre  Herculano,  is  part 
of  the  trend  of  modern  cultural  tourism. 

14  The  short  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  “All  happy  families  resemble  one  another,  each 
unhappy  family  is  unhappy  in  its  own  way”  (1). 
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15  Pride  and  Prejudice  (1813)  is  another  nineteenth-century  literary  masterpiece  about  the 
family.  Carlos’s  stay  in  England,  as  portrayed  in  his  long  love-and-farewell  letter  to  Joaninha, 
which  occupies  five  chapters  (XLIV-XLVIII),  is  the  reversal  of  Austens  novel.  The  extraordinary 
male  and,  in  everyday  life,  mostly  female  English  hospitality  toward  the  revolutionary  emigre 
starts  with  no  pride  and  no  prejudice,  but  in  the  course  of  events  develops  as  a reinforcement  of 
a pride- and-prejudice  society.  For  perceived  insurmountable  reasons,  Carlos  is  left  by  Laura  just 
as,  for  perceived  insurmountable  reasons  as  well,  he  later  leaves  his  cousin  Joaninha.  Romantic 
love  prevails  in  Austen’s  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  is  derailed  in  Garrett’s  Travels.  Failed  romantic 
love  and  failed  nationalism  are  not  necessarily  bad  things  for  the  author’s  artistic  attainment. 
The  uneasy  narratives  of  two  failures,  family  and  nation,  became  indeed — as  announced  by 
himself — Garrett’s  masterpiece. 
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Garrett  in  European  Romanticism 


Helder  Macedo 
Translated  by  Alexander  Lee 


Almeida  Garrett  was  never  a clear  writer.  For  example — as  I have  at  times 
attempted  to  describe,  in  my  dialogues  with  the  pioneer  of  modern  Garret- 
tian  thought,  Ofelia  Paiva  Monteiro — there  is  a deep  thematic  and  structural 
unity  in  the  apparent  disjunction  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland.  In  Garrett’s 
work,  appearance  is  often  a literary  device  which  must  be  understood  in  con- 
junction with  other  devices,  a way  of  not  being  merely  what  one  seems  to  be 
and  of  not  saying  merely  what  one  means  to  say. 

Garrett  was  the  founding  father  of  Portuguese  Romanticism.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  European  Romanticism,  it  is  not 
disputed  that  what  he  accomplished  in  his  language  and  in  his  country  is 
that  which  other  Romantics  accomplished  in  their  respective  languages  and 
countries:  from  the  affirmation  of  the  conscience  of  the  individual  to  the 
adoption  of  progressive  social  causes;  from  the  recovery  of  national  traditions 
to  the  experimental  search  for  new  aesthetic  expressions.  In  order  to  classify 
Garrett’s  brand  of  Romanticism,  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  his  work  and  compare  it  with  what  other  Romantics  accomplished, 
highlighting  similarities  and  commonalities.  However,  every  time  I reread 
my  favorite  texts  of  Garrett,  I am  left  more  confused.  In  fact,  I do  not  know 
whether  branding  Garrett  as  the  Romantic  he  no  doubt  was  would  aid  in 
delving  deeper  beneath  the  surface  of  his  texts.  Without  a doubt,  I will  not 
in  the  least  succeed  in  suggesting  the  overhaul  of  perspectives  that  his  work 
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might  justify.  I can  at  the  very  least,  however,  share  some  of  my  confusion. 
And,  in  doing  so,  I may  also  be  able  to  state  something  about  Garrett’s  posi- 
tion in  European  Romanticism. 

This,  in  the  meantime,  compels  me  to  repeat  a previous  confession:  the 
more  I read,  the  less  I know  what  Romanticism  is.  Obviously,  I am  aware 
of  what  the  reference  works  say;  I am  aware  of  when,  where,  and  why  it 
occurred;  I have  read  some  works  which  well-read  popular  opinion  classi- 
fies as  Romantic.  However,  I have  also  read  other  works  in  which  the  same 
characteristics  appear,  written  long  before  and  after  we,  the  critics — being  the 
classifiers  of  literary  genius  we  are — came  along  to  isolate  Romanticism  from 
all  the  various  -isms  that  preceded  and  followed  it.  Those  categorizations,  in 
fact,  only  work  when  they  are  applied,  from  a historian’s  perspective,  in  terms 
of  what  existed  earlier  or  was  created  later,  e.g.,  Romanticism  versus  Realism 
or  Classicism.  However,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  texts  themselves,  the 
distinctions  are  sketchy.  It  was  August  Schlegel — adopting  the  term  Roman- 
tisch,  first  used  in  a literary  context  by  his  brother,  Friedrich — who  later  came 
to  classify  Romanticism  in  opposition  to  Classicism.  But  which  Classicism? 
Certainly  not  that  of  Camoes,  in  whom  even  the  brothers  Schlegel  saw  a 
Romantic  spirit  close  to  theirs,  and  in  whom  Garrett,  the  founding  father  and 
foremost  Portuguese  Romantic,  saw  very  little  in  Romantic  terms. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  relevant  passage  in  Chapter  VI  of  Travels  in  My 
Homeland  where,  in  the  summary  that  precedes  it,  Garrett  declares  “Camoes’ 
misfortune  in  being  born  before  the  romantic  period”  (43). 1 In  his  text,  he 
then  proceeds  to  defend  the  hodgepodge  of  possible  meanings  that  purists — 
who  were  knowledgeable  in  terms  of  what  constituted  Romanticism  or  not — 
attacked  in  The  Lusiads.  Garrett  sarcastically  states  that  Camoes,  “the  creator 
of  the  epic  and — after  Dante — of  modern  poetry,”  saw  himself  “wedged” 
between  various  aesthetic  viewpoints  and  contradictory  beliefs,  “got  con- 
fused,” and  ended  up  mixing  everything  up,  committing  “ tranchons  le  mot , 
a lapse  of  taste”  (43).  Garrett,  in  his  ongoing  sarcasm,  states  that  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  fact  that  “There  were  no  romantics,  no  romanticism  yet,  in 
those  days,  the  world  was  very  backward”  (43).  That  is  the  reason  Garrett — 
despite  the  foreseen  “back-stabbing”  from  critics — on  finding  himself  equally 
“wedged,”  would  attempt  to  create  at  that  moment  a similarly  “tasteless”  work 
in  order  to  get  out  of  a similar  “wedge.”  In  other  words,  in  justifying  Camoes’s 
supposed  errors  from  the  perspectives  of  the  Romantic  aesthetic — now  that 
the  century  had  caught  up  with  the  times — Garrett  dubbed  the  master  of 
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Portuguese  Classicism  as  the  modern  master  of  his  own  Romanticism.  That 
also  means,  obviously,  that  there  were  Romantics  even  before  the  period  that 
would  eventually  be  called  Romanticism. 

As  far  as  the  other  contrasting  category,  Realism,  is  concerned,  it  was 
Stendhal — who,  on  the  sole  basis  of  chronology,  might  be  considered  a 
Romantic — who  first  declared  that  “a  novel  is  a mirror  walking  down  a road.” 
This  metaphor  is  based  on  the  impersonal  aesthetic  of  Realism,  as  defined 
by  Hippolyte  Taine  when  he  determined  that  novels  should  be  “a  kind  of 
portable  mirror  which  can  be  conveyed  everywhere,  and  which  is  most  con- 
venient for  reflecting  all  aspects  of  nature  and  life.”  Taking  thenceforth  that 
lengthy  comparison  more  seriously  than  Stendhal,  in  his  literary  practice  and 
in  his  succinct  metaphor,  Realists  eventually  came  to  insist  on  the  notion 
that  the  author  should  be  neutral  and  not  intervene,  so  they  could  ensure  the 
objectivity  of  showing  in  opposition  to  the  subjectivity  of  telling.  The  explicit 
intervention  of  the  authorial  I in  the  work  in  progress — the  Romantic  as  well 
as  the  Camonian  way,  delightfully  developed  by  Garrett  in  Travels — therefore 
had  to  be  proscribed  as  a terrible  sin  against  the  truth  of  Realism.  But  there 
are  also  other  truths,  among  them  textual  truth,  and  it  is  no  less  true,  as 
Todorov  stated,  that  “all  novels  tell  the  story  of  their  own  creation,  their  own 
history.”  That  implicit  history  necessarily  includes  the  history  of  the  author  at 
work  and,  therefore,  even  if  in  disguise,  reveals  his  or  her  subjectivity.  Seem- 
ing not  to  do  this  is  only  a literary  strategy,  as  is  the  intervening  author  seem- 
ing to  carry  on  a dialogue  with  a hypothetical  reader.  Therefore,  what  the 
realist  novel  basically  accomplished  was  to  substitute  the  narrative  function 
of  the  visible  author  with  the  narrative  strategy  of  the  implicit  author,  which 
seems — and  only  seems — to  allow  the  literary  representations  that  Hippolyte 
Taine  liked  to  call  “significative  facts”  to  speak  for  themselves  in  the  narrative 
sequence  in  which  they  might  be  juxtaposed,  using  a cut-and-paste  technique 
similar  to  that  used  by  that  most  manipulative  of  arts,  film.  In  fact,  all  it  takes 
is  a superficial  scratch  on  the  surface  of  a text  to  soon  notice  that  the  invis- 
ible author  continues  to  appear  through  the  structural  organization  he  con- 
fers upon  it,  that  he  continues  to  show  his  subjectivity  through  the  apparent 
objectivity  of  the  facts  he  chooses  as  meaningful,  and  that  he  similarly  contin- 
ues to  comment  on  them  in  the  way  in  which  he  places  them.  As  Shakespeare 
well  knew,  a tragic  scene  does  not  have  the  same  meaning  if  it  is  placed  next  to 
a comical  one.  Additionally,  authorial  subjectivity  always  intervenes — if  not 
in  autobiographical  disguise — in  the  choice  and  placement  of  the  so-called 
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“significative  facts.”  This  is  unavoidable,  even  if  the  most  fictitious  of  situa- 
tions are  always  the  authors  imagination  of  seeing  the  unseen,  or  if  the  most 
fictitious  of  characters  are  always  the  author’s  memory  of  being  what  one 
was  not. 

This  consequently  allows  one  to  suggest  that  the  hidden  author’s  manip- 
ulation in  the  realist  novel  might  lead  to  a more  false  objectivity  than  the 
assumed  obviousness  of  an  author’s  viewpoint  that  is  not  hidden  from  the 
reader.  Or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  autobiographical  appearance  of  Roman- 
tic subjectivism  might  be  used  as  a literary  device  to  de-personify  the  author, 
even  in  the  creation  of  characters  in  which  the  author  might  seem  to  project 
him  or  herself.  Such  is  the  case  of  Carlos  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland , who, 
far  from  being  Garrett’s  double — as  critics  have  understood — is  his  semantic 
opposite.  Paradoxically,  he  is  even  more  so,  considering  that  what  we  know 
about  Garrett’s  life  and  what  Garrett  tells  us  about  his  character  seem,  in  fact, 
to  converge.  Carlos  is  the  alter  ego  whom  Garrett  might  have  become  had  he 
not  opted  to  be  someone  else;  he  is  not  the  author’s  self-portrait.  Garrett’s  cre- 
ation was  a fictional  work  equivalent  to  that  which  the  literarily  unclassifiable 
Henry  James — brother  of  William  James,  the  psychologist,  who  published 
pioneering  studies  about  so-called  multiple  personalities — would  create  in  his 
novel,  The  Jolly  Corner , in  which  the  narrator  confronts  the  monstrous  alter 
ego  which  he  may  have  also  eventually  become. 

E$a  de  Queiros,  with  all  the  impersonality  attributed  to  his  assumed  Real- 
ism, did  not  even  need  to  get  tangled  in  such  psychological  monstrosities  to 
accomplish  something  similar  to  Garrett  or  Henry  James.  He  uses  his  own 
personal  circumstances  and  his  mother’s  adopted  name — E$a — transforming 
it  into  an  almost  similar  “Ega”  to  create  Joao  de  Ega,  his  at  times  charming 
and  caricaturesque  self-portrait,  in  The  Maias.  Prior  to  this,  he  used  the  same 
name  as  the  surname  of  the  character  Genoveva  in  The  Tragedy  of  Rua  das 
Flores , the  prostitute  who  had  abandoned  her  child,  with  whom  she  would 
later  have  an  incestuous  relationship.  I do  not  find  it  at  all  necessary  to  turn 
to  involved  psychological  explanations  or  to  revealing  hermeneutic  analysis 
based  on  the  fact  that  E$a  de  Queiros  was  also  abandoned  by  his  mother,  that 
incest  occurred  in  his  work,  that  the  unknowingly  incestuous  Maria  Eduarda 
inherited  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Genoveva,  or  even  to  benefit  from 
Joao  de  Ega’s  declaration  that  he  wished  that  his  “mommy”  had  been  worldly, 
like  the  mother  of  his  friend,  Carlos  da  Maia.  Worthy  of  mention  is  the  self- 
deprecation,  certainly  conscious  and  deliberate,  if  not  entirely  meta-literary, 
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in  a way  that  Romanticism  and  Classicism  had  been  all  along,  and  Realism 
liked  to  pretend  it  was  not. 

This  all  allows  one  to  suggest,  I believe,  that  Garrett  embodies  a literary 
tradition  that,  although  including  Romanticism,  predates  him  and  continued 
to  exist  after  him,  even  if  there  was  no  name  for  it  in  the  reference  books.  Also 
belonging  to  this  noble  tradition  are  Stendhal’s  The  Life  of  Henry  Brulard  and 
Laurence  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy.  Through  Fielding,  this  tradition  may  also 
be  attributed  to  Cervantes  and,  through  Garrett  himself,  it  was  simultane- 
ously attributed  to  Cervantes,  Camoes,  and  Bernardim  Ribeiro.  This  same 
tradition  was,  through  Machado  de  Assis,  once  again  attributed  to  Garrett. 
Stendhal,  alias  Henri  Beyle,  wrote  the  autobiography  of  Henry  Brulard,  alias 
Stendhal.  Stern  transformed  the  fictitious  autobiography  of  Tristram  Shandy 
into  a sequence  of  digressions  which,  at  the  same  time,  supplant  and  give  it 
meaning.  Bernardim,  fictionalized  in  the  anagram  Binmarder,  is  a character 
in  a narrative  that  tells  the  stories  that  were  told  to  him  by  another  narrator 
to  represent  her  own  story,  also  the  implicit  story  of  the  author,  Bernardim. 
Camoes  intervenes  in  The  Lusiads  in  order  to  transform  Vasco  da  Gama’s 
journey  into  a metaphor  of  the  poem  describing  the  journey  and  the  poem  in 
which  he  describes  the  journey  into  his  own  autobiography.  In  Don  Quixote , 
Cervantes  wrote  a novel  about  a character  who  believes  he  is  a character  in  a 
novel,  and  Fielding,  in  Joseph  Andrews , reverts  to  Cervantes  when  he  writes  a 
novel  about  the  brother  of  a character  in  the  novel  of  another  author,  Clar- 
issa, by  Samuel  Richardson.  In  the  narration  of  his  autobiographical  Travels , 
we  have  already  seen  that  Garrett  intersperses  a novel  in  which  he  represents 
himself  in  a character  whose  fate  is  his  alternative  fate. 

How  do  we  then  classify  this  tradition,  which  parts  from  Classicism, 
includes  Romanticism,  and  flows  out  not  only  toward  Realism  but  also 
toward  something  similar  to  Surrealism?  And  where  do  we  place  Garrett’s 
Romanticism  within  this  tradition,  tied  up  in  detours?  There  is  in  Garrett,  for 
example,  a sense  of  irony  that  is  structurally  opposite  to  the  Romantic  aes- 
thetic, a sort  of  deconstructive  humor  deriving  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (Sterne,  Fielding)  and  which,  as  Maria  Fernanda  Abreu  has  shown, 
likewise  reverts  to  Cervantes.  From  a historical  perspective,  Garrettian  irony 
would  thus  reflect  a state  of  being  in  the  world  which,  at  the  time,  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Byronian  sarcasm  or  with  the  corresponding  melancholy  of  a 
Shelley,  a Keats,  or  a Chateaubriand.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  this  is  very 
much  related  to  the  deconstruction  of  literary  texts  that  has  been  practiced 
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by  some  of  our  contemporary  writers.  It  might  thus  be  tempting  to  label 
Garrett  in  terms  of  his  literary  practice — not  only  in  terms  of  aesthetics — 
and  bring  forth  now  what  is  fashionably  called  “Postmodernism,”  that  great 
broken  basket  in  which  nothing  fits,  if  the  label  meant  anything.  I believe 
the  label  means  little,  beginning  with  the  name  of  that  which  it  supposedly 
comes  post-,  i.e.,  Modernism.  Being  a concept  of  temporal  meaning,  “modern” 
merely  means  that  which  is  current — or  it  may  no  longer  mean  what  it  once 
meant,  since  Modernism  occurred  sometime  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
or  it  would  mean  that  after  it  there  could  be  no  possible  modernity.  However, 
that  inevitably  would  result  in  an  inconsistency  of  that  recent  pathetic  kind, 
declaring  itself  “the  end  of  history,”  turning  Postmodernism  and  all  of  us  who 
live  within  it  into  Sebastianic  ghosts  like  Garretts  Romeiro,  knocking  at  the 
door  and  proclaiming  he  is  a nobody.  Or  Postmodernism  may  be,  after  all, 
that  which  Friedrich  Schlegel  had  said  Romanticism  ought  to  be — but  never 
was — when  he  wrote  that  “no  theory  can  exhaust  it  [.  . .]  its  supreme  law  is 
that  the  caprice  of  the  author  shall  be  subject  to  no  law.”  But  more  important 
than  finding  the  correct  label,  I believe,  is  for  us  to  understand  that  all  literary 
genius  is  made  up  of  interrelations  and  of  continuums,  even  when  these  might 
seem  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  conflict  or  rupture.  I also  believe  that  this  is 
what  James  Joyce  wished  to  point  out  when  he  described  the  internal  process 
of  literary  creation  in  the  following  terms:  “Every  life  is  many  days,  day  after 
day.  We  walk  through  ourselves,  meeting  robbers,  ghosts,  giants,  old  men, 
young  men,  wives,  widows,  brothers-in-love,  but  always  meeting  ourselves.” 
There  once  was  a professor  of  Portuguese  at  Oxford — a brilliant  man,  but 
notoriously  lazy — whose  career  was  based  on  a conference  about  Almeida 
Garrett:  the  same  conference,  in  fact,  for  thirty  years.  In  short,  he  would  say 
that  Garrett  was  a bundle  of  contradictions,  a sort  of  walking  oxymoron: 
conservative  revolutionary,  classicist  romantic,  aristocratic  populist,  narcis- 
sistic altruist,  puritan  sensualist,  moralist  without  morals,  and  so  forth.  All 
of  this  was  partially  true,  but  in  the  end  it  was  a lie  because  the  lecturer 
stopped  there,  at  these  and  other  personal  contradictions  of  Almeida  Gar- 
rett the  human  being,  without  going  into  the  literary  representations  of  the 
author.  In  fact,  I believe  that  the  capacity  to  literarily  represent  the  coexistence 
and  simultaneity  of  opposites  is  precisely  one  of  Garrett’s  most  notable  quali- 
ties. I will  try  to  show  how  he  achieves  that,  in  terms  of  literary  functionality, 
through  the  specific  example  of  his  treatment  of  Sebastianism — there  simply 
is  no  room  for  more — knowing  nonetheless  that  that  same  example  can  be 
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contradicted  with  others.  This  would  in  fact  only  confirm  the  difficulty  of 
categorizing  Garrett  rigidly  in  terms  of  literary  tendencies. 

Garrett’s  capacity  for  pointing  out  psychological  states  resulting  from  the 
coexistence  of  opposing  demands  seems  to  correspond  to  a Romantic  ideal.  It 
might  even  be  related  to  Keats’s  “negative  capability,”  which  values  the  artist’s 
ability  to  live  in  uncertainty,  in  mystery,  and  in  doubt  as  an  essential  quality, 
without  trying  to  neutralize  the  receptive  truth  of  these  states  of  being,  resort- 
ing to  the  plausibility  of  facts  and  the  rawness  of  reason.  Garrett’s  apparent 
convergence  with  this  Romantic  position  is,  in  the  meantime,  deceiving;  it 
distances  him  from  those  Romantics  who  saw  in  “capability”  or  “negative 
capability”  a positive  way  of  communing  with  the  Universe.  Garrett  was  a 
political  volunteer,  the  author  of  “revolts”  that  attempted  to  inspire  active 
intervention  instead  of  acquiescent  contemplation.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
he  saw  himself  before  a fallen  Portuguese  nation,  fallen  into  another  type  of 
“negative  capability”  even  before  such  an  expression  was  conceived  or  before 
Garrett  had  come  to  know  of  it.  That  “negative  aptitude”  corresponds,  in 
terms  that  include  the  public  as  well  as  personal  sphere,  to  a Sebastianic  over- 
flow that  would  eventually  become  Portuguese  Romanticism.  For  Garrett, 
in  the  meantime,  such  latencies  of  the  national  psyche  would  be  naught  but 
ideals  that  had  to  be  cultivated.  These  latencies,  however,  were  the  product  of 
an  idealization  that  had  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  be  corrected.  Thus,  in  Frei 
Luis  de  Sousa , he  wrote  a work  about  a state  of  hidden  Sebastianism  which, 
so  long  as  it  remained  ambiguous,  would  succeed  in  hindering  the  unravel- 
ing of  the  tragedy.  From  that  point  of  view,  the  gentle  state  of  delightful 
guilt  in  which  Dona  Madalena  de  Vilhena  lived  and  loved  was  destroyed  at 
the  moment  at  which  her  second  husband,  D.  Manuel  de  Sousa  Coutinho, 
voluntarily — insensibly,  in  fact — stacked  upon  her  the  evidence  of  facts  and 
reason.  Garrett  makes  it  clear  that  D.  Manuel  was  right,  but  also  shows  that 
he  was  foolish  in  ignoring  the  reality  of  that  hidden  fact  because  he  opened 
the  irrational  abysm  that  lay  under  him  and  from  which  the  spectral  Romeiro 
would  emerge.  The  play  therefore  suggests,  subtly  and  complexly,  that  the 
necessary  rupture  with  the  specters  of  Sebastianism  cannot  ignore  their  real 
existence.  Thus,  only  one  qualitative  change  that  could  embrace  them  would 
be  able  to  free  the  country  from  the  deadly  persistence  of  Sebastianism.  Oth- 
erwise, Romeiro  would  continually  return,  and  his  return  would  never  restore 
the  life  he  might  have  had.  In  fact,  his  return  would  continually  represent 
the  death  of  the  life  that  he  could  have  had,  the  victory  of  the  specters.  The 
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necessary  reconciliation  of  opposites  in  the  plane  of  action  thus  suggested 
corresponds  to  the  crucial  moment  in  Travels  in  which  Garrett,  assuming 
the  role  of  his  character  Carlos,  agrees  and  states  along  with  Frei  Dinis,  the 
embodiment  of  the  past  opposing  the  present,  that  “we  have  both  erred.”  The 
subtle  complexity  of  Garrett,  in  the  meantime — whether  in  Travels  or  in  Frei 
Luis  de  Sousa — is  that  tragedy  is  simultaneously  in  process  in  two  opposite 
yet  complementary  directions  on  the  political  plane  and  on  the  plane  of  indi- 
vidual feeling.  This  allows  one  to  empathize  with  the  ambiguities  of  a love 
that  cannot  continue  to  exist  in  its  necessary  ambiguity,  whether  in  the  case 
of  Dona  Elena  in  relation  to  Dom  Joao  de  Portugal  and  Dom  Manuel,  or  in 
the  case  of  Carlos  in  relation  to  Joaninha  and  Georgina. 

I have  already  suggested  in  another  context  that  the  dynamic  tensions 
portrayed  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland  form  a chiasm.  Those  tensions  underly- 
ing the  symbolism  of  Frei  Luis  de  Sousa  likewise  result  in  a precarious  chias- 
mic  balance  of  opposites.  In  fact,  I believe  that,  from  a semantic  perspective, 
chiasm  is  the  dominant  technique  in  Garrett’s  work,  including  his  poetry, 
when  it  results  in  the  unresolved  tension  between  sex  and  love,  as  in  the 
poem  “Nao  te  amo,  quero-te”  (“I  don’t  love  you,  I want  you”).  Garrett  often 
approaches  Byron,  both  in  terms  of  political  idealism  as  well  as  in  a suppos- 
edly similar  Don  Juanism.  Byron,  however,  was  an  expatriate  even  when  in 
his  own  country,  and  Garrett  a nationalist  even  when  in  exile.  And  the  Don 
Juanism  of  Byron  is  highly  disguised — as  was  his  ambivalent  sexuality — while 
Garrett  always  exposes  the  ambiguities  of  love.  If  we  had  to  compare  him 
to  another  European  Romantic  writer,  Garrett  would  have  more  in  common 
with  Pushkin  than  with  Byron.  Pushkin,  like  Garrett,  was  determined  to  forge 
a new  national  identity  through  literature,  creating  in  Eugene  Onegin  a char- 
acter who,  like  Carlos  in  Travels , starts  out  as  a Byronic  hero.  However,  both 
become  powerless  when  they  place  desire  above  feeling,  resulting  in  the  unrav- 
eling of  potential  love  and  of  their  characters,  eventually  losing  their  substance. 

This  theme — the  unraveling  of  love — which  underlies  Garrett’s  mes- 
sage in  Travels  and  Frei  Luis  de  Sousa , is  perhaps  expressed  most  emotionally 
in  Garrett’s  master  poem,  “Cascais.”  Poetry  in  all  its  forms — Romantic  or 
not — is  full  of  poems  dealing  with  love  unleashed  and  passions  restrained.  In 
“Cascais,”  Garrett  expressed,  with  insuperable  integrity,  the  inverse  process 
for  which  there  is  currently  no  name,  but  which  is  no  less  common  and  true: 
let  us  call  it  “falling  out  of  love,”  “going  one’s  separate  way.”  This  process,  it 
should  be  stressed,  results  from  a process  different  from  satiated  Byronian 
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Don  Juanism  and  also,  I want  to  believe,  produces  an  emptying  differ- 
ent— and,  metaphorically,  more  alarming — from  that  resulting  from  Carlos’ 
romantic  “splits”  in  Viagens,  or  between  Onegin  and  Tatiana  in  Pushkin’s  lyri- 
cal novel.  In  “Cascais,”  the  extinguishing  of  love  is  mutual,  without  guilt  or 
remorse;  it  is  a new  encounter  in  separation,  a product  of  shared  excesses  and 
not  of  unspoken  needs.  All  this  is  accomplished  without  any  sentimentalism, 
de-romanticized  in  the  coldest  of  rationality.  Garrett,  a Romantic?  Undoubt- 
edly, yes.  But  what  I do  not  know  is  whether  any  other  European  Romanticist 
writer  might  have  transformed  that  literary  movement  into  an  expression  that 
so  deeply  questioned  its  own  roots. 


Note 

1 All  quotations  in  English  are  adapted  from  John  M.  Parker’s  translation. 
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Garrett,  the  Art  of  Prose 


Jacinto  do  Prado  Coelho 
Translated  by  Rita  Alves 


For  Luis  Filipe  Lindley  Cintra 


In  Portuguese  literary  prose,  modernity  was  undoubtedly  the  creation  of 
Almeida  Garrett.  Nevertheless,  Travels  in  My  Homeland , the  book  in  which 
the  modern  style  almost  miraculously  sprang  into  being,  can  also  be  viewed  as 
the  finish  line  both  in  the  evolution  of  Portuguese  Romanticism  and  in  Gar- 
rett’s literary  trajectory.  Examining  the  premises  of  Travels  one  by  one  makes 
it  easier  to  understand  the  genesis  of  that  nervous,  enticing,  infinitely  ductile 
language,  which  awakened  in  young  Ramalho  Ortigao  an  interest  in  the  art  of 
writing.  The  peerless  talent  revealed  early  on  by  the  author  of  Camoes  remains 
the  decisive  factor  in  this  process,  but  it  was  his  intense  life  and  obsessive 
study  that  enabled  him  to  achieve  artistic  plenitude. 

“Who  could  know  Portuguese  without  meditating  deeply  over  the  trea- 
sures of  Camoes,  Vieira,  Sousa,  and  Lucena?”  asks  Garrett  in  the  First  Letter  of 
his  Treatise  on  Education.  Indeed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  already  filled  the 
margins  of  Arte  de  Furtar  as  well  as  of  the  works  of  Frei  Luis  de  Sousa,  Padre 
Antonio  Vieira,  and  Freire  de  Andrade  with  linguistic  notes.  In  addition,  the 
lessons  from  his  uncle  the  Bishop  continued  to  bear  fruit  throughout  his  life. 
Garrett’s  fragments  for  a comprehensive  dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  language 
and  another  one  of  idioms  and  phraseology  date  from  1826,  according  to 
Gomes  de  Amorim’s  assessment  of  the  handwriting  in  the  manuscripts.  WTiile 
doggedly  studying  the  proper  national  models,  Garrett  did  not  disregard  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  particularly  Horace,  his  “faithful  old  friend  Horace,”  as  he 
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would  call  him  in  Chapter  XXVI  of  Travels.  He  would  remain  devoted  to  the 
discipline  of  the  classics.  Contrary  to  natural  order  (since  Classicism  is  juvenile 
exuberance  dominated  and  channeled),  Garrett  began  as  a Classicist,  ventured 
timidly  into  Romanticism,  and  ended  up  as  a Romantic;  this  allowed  him  to 
practice  Romanticism  in  an  elegant  and  moderate  way,  to  be  apparently  spon- 
taneous while  avoiding  posturing  and  delirium,  sometimes  reaching  that  kind 
of  supreme  art  which  consists  of  suppressing  all  vestiges  of  artfulness. 

Garrett’s  task  of  rejuvenating  Portuguese  prose  was  also  affected  by  his  study 
of  the  main  languages  of  modern  culture:  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English, 
and,  later,  German.  The  use  of  words  of  foreign  origin — some  of  which 
escaped  from  his  pen  at  times  of  diminished  attention,  while  others  allowed 
him  to  say  what  could  not  be  said  in  any  other  way  (thus  increasing  the  poten- 
tiality of  language) — was  compensated  for  by  the  refinement  of  idiomatic 
richness,  by  freshness  and  agility  resulting  from  the  masterful  manipulation 
of  language,  in  which  modulations  of  a new  sensibility  were  already  manifest. 

Nevertheless,  Garrett’s  experience  of  foreign  lands,  which  opened  up  new 
perspectives  for  his  spirit,  did  not  weaken — but  rather  fortified — the  love  he  felt 
for  things  Portuguese  and,  implicitly,  his  love  for  the  Portuguese  language.  Con- 
dillac taught  him  the  intimate  connection  between  words  and  ideas,  between 
words  and  things.  Garrett  knew  that  “he  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  words, 
will  never  be  acquainted  with  things”  (40),  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  Treatise 
on  Education,  and  that  speaking  Portuguese  is  thinking  in  Portuguese;  he  was 
therefore  aware  that  a mastery  of  his  mother  tongue,  with  all  its  varieties  and 
nuances,  was  an  indispensable  requirement  for  a deeper  understanding  of  the 
rich  reality  of  Portugal’s  physical  and  spiritual  characteristics.  He  felt  especially 
drawn  toward  the  speech  of  the  common  people,  as  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
it  is  among  them  that  the  national  spirit  lives  on  unsullied  and  that  only  they 
know  “the  real  Portuguese  tone  and  spirit”  (Garrett,  Introduijao  n.  pag.). 

Already  in  1825,  in  the  Memorias  de  Joao  Coradinho , a work  whose  bur- 
lesque intention  led  him  to  privilege  ordinary  language,  Garrett  adorned  the 
dialogues  among  peasants  with  vulgarisms  and  mundane  expressions.1  From 
1828,  when  Adozinda  was  published,  he  became  increasingly  interested  in 
the  Portuguese  Romanceiro,  which  indicates  that  he  was  dealing  more  and 
more  frequently  with  expressive  values  of  popular  language.  In  1843,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  second  edition  of  Adozinda,  he  stated:  “Since  1834,  when  the 
miraculously  saved  Romanceiro  returned  to  me  in  Lisbon,  there  has  not  been 
a summer  in  which  I have  not  dedicated  to  it  some  of  the  relaxed  hours  that 
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in  this  season  should  be  spent  on  just  such  a kind  of  light  occupation,  or  on 
nothing  at  all.”  In  effect,  he  never  forgot  what  he  used  to  feel,  when,  as  a little 
boy,  he  listened  to  the  old  housemaids  telling  naively  enchanting  romances 
filled  with  sober  pathos.  The  visual,  direct,  abrupt  style  of  Travels  seems  to 
betray  the  vigorous  influence  of  oral  literature. 

Garrett’s  incursion  into  the  theater,  beginning  in  1838,  (i.e.,  after  Um 
auto  de  Gil  Vicente),  also  represented  an  important  factor  in  his  education  as 
a prose  writer.  The  dialogue  of  comedy  gave  him  a taste  for  the  naturalness 
and  liveliness  of  colloquial  language;  in  fact,  conversation  with  the  imaginary 
reader  is  the  stylistic  mode  almost  always  adopted  in  Travels , allowing  for  the 
presence  of  conjectural  answers  and  counter-answers.  Garrett’s  style  proves 
itself  conventional  in  its  substitution  of  the  oral  for  a more  or  less  spontane- 
ous or  carelessly  written  register,  such  as  that  of  personal  letters,  for  instance. 

In  final  analysis,  the  subtle  and  diverse  prose  of  Travels  would  not  be  pos- 
sible (the  author  himself  stresses  this  in  the  prologue  to  the  second  edition,  fol- 
lowing his  tendency  towards  self-explanation  and  self-praise)  without  Garrett’s 
multifaceted  human  experience  as  a politician,  soldier,  diplomat,  and  worldly 
connoisseur;  it  would  be  impossible  unless  he  were,  “above  all”  (and  I quote  his 
own  words),  “a  real  man  of  the  world,  who  has  lived  with  princes  in  the  courts, 
with  warriors  in  the  fields,  with  diplomats  and  politicians  in  the  office,  in  the 
parliament,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  academies,  with  all  sorts  of  notables  from 
many  countries — as  well  as  in  the  salons  with  women  and  the  frivolous  people 
of  the  world,  with  all  that  is  fashionable  and  fatuous  in  this  century.” 

Garrett’s  intimate  personal  history  is  of  equal  importance  for  the  under- 
standing of  his  style.  During  the  years  that  preceded  Travels , misfortune 
assailed  the  author  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  1841,  Adelaide  died,  leav- 
ing him  a daughter  born  out  of  wedlock.  Garrett,  however,  had  an  unsus- 
pected capacity  for  rebounding.  Born  under  the  sign  of  eagerness,  he  avidly 
sought  all  of  life’s  pleasures  and  glories.  In  1843,  when  age  started  to  betray 
his  body,  Garrett  cultivated,  as  never  before,  the  youthful  spirit  that  was 
bursting  in  his  heart.  In  Travels  he  happily  displays  his  easily  inflamed  heart, 
the  heart  he  had  “too  much”  of  and  that  was  always  in  thrall  of  female  beauty. 
“The  sole  Privilege  of  poets  is  this:  that  they  can  be  in  love  until  they  die  [...]. 
A man  who  does  not  love,  does  not  passionately  love  [.  . .].  God  protect  me 
from  him.  Above  all,  let  him  not  be  a writer,  for  he  would  be  a terrible  bore.” 

There  is  an  aesthetics  of  coquetry  in  these  sentences  from  Chapter  XI 
of  Travels  that  identifies  the  art  of  writing  with  flirtation  or,  at  least,  with 
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sentimental  vibration  and  erotic  conquest.  Prose,  as  Garrett  intended  it,  was 
also  a means  of  capturing  attention  and  gaining  friendship,  interest,  and 
admiration  of  his  “fair,  gentle  [female]  readers.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Travels  is  situated  at  the  highest  point  of  Garrett’s 
intellectual  evolution.  As  he  asserts  in  Autobiografia  (1843) — and  I see  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  him — between  1 833  and  1 836,  in  Belgium,  he  enthusi- 
astically studied  German  language  and  literature,  and  Herder,  Schiller,  and 
especially  Goethe  influenced  him  in  a decisive  way:  “their  work  influenced 
his  literary  opinion,  his  style  and  everything  that  determines  what  we  might 
call  an  author’s  genre  and  way  of  writing,  to  such  an  extent  that  all  his  sub- 
sequent compositions,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  have  a different  form,  express 
more  vigorous  thoughts,  are  of  a more  transcendent  and  profound  nature, 
and  are  couched  in  a more  natural,  defined  and  truly  original  style.”  Garrett 
received  from  the  Germans  not  only  the  belief  in  the  idea  of  a national  spirit 
and  an  adoration  for  primitive  and  popular  poetry  (the  most  beautiful  and 
authentic  kind  in  their  Romantic  understanding),  but  also,  very  early  on, 
Goethe’s  notion  of  the  fusion  between  Romanticism  and  Classicism,  more 
precisely  “between  the  deep  spirituality  of  thought  and  the  classically  formed 
expression.”  This  fusion  would  become  the  most  important  hallmark  of  Gar- 
rett’s work,  according  to  his  Autobiografia  of  1843.  Moreover,  the  examples 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe  surely  intensified  and  clarified  Garrett’s  awareness  that 
Romanticism  was  essentially  not  a doctrine  defined  by  its  rules  and  com- 
monplaces (in  that  sense,  Garrett  always  declared  himself  anti-Romantic), 
but  a cult  of  the  original  and  an  absolute  affirmation  of  individual  personal- 
ity above  any  school,  doctrine,  or  convention.  After  1838,  Garrett  displays 
perfect  maturity  and  euphoric  confidence  in  his  creative  powers.  In  his  1837 
article  about  Bellini’s  The  Puritans , published  in  the  first  issue  of  O Entreacto, 
we  find  the  most  passionate  expression  of  Garrett’s  adherence  to  Romanti- 
cism, which  he  called  “the  revolution  of  poetry” — “the  real  poetry  of  the 
soul,  poetry  that  God  had  put  in  man’s  heart.”  In  the  same  periodical,  in 
a review  of  Mercandante’s  Zaira , he  bewailed  the  play’s  lack  of  “originality, 
novelty,”  of  “strong  ideas,  energetic  phrases,  spirit,  daring  thoughts.”  Travels 
tends  to  impart  value  to  the  individual  self  through  its  irregular  and  diverse 
style,  capable  of  conforming  to  the  fickle  movements  of  the  flow  of  subjec- 
tive consciousness.2  Garrett  could  have  repeated  what  Rousseau,  the  master 
of  egocentrism,  had  said  in  the  beginning  of  Confessions : “Je  prends  done 
mon  parti  sur  le  style  comme  sur  les  choses.  Je  ne  m’attacherai  point  a le 
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rendre  uniforme,  j’aurai  toujours  celui  qui  me  viendra,  j’en  changerai  selon 
mon  humeur,  sans  scrupule;  je  dirai  chaque  chose  comme  je  la  sens,  comme 
je  la  vois,  sans  recherche,  sans  gene,  sans  m’embarrasser  de  la  bigarrure  [...]. 
Mon  style  inegal  et  naturel,  tantot  gai,  fera  lui-meme  partie  de  mon  histoire.” 
Lyricism,  understood  as  the  expansion  or  exhibition  of  the  self,  is  the  mark 
of  the  prose  of  Travels. 

In  this  foregrounding  of  the  individual,  the  irrational  faculties — intuition, 
imagination,  sensibility — are  given  fundamental  importance.  Perhaps  due  to 
his  fondness  for  posing  and  for  shocking  the  bourgeoisie,  in  Travels  Garrett 
professes  irrationalism:  “I  hate  philosophy  and  I hate  reason,  and  I sincerely 
believe  that  in  such  a topsy-turvy  world  as  this,  a society  which  is  so  false,  an 
existence  as  absurd  as  this  one  is  made  by  its  laws,  customs,  institutions  and 
conventions,  to  affect  in  words  the  accuracy,  the  logic  and  integrity  that  does 
not  exist  in  things  themselves,  is  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  incoherence 
there  is”  ( Travels  201). 3 In  fact,  he  never  renounced  intelligence,  enlightened 
taste,  and  the  good  advice  he  had  received  from  Horace;  but  he  moved  very  far 
away  from  philosophic  and  academic  orthodoxy.  He  had  become  convinced 
that  intuition  or  “inner  sense”  (that  “inner  sense”  he  admired  in  common  peo- 
ple) was  worth  more  than  “our  presumptuous  theories,”  which  are  the  result  of 
a “stunted  analysis  based  on  imperfect  and  insignificant  material  data”  (217). 
This  lively  anti-rationalism  became  reflected  in  the  style  of  Travels. 

There  is  something  else  we  should  not  forget:  the  hybrid  genre  of  the 
book — chronicle,  novel,  marginal  annotations,  sometimes  futile,  sometimes 
profound — and  its  publication  in  the  form  of  a feuilleton.  As  a journalist, 
from  O Portugues  and  O Cronista  to  O Entreacto , Garrett  became  accustomed 
to  both  grasping  the  ephemeral  nature  of  things,  their  “transitory,  fugitive, 
contingent”  modernity  (as  Baudelaire  would  say),  and  to  communicating 
comfortably  with  the  public.4  The  prose  of  Travels  is  clearly  indebted  to  Gar- 
rett’s journalistic  style.  The  articles  published  in  O Entreacto  in  1 837  show 
how  that  style  had  already  acquired  an  unmistakable  dexterity,  elegance,  and 
dynamism.  The  following  is  a good  example — a sequence  of  intentionally 
short  sentences  in  a report  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  in  Lisbon,  in  1837: 

People  were  taking  a nap;  it  is  2 p.m.  The  play  is  going  to  take  place.  We  are  going 
to  the  theater.  The  theater  is  in  the  palace.  The  King  has  his  tribune,  the  courtiers 
have  their  own  seats:  the  others  who  manage  to  enter  have  to  make  do  with  any 
place.  There  is  no  entrance  fee,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  in  and  even  more 
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difficult  to  stay  in.  How  fortunate  is  he  who  finds  a seat!  It’s  enough  luck  to  last 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

What  a buzz,  what  great  murmuring  is  going  on  here!  But  here  comes  the 
King  and  everything  grows  calm — that  was  the  time  when  people  still  behaved 
respectfully  and  decently  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  Mighty  barbarians! — The 
play  begins.  Always  with  a prologue.  It  is  Corpus  Christi  Day,  therefore  the  play 
is  sacramental:  there  must  be  an  angel  doing  the  prologue.  ( Entreacto  no.  5) 

The  fragmented  structure  of  the  narrative,  which  today  we  might  call  cin- 
ematic, is  infused  with  devices  of  oral  literature,  such  as  the  nominal  clause 
“El  Rey  que  chega”  (Here  comes  the  king),  which  produces  a sensation  of 
immediacy  and  dramatizes  the  report. 

Faithful  to  the  Romantic  aesthetics  of  spontaneity,  Garrett  pretends  to 
write  without  premeditation,  “carelessly,”  “as  it  flows,”  as  he  says  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  second  edition  of  Travels.  His  intention  is,  obviously,  to  stimulate 
the  readers’  (both  male  and  female)  admiration  for  the  natural  elegance  and 
richness  of  his  spirit.  That  this  carelessness  is  actively  sought  and  natural- 
ness cleverly  managed  becomes  clear  in  the  comparison  between  an  article 
from  O Entreacto  (no.  6)  and  part  of  Chapter  IX  of  Travels , where  the  author 
reproduces  very  closely  (yet  another  sign  of  the  journalistic  descendancy  of 
Travels ) what  he  had  written  earlier  in  his  article  about  the  theatrical  work  of 
Manuel  de  Figueiredo.  In  O Entreacto , for  instance,  Garrett  talks  about  “an 
original  character  that  lived  here  forty  or  fifty  years  ago”;  in  Travels , reinforc- 
ing the  imprecision,  he  gives  his  style  a familiar  and  relaxed  tenor:  “some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago”  (58).  In  O Entreacto , after  listing  titles  of  various  plays  by 
Figueiredo,  he  concludes:  “There  are  more  than  these,  here  hurriedly  and 
impulsively  indicated;  there  are  many  compositions  by  this  prolific  author, 
which  sifted  through  the  filter  of  good  taste  and,  especially,  of  vivacity  of 
style,  would  amount  to  a reasonable  repertoire  to  make  up  for  the  dearth 
of  material  in  our  theatres.”  In  Travels , on  the  other  hand,  he  omits  the  first 
sentence  and  introduces  “not  just  these”  in  the  second  one,  making  the  syntax 
more  immediate,  ex  abundantia  cordis , and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal 
correctness,  leaving  it  as  irregular  as  it  had  been:  “There  are  many  more,  not 
just  these,  of  this  prolific  author’s  compositions.”  Further,  realizing  the  fact 
that  “vivacity  of  style”  is  not  really  a “filter,”  he  amends:  “sifted  through  the 
filter  of  good  taste  and  livened  up  particularly  in  their  style”  (59).  That  was, 
in  effect,  the  process  he  usually  followed:  to  “animate”  and  vitalize  the  style, 
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which  in  the  first  written  draft  or  mental  representation  might  have  come 
out  too  stiff,  too  grammatical  and  insipid.  Very  rightly,  Rebelo  da  Silva  stated 
that  the  nimbleness  of  Travels  prose  is  the  product  of  the  author’s  mastery: 
“one  can  only  deal  this  well  with  language  and  manage  the  imagination  with 
freedom  as  unencumbered  and  serene,  when  one  has  lived  in  the  era  of  artistic 
perfection  and  critical  reflexiveness  and  good  taste”  (A  Epoca  424). 

In  1 829,  Garrett’s  stylistic  ideal,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  Treatise  on  Edu- 
cation, was  the  prudent  conciliation  of  modern  with  vernacular,  traditional 
speech:  “I  didn’t  hesitate  to  adopt  a neologism  every  time  it  seemed  to  be  the 
only  way  I had  to  express  my  idea  well,  provided  the  word  would  adjust  itself 
to  the  character  and  innate  leanings  of  the  language,  since  otherwise  there  is 
no  point  giving  such  a word  the  right  of  citizenship,  as  it  can  never  become 
naturalized.  I ran  away,  as  I said,  from  outmoded  words,  but  I didn’t  despise 
those  that  were  simply  old,  nor  did  I hesitate,  caeteris  paribus , to  prefer  them 
to  the  ultramodern  ones”  ( Obras  2:  281).  In  1843,  Garrett  still  aims  for  bal- 
ance in  variety;  but  whether  because  his  attachment  to  Romanticism  is  now 
stronger,  making  his  desire  for  free  expression  more  urgent,  or  even  because 
(and  this  reason  derives  from  the  former)  he  chose  the  genre  of  the  feuille- 
ton,  which  allows  and  promotes  a relaxed  writing  style,  the  truth  is  that  in 
Travels  Garrett  became  more  lexically  audacious  than  ever.  The  neologisms  he 
adopted  help  create  an  atmosphere  that  is  cosmopolitan,  or,  as  he  says  jok- 
ingly, “throbbing  with  modernity.”  His  classical  roots  can  still  be  noted  every 
now  and  then:  he  uses,  for  instance,  encontrado  in  the  sense  of  ‘conflicting,’ 
‘divergent’  or  ‘divergence’;  prestlgio  in  the  sense  of  ‘magic,’  ‘sortilege’;  influir 
with  the  meaning  of  ‘introduce,’  ‘inspire’;  repugnancia  with  the  meaning  of 
‘opposition,’  ‘contradiction’;  correr  com  in  the  sense  of  ‘manage,’  ‘adminis- 
trate’; apenas  as  a synonym  of ‘as  soon  as,’  ‘scarcely’;  anatema  with  the  meaning 
of ‘accursed  person’;  descair  with  the  meaning  of ‘weaken’;  proceder  in  the  sense 
of  ‘continue,’  ‘carry  on’;  concertar  with  the  meaning  of  ‘agree  on’;  devogao  as 
a synonym  of  ‘affection,’  ‘dedication’;  the  verb  falar  [to  speak]  with  a direct 
object  (“their  silence  spoke  volumes”  [139]);  clauses  such  as  de puro  cansados 
(“until  they  wearied  of”  [136]);5  and,  with  reference  to  phonetic  aspects  of 
syntax,  the  contraction  of  the  preposition  por  with  a personal  pronoun:  “lida- 
vam  pelo  restaurar”  (“worked  to  bring  him  to  his  senses”  [183]),  “acabei  pela 
adorar”(“I  came  to  adore  her”  [241]).  But  the  modern,  cosmopolitan  tone  is 
attained  through  a large  number  of  neologisms;  words  that  were  quite  unusual 
in  1843  and  that  appear  often  in  italics  in  Travels.  It  is  the  case  of  consciencioso 
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(the  word  was  registered  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Morais  Dic- 
tionary as  ‘conciencioso’  in  1831);  esquissa  outline’  (entered  in  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  Morais  Dictionary,  in  1890);  indiferentismo  (registered  for  the  first  time 
in  1831  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Morais  Dictionary );  regata  and  macadame  (in 
1844  neither  word  had  yet  been  entered  in  the  dictionaries);  britante , incisivo , 
palpitante  (in  their  figurative  sense);  detalhar  (which  in  1827  had  already  been 
considered  a Gallicism),  etc.  Some  of  these  lexical  novelties  are  Garrett’s  cre- 
ation, such  as  leigarraz  (unlettered),  anacronizar , and  others.  The  list  of  Angli- 
cisms and  Gallicisms  is  potentially  a very  long  one;  I will  only  mention  desa- 
pontar,  fashiondvel,  prejuizo  as  synonymous  with  preconceito,  abandono  (which 
Garrett  apologizes  for:  “excuse  the  Gallicism”),  alarma , avance , chaperao  (“an 
indulgent  chaperone  who  did  not  watch  us  and  feigned  not  to  hear  us”  [233]), 
infantino  (“Julia  was  small,  very  dainty,  really  like  a child  in  her  face”  [230]), 
tapessado  (“hills  [.  . .]  carpeted  With,  soft  grass”),  elancee , boudoir , etagere , demi- 
jour. 6 More  seriously,  even  Garrett’s  syntax  (albeit  fortunately  on  rare  occa- 
sions) reveals  exotic  influence:  em  tres  meses  (in  three  months)  instead  of  dentro 
de  tres  meses  (three  months  from  now),  ao grande  trote  (“at  a brisk  pace”  [236]). 
As  a general  rule,  Garrett’s  foreign-inflected  words  are  either  occasional,  aim- 
ing at  a better  characterization  of  the  English  or  French  atmosphere,7  or  they 
correspond  to  objects  imported  by  the  Portuguese,  which  lack  a vernacular 
designation,8  or,  finally,  they  are  the  product  of  an  ironic  intention,  as  may  be 
the  case  of  chefe-de-obra : “am  I to  lose  my  master- works'?”  (39).  With  regard 
to  foreign  cultures,  the  aesthetics  of  the  author  of  Travels  is  an  “open”  one, 
to  employ  the  adjective  used  by  Philippe  Van  Tieghem  in  reference  to  Mme 
de  Stael:  the  precept  of  the  neo-Garrettian  Afonso  Lopes  Vieira,  “to  relusify 
Portugal  making  it  European,”  is  implied  in  Garrett’s  work.  This  was  the  way 
in  which  he  refashioned  the  Portuguese  language  “for  every  social  occasion  of 
modern  European  life,”  as  Ramalho  Ortigao  wrote  (121). 

One  of  the  main  innovations  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland  is  the  combination 
of  styles.  In  the  prologue  to  the  second  edition,  Garrett  vainly  emphasizes  “his 
amazing  stylistic  flexibility.”  But  he  does  not  simply  alternate  between  serious 
and  futile,  between  jocose  and  dramatic,  elegiac  and  pathetic  motifs,  as  well  as 
between  describing  the  landscape  and  conveying  a state  of  mind;  he  also  mixes 
the  written  with  the  oral — the  latter  in  its  various  gradations,  all  the  way  to  slang. 
All  this  is  symptomatic  of  an  embryonic  Realism  within  Romanticism:  the  liter- 
ary language  comes  close  to  that  of  daily  life,  allowing  itself  to  be  penetrated  by 
it,  absorbing  the  dynamic,  concrete,  and  picturesque  aspects  of  everyday  speech. 
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Chapter  VI  is  the  richest  in  examples  of  this  intentional  mixture  of  refined 
and  common  expressions:  “I  have  forestalled  any  remarks  with  the  above  text: 
I am  fully  aware  who  Camoens  was  and  who  I am,  but  it  is  a case  of  a tight 
corner,  which  is  the  same  despite  the  difference  between  those  who  happen 
to  be  cornered  in  it”  (45;  translation  modified).  “Where  are  Ixion  and  Tan- 
talus, where  dwells  Sisyphus  and  other  rogues  of  that  sort?”  (47).  Garrett  has 
been  faulted  for  “not  clearly  differentiating  literary  language  from  common 
or  popular  expression”  (Boleo  32),  which  offends  our  contemporary  linguistic 
sensibility.9  Nowadays  we  accept  in  effect,  as  if  justified  by  the  natural  rules 
of  the  human  mind,  certain  stylistic  norms  that  Romanticism,  in  its  youthful 
impulse  to  shake  itself  free  of  all  restraints,  had  rejected. 

Nevertheless,  introduced  in  opportune  and  discrete  ways,  popular  expres- 
sions do  enrich  the  prose  of  Travels  and  give  it  an  extraordinarily  lively  tone. 
Expressions  like  “for  hours  on  end”  (112)  instead  of  “for  a long  time,”  referring 
to  an  optical  camera  as  “that  whole  creaking  contraption”  (145),  or  stating  that 
Joaninha’s  eyes  were  “wide  with  amazement”  (117)  are  obvious  gains  from  the 
expressive  point  of  view.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Garrett  s use  of  possessive  pro- 
nouns with  emphatic  value,  as  in  “Ha  sua  notavel  diferen^a  nestes  dois  modos 
de  acudir  ao  pensamento”  (“There  is  a marked  difference  in  these  two  ways  in 
which  things  come  into  our  minds”  [127]),  as  well  as  of  other  resources  drawn 
from  colloquial  language.  It  is  also  there  that  the  author  sought  the  suffixes  he 
uses  in  words  like  igrejorio  (“nondescript”  [152]),  mistiforio  (“hodgepodge”), 
sopetarra  (“sop”  [47]),  leigarraz  (“unlettered”  [35]).  He  did  not  resist  using  the 
intentional,  double  superlative  in  grandesslssima:  “A  ciencia  deste  seculo  e uma 
grandessfssima  tola”  (“The  science  of  our  century  is  an  awful  idiot”  [31]). 10 

The  popular  imprint  is  also  noticeable  in  the  syntax.  The  author  not  only 
uses  particular  verb-preposition  combinations  such  as  acertar  a (“able  to”  [161]) 
and  evitar  de  (“can’t  help”  [233]),  but  also  certain  more  elaborate  constructions 
such  as  “que  me  lembra  de  ter  visto”  (“That  I can  recall  having  seen”  [166])  and 
diz  que  (“they  say”  [51])  instead  of  diz-se  que  (it  is  said).  Furthermore,  Garrett 
often  uses  que  (that)  to  introduce  a consecutive  clause  without  any  antecedent 
elements  (“their  anxious  hearts  throbbed,  beat  so  strongly,  that  they  could  hear 
them”  [143,  translation  modified]).  He  usually  puts  the  object  pronoun  before 
the  subject  pronoun:  “E  assim.  Mas  um  rochedo  em  que  me  eu  sente  ao  por- 
do-sol”  (“That  is  how  it  is.  Yet  I have  but  to  sit,  at  sunset,  on  a rock”  [56]); 
“O  que  Ihe  ela  fora,  assaz  to  tenho  explicado”  (“What  she  had  been  to  him,  I 
have  explained  adequately”  [125]).  Garrett  also  likes  to  repeat  the  exclamatory 
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que'.  “E  dizem  que  saudades  que  matam!”  (“And  they  say  one  can  die  of  nostal- 
gia!” [201]);  “Santo  Deus,  que  bruxa  que  esta  a porta!”  (“Heavens!  What  witch  is 
this  at  the  door?”  [30]).  Another  popular  feature  is  the  conversion  of  the  adjec- 
tive into  a noun,  while  the  genuine  noun,  assuming  secondary  importance, 
becomes  a post-modifier:  “The  earliest  risers  among  my  traveling  companions” 
(22);  “O  pobre  de  Santo  Antao”  (“Poor  St.  Anthony”  [34]);  “o  intrometido  de 
Mr.  de  Talleyrand”  (“That  noisy  Monsieur  Talleyrand”  [47]).  The  use  of  the 
so-called  absolute  infinitive — a descriptive,  emotionally  charged  device  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  style  of  the  Portuguese  Romanceiro  and  traditional  tales — 
also  occurs  in  Travels : “O  sol  declinava  ja.  . . e Frei  Dinis  sem  aparecer 1”  (“The 
sun  was  already  down.  . . and  no  sign  of  Friar  Dinis!”  [101]).  Sometimes  this 
process  stresses  the  concomitance  of  the  actions:  “Seis  horas  da  manha  a dar 
em  S.  Paulo,  e eu  a caminhar  para  o Terreiro-do-Pa^o”  (“St  Pauls  is  striking 
6 a.m.  and  here  am  I walking  to  Terreiro  do  Pa^o”  [22]).11 

Some  paragraphs  above,  I spoke  about  embryonic  Realism  within 
Romanticism.  These  two  distinct  phenomena  converge  here  in  a new  atti- 
tude towards  life  and  a new  conception  of  literature.  Political  aspirations  and 
changes  in  the  social  structure  in  the  tumultuous  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  gave  more  and  more  importance  to  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  common 
people,  which  led  the  languages  used  by  the  various  classes  of  society  to  find 
their  way  into  literary  language.  On  the  other  hand,  Romanticism  had  the 
tendency  to  view  literature  as  direct  communication  and  as  the  total  revela- 
tion of  the  human  being,  especially  of  the  most  obscure  and  least  explored 
regions  of  the  subconscious  mind,  which  Romantics  tried  to  release  from 
rational  submission.  That  is  to  say:  Romantics  supposedly  (there  is  a big  gap 
between  theory  and  practice)  wanted  a kind  of  literature  without  literature, 
an  anti-oratory  language,  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  logic  and  grammar. 
They  fought  against  formalism  and  for  intimacy,  sincerity,  and  spontaneity 
in  literature.12  As  Vossler  stated:  “the  more  one  ignores  the  forms,  the  flex- 
ional  morphemes,  linking  grammar  tools  and,  in  general,  everything  that  the 
comprehension  of  prosaic  language  invented  with  respect  to  rational  sentence 
technique,  the  most  the  affective  significance,  the  lyrical  gloss,  and  the  imme- 
diate character  of  the  language  will  profit  from  it”  (331).  Both  the  infiltration 
of  oral  language  and  the  aim  to  directly  record  emotions,  intuitions,  and  the 
most  fleeting  impressions  generate  a loose,  disarticulated,  vibrant  style  that 
distinguishes  Travels  in  My  Homeland.  Instead  of  presenting  a previously  elab- 
orated thought,  this  style  evolves  along  with  the  development  of  the  thought; 
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it  depicts  the  author’s  moving,  struggling  mind.  An  uncertain,  labile,  cumula- 
tive, reticent  prose  corresponds  to  the  wandering  mind.  In  effect,  Garrett  was 
the  first  to  announce  his  direct,  effusive  style:  “This  is  what  I was  thinking, 
this  is  what  I write  down:  this  is  what  I had  in  my  mind  and  this  is  what  goes 
down  on  paper,  because  I cannot  write  otherwise”  (157). 

After  a period  of  ample,  classic,  “rounded”  writing  that  implies  a pre- 
existing global  vision  and  mental  architecture  comes  the  linear  period,  in 
which  images  and  ideas  arrange  themselves  in  relation  to  one  another  in  the 
same  order  as  they  appear  in  the  mind.  Buffon  wrote — “Style  is  but  the  order 
and  movement  that  we  put  into  our  thoughts.”  Jean  Mouton  corrects  him 
to  apply  the  definition  to  Proust:  “that  arise  from  our  thoughts”  (36).  Trans- 
formed in  this  way,  the  sentence  also  applies  to  Garrett.  Spontaneity  in  Travels 
can  be  either  provoked  or  feigned,  but  the  truth  is  that  sentences  like  the 
following:  “And  they  like  it,  they  like  life  just  as  it  is,  they  are  attached  to 
it!”  (106),  suggest,  in  a very  persuasive  way,  the  presence  of  great  emotion 
in  thought,  which  emerges  shapeless  at  first  and  gradually  becomes  explicit 
and,  at  the  same  time,  stronger  through  repetition  and  synonymy.  One  could 
say  that  the  author,  completely  stricken  with  amazement,  talks  to  himself 
and  only  the  slight  perception  that  there  is  a reader  makes  him  rebuild  the 
sentence  belatedly:  that  is  how  the  object  appears  in  the  form  of  the  pronoun 
(“like  it”)  and  then,  eventually,  in  the  form  of  the  noun  (“like  life”). 

In  Garrett’s  sentences,  anticipation  of  the  pronoun  is  often  symptom- 
atic of  lack  of  structure,  regularity,  or  arrangement:  “But  it  was  just  as  if  I 
were  writing  it,  the  poem,  as  if  I were  actually  composing  it”  (56;  transla- 
tion modified);  “to  place  them  there,  all  Schiller’s  friendly  Highwaymen  ’ (39); 
“the  soldier  who  called  him  crazy,  the  thinker  of  such  bizarre  thoughts”  (132; 
translation  modified);  “Let  her  be,  the  Virgin  of  the  Victory”  (189);  “and  so  I 
adored  them,  those  three  angels”  (225;  translation  modified);  “I  still  have  it, 
that  precious  belt,  Joana”  (237). 

Sometimes  (also  revealing  the  affective,  non-elaborated  style)  it  is  as  if  the 
subject  were  forgotten,  appearing  only  long  after  the  verb,  in  the  middle  or 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence — an  inversion  common  in  spoken  language  and 
that  is,  by  nature,  more  amorphous:  “It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Portugal, 
the  village  of  Cartaxo,  clean  and  bright”  (52;  translation  modified);  “porque 
era  de  genio  alegre  e naturalmente  amigo  de  folgar,  o mancebo ” (“he  was  of 
cheerful  disposition  and  pleasure-loving  by  nature,  the  young  man  ’ [97]); 
“A  outra  mao  estava  nas  maos  dela,  mas  era  insensfvel  a tudo,  essa  (“His  other 
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hand  was  in  her  hands,  but  it  was  totally  insensitive,  that  one  ’ [171]);  “They 
were  the  Templars  of  modern  times,  the  Jesuits”  (203). 13 

Anacoluthia  helps  lend  this  natural  tone  or  at  least  the  impression  of  an 
elegant  negligence  to  the  prose:  “pugnacious  poltroons  who  save  their  home- 
land with  fustian  and  who  are  unbearable,  once  they  have  a protector”  (146); 
“So  the  ordinary  people  [.  . .]  their  favorite  outings  are  to  the  Madre  de  Deus” 
(23);  “the  image  of  the  girl  you  are  today  observing  simply  with  an  artist’s  eye, 
taking  note,  as  you  would  in  a charming  painting,  of  the  delicate  outline” 
(126);  “E  sabido  que  a mais  santa  lhe  nao  pesa  de  que  estejam  a morrer  por 
ela”  (“It  is  a known  fact  that  even  the  saintliest  woman  is  not  distressed  by 
having  men  die  for  love  of  her”  [161]);  “e  que  a ela  ou  lho  tinham  antes  ensi- 
nado  os  anjos,  ou  o aprendeu  depois  da  serpente”  (“their  original  mother,  who 
had  been  taught  it  before  by  the  angels  or  learned  it  later  from  the  serpent” 
[182]).  Agreement  ad  sensum  or  through  attraction  contributes  to  the  same 
purpose:  “They  just  do  not  travel,  do  not  go  out,  see  nothing  of  the  world, 
these  Lisbon  people!”  (30);  “Progress  and  Freedom  lost,  they  did  not  win” 
(81;  translation  modified). 

Orality  and  anti-rationalism  explain  the  form  of  the  sentences — short, 
light,  incisive,  nervous,  or  rash — as  well  as  the  omission  of  markers  of  logi- 
cal articulation,  evasion  of  grammar  rules,  and  the  paratactic  style,  reflecting 
the  author’s  inner  tumult  or  his  analytical,  fragmentary  view  of  reality.  The 
instantaneous,  particular  character  of  empirical  data  are  conveyed  through 
a presentation  that  is  as  autonomous  as  possible,  without  the  intrusion  of 
mediating  factors  that  by  way  of  relating  or  organizing  might  diminish  their 
vitality.  In  oral  language,  intonation,  pauses,  as  well  as  the  relations  implicit 
in  the  context  indicate  implied  psychological  values;  in  written  language, 
punctuation  symbolizes  those  values,  which  is  why  it  is  important,  from  a 
stylistic  point  of  view,  to  study  Garrett’s  punctuation.  Paratactic  style  com- 
ports not  only  the  logical  relations,  but  also  the  connection  between  tenses: 
for  instance,  in  “quebraram  todas  as  ferramentas,  era  impossivel”  (“they  broke 
all  their  tools,  it  was  impossible”  [163]),  the  second  clause  (in  the  imperfect) 
has  an  adversative  meaning;  but  in  “Carlos  found  orders  to  present  himself  at 
headquarters;  he  left  immediately”  (169),  juxtaposition  indicates  in  a concise 
way  the  sequence  in  time  that  could  also  be  represented  by  the  temporal  con- 
junction, although  in  the  first  sentence  we  can  detect  a secondary  meaning 
of  causality.  Romanticism  (here  synonymous  with  modernity)  privileges  the 
value  of  psychology  over  the  value  of  grammar;  Garrett  writes:  “I  was  well 
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liked:  and  I did  not  deserve  it”  (225;  translation  modified),  giving  the  copula- 
tive, as  often  happens  in  oral  language,  adversative  value.  This  value  results 
from  a brief  reflection,  a break  or  pause,  symbolized  by  the  colon.14 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  affirm  that  typical  sentences  in  Travels  in  My 
Homeland  are  always  invertebrate  or  very  short.  Diversity,  as  the  constant 
quality  of  the  book,  is  also  present  in  the  various  formats  of  the  sentences. 

One  principle  informs  a number  of  Garrett’s  sentences:  antithesis.  His  anti- 
thetic sentence  is  regular,  symmetric,  modeled  by  reason:  “Born  king  of  all 
creation,  he  has  lost  his  majesty;  he  is  a disinherited,  outlawed  prince  who 
today  wanders,  a fugitive  among  his  former  estates;  haughty  still  and  con- 
ceited with  his  past  memories;  low,  base,  and  wretched  in  his  present  adver- 
sity” (133).  Opposition  here  is  rooted  in  the  conflict  between  natural  man 
and  society,  viewed  by  the  author  in  accordance  with  Rousseau’s  lesson. 

In  another  example,  antithetic  symmetry  combines  with  chiasmus  (scheme 
A B - A1  B1  - a b - b1  a1):  “Innocence  (A)  can  be  lost  through  a single  mistake 
(B);  one  can  only  be  deprived  of  modesty  (A1)  through  serious  lapses,  serious 
crimes  (B1).  An  accident,  a chance  (a)  happening,  can  destroy  the  former  (b); 
the  latter  (b1),  only  an  opportune,  deliberate  and  intentional  action  (a1)”  (35; 
translation  modified). 

The  third  type  of  sentence,  common  in  Garrett’s  prose,  is  a long  sentence 
with  a series  of  non-progressive  syntagmata,  in  Damaso  Alonso’s  sense  of  the 
phrase,  meaning  sequences  of  units  (words  or  groups  of  words)  that  have  the 
same  syntactic  function  (23—26).  The  sentence  does  not  have  a logical  struc- 
ture that  serves  a central  idea.  It  gradually  becomes  longer,  it  separates  itself 
into  new  components  through  appositions  that  result  from  unexpected  men- 
tal associations  and  also  from  the  author’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  linguistic 
tools  at  his  disposal,  both  when  he  tries  to  express  feelings  and  when  he  tries 
to  faithfully  describe  reality  or  his  impressions  of  it.  Therefore,  through  the 
accumulation  of  synonyms  or  quasi-synonyms,  the  sentence  becomes  more 
intensified  and  precise.  The  abundance  that  generates  the  long  sentence  is, 
in  a certain  way,  disciplined  (within  each  series)  by  the  principle  of  symme- 
try. For  instance:  “Carlos  did  not  think  like  this,  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
so:  loyal  and  sincere,  he  had  given  his  heart  to  the  woman  who  loved  him, 
who  had  given  him  so  much  proof  of  her  love  and  devotion,  who  believed  in 
his  faithfulness,  who  existed  for  him  alone — a beautiful  woman,  extremely 
gifted  and  charming,  a woman  of  superior  intelligence  and  breeding,  who 
had  despised  crowds  of  noble,  wealthy,  powerful  suitors  to  stoop  to  him,  to 
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surrender  herself  to  a poor,  despised  foreign  fugitive”  (125;  translation  modi- 
fied). The  central  idea  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  (“Carlos  did 
not  think  like  this  [.  . .]  he  had  given  his  heart  to  the  woman  who  loved 
him”);  the  rest  of  it  consists  of  primary  and  secondary  ramifications.  What  the 
sentence  loses  in  balance,  it  gains  in  exuberance  and  strength.  That  expansive 
force  sometimes  makes  the  author  go  back  and  retrieve,  by  insisting  on  a 
crucial  word,  the  by  now  forgotten  syntactic  thread:  “those  precious  words, 
those  sweet  words  which  a less  artful  woman  finds  so  difficult  to  say:  which 
suspected,  discovered,  and  heard  long  before  by  the  heart,  spoken  a thousand 
times  by  the  eyes,  no  man  can  rest  or  consider  himself  happy,  secure  in  his 
happiness,  until  he  hears  them  pronounced  by  the  lips;  those  heavenly  words 
which  explain  the  past  and  answer  for  the  future,  which  are  the  last,  irrevo- 
cable sentence  in  a lengthy  suit  made  up  of  anxious  moments,  of  uncertainties 
and  alarms — those  last,  fatal  words,  I love  you  [it  is  only  now  that  we  arrive 
at  the  rhythmic  climax  of  the  sentence]  Joaninha  had  pronounced  them  as 
naturally,  as  sincerely,  as  easily  and  unhesitatingly  as  if  they  were — and  they 
assuredly  were — as  if  they  had  always  been  the  one  thought,  the  constant 
fixed  idea  of  her  life”  (141;  translation  modified). 

The  return  to  an  idea  already  expressed,  in  order  to  emphasize  or  develop 
it,  can  also  happen  in  a new  sentence — a compromise  between  fragmen- 
tariness and  a degree  of  coherence  in  spontaneous  thinking  (spontaneous 
in  appearance,  at  least):  “Love  is  not  defined  and  never  will  be.  True  love, 
because  the  other  things  are  not  love”  (225).  The  tendency  to  slip  even  leads 
to  the  creation  of  connections  with  a new  paragraph — a mental  break  before 
the  reiteration:  “history  must  be  exact  and  truthful.  ...  I Yes,  it  must.  And 
the  great  important  facts  that  mark  an  age  and  are  landmarks  in  a nation’s  his- 
tory, I too  shall  reject  them  ruthlessly”  (189).  Or:  “This  is — or  rather  was — a 
treasure.  Was,  because  the  soldiers’  brutality  has  disfigured  it  to  an  incredible 
degree”  (2 1 5). 15  The  return  of  the  core  word  sometimes  takes  the  form  of 
what  classical  rhetoric  calls  anadiplosis:  “I  have  seen  many  more  beautiful 
women,  some  more  adorable,  but  none  so  fascinating.  Fascinating  is  the  word 
for  her”  (228;  translation  modified). 

Suspension  and  auto-correction  also  reveal  affective  strength  or  richness  of 
imagination  that  stimulate  the  exercise  of  reflexive  intelligence:  “I  know,  of  course, 
that  it  is  a fault,  then.  All  right,  I suppose  it  is. . . but  what  an  adorable  fault!”  (75). 
“I  have  loved.  . . that  is  to  say,  I have  loved.  ...  All  right,  then,  I have  loved, 
since  there  is  no  other  word  in  these  stupid  languages  that  men  speak”  (237). 
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Accumulation  itself  does  not  always  derive  from  a lyrical  mood  or  emo- 
tional excess;  on  the  contrary,  in  certain  cases  it  comes  from  an  analysis  of 
particular  realities  that  discerns  even  the  subtlest  shadings.  According  to  this 
perspective,  the  stylistics  of  adjective  use  can  illuminate  one  of  the  most  inno- 
vative aspects  of  Garrett’s  prose. 16  Together  with  the  conjoined  epithets  of  the 
classical  tradition,  indices  of  a stable,  unitary  vision  (“That  sweet,  innocent 
child”  [124];  “that  sweet,  angelic  figure”  [112]),  there  are  series  of  adjectives 
placed  after  the  noun  and  not  linked  by  the  copulative  “and,”  revealing  the 
autonomy  of  each  element,  the  author’s  dissociate  vision  and  efforts  to  be 
precise,  to  define  the  object  on  the  most  accurate  level:  “The  whiteness  of  red- 
heads— smooth,  hard,  marmoreal”  (74;  translation  modified);  “The  leaves — 
coarse,  dry,  whitish — of  our  olive  trees”  (234;  translation  modified). 

Above  all,  Garrett’s  greatest  gift  is  his  very  rich  verbal  imagination.  The  reader 
shares  in  the  fine  voluptuousness  with  which  the  author  exploits  the  potenti- 
alities of  language,  breaking  up  cliches,  rejuvenating  words  through  unusual 
combinations  and  daring  transpositions.17  Synaesthesia  is  one  of  the  aspects  of 
Garrett’s  impressionism:  he  tells  us  about  a “dull,  defeated  sound”  (179)  and  a 
“dry,  harsh  wind”  (202-3).  There  are  also  examples  of  animated  landscape:  “the 
willows  lean  over  the  margins  of  the  Tagus  River  (134;  translation  modified).  But 
his  sense  of  humor  (and  in  this  respect  Garrett  was  definitely  a precursor  of  E^a 
de  Queiros)  turns  out  to  be  the  primary  stimulus  in  the  art  of  playing  with  the 
semantic  values  of  words.  Hyperbole,  rousing  an  unexpected  association,  may 
make  us  smile:  “The  wine  was  atrocious”  (34;  translation  modified),  Garrett 
says,  referring  to  the  terrible  wine  that  was  served  to  him  at  the  inn  in  Azambuja. 
In  the  world  of  shadows,  Monsieur  Talleyrand  brandished  his  “fearful  eyeglass” 
at  him  (48).  The  “barbarous  elbows,”  the  “cruel  feet,”  the  “antediluvian  figures” 
of  ugly  and  ungainly  women,  are  evocative  details  of  a dull  public  ball  (199; 
translation  modified).  Being  a skillful  caricaturist,  Garrett  immobilizes  a human 
being  in  the  attitude  of  a puppet:  at  one  time  he  describes  a decrepit  sexagenarian 
aristocrat,  “his  neck  held  stiff  by  his  inflexible  cravat,  his  feet  sticking  to  the  door- 
step, like  Ovid’s”  (62).  The  reader,  because  of  the  double  meaning  of  “inflexible,” 
guesses  that  the  cravat  is  endowed  with  a moral  personality,  a coercive  will,  and 
is  reminded  of  the  Councillor  Accacio  “with  his  neck  squeezed  into  an  upright 
collar”  (Queiros  29).  At  another  time,  he  describes  an  English  miss  in  a few  con- 
cise words:  “the  stiff,  upright  elegance  of  the  perpendicular  English  miss”  (74). 

Another  element  of  Garrett’s  comic  sense  is  the  interference  of  serious- 
ness in  triviality  (“complete  and  solemn  disappointment”  [40;  translation 
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modified])  or  of  triviality  in  seriousness  (“an  offended,  melancholic,  wishy- 
washy  tone”  [59;  translation  modified]).  These  same  kinds  of  associations 
appear  in  E^a  de  Queiros,  for  instance,  a “melancholically  stupid”  word  (Cal 
1 82).  To  make  someone  look  ridiculous,  one  has  only  to  represent  him  or  her 
as  a piece  of  fruit  or  some  kind  of  dish:  that  is  what  Garrett  does  when  refer- 
ring to  a “legitimate,  raw  Englishman”  (146).  In  “deep,  abstruse  philosopher” 
(27),  the  adjective  “abstruse”  suggests  a hollow  voice  as  an  inseparable  feature 
of  the  philosopher,  which  diminishes  any  respect  that  the  reader  might  have 
felt  for  his  deep  thinking.  He  also  speaks  of  an  object,  a wagon,  for  instance, 
as  if  it  were  a person:  “A  substantial,  handsome,  curtained  four-wheeler”  (29). 

Compression  is  also  a process  of  humor:  “stupid,  long  faces”  (216)  pre- 
suppose the  narrow-mindedness  usually  attributed  to  long-faced  people. 
Through  a series  of  diminutives  Garrett  describes  with  wit  the  petulant  girls: 
“Ha  umas  certas  bo(\\iinhas , gravez inhas  e espremid inhas  pela  doutorice,  que 
sao  a mais  aborrecid/Ww  coisa  e a mais  pequ inha  que  Deus  permite  fazer  as 
suas  criaturas  femeas”  (“There  are  some  little  rosebud  mouths,  all  prim  and 
pursed  with  pedantry,  that  are  the  most  abominable  and  blighted  wee  thing 
that  God  allows  to  happen  to  his  female  creatures”  [75]).  The  author  also  uses 
rhymes  to  convey  derision:  “o  mais  odioso  e engulhoso  dos  governos  pos- 
sfveis”  (“the  most  odious  and  disgusting  of  all  possible  governments”  [23]); 
“romantismo  vago,  descabelado,  vaporoso  e nebuloso!”  (“vague,  extravagant, 
vaporous,  nebulous,  romanticism!”  [132]). 18 

His  instinct  for  linguistics  made  him  guess — out  of  the  reiteration  of 
vocabulary  and  rhythm — effective  means  for  describing  and  suggesting.  In 
“with  a long,  unending  kiss  . . . long,  long  and  unending  like  the  first  kiss  of 
a pair  of  lovers”  (117),  the  idea  of  longevity  is  emphasized  not  only  by  the 
repetition  of  “long”  and  “unending,”  but  also  by  the  nasal  o of  the  former  and 
the  extension  of  the  latter.  The  same  result  is  obtained  with  the  repetition 
of  the  adverbial  suffix  - mente : “lentamente  e silenciosamente  se  retirou  para 
dentro  de  casa”  (“[Joaninha]  went  slowly  and  silently  into  the  house”  [86]); 19 
likewise  with  the  conjunction  que , which  suggests,  in  this  case  only  through 
fatiguing  insistency,  the  slow  passage  of  time:  “Ate  que  se  meteu  frade,  e que 
passaram  anos,  e que  o fizeram  guardiao  do  seu  convento”  (“Until  he  became 
a monk,  the  years  went  by  and  he  was  made  superior  of  his  monastery”  [96]). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  repetition  of  the  copulative  emphasizes  every  new 
launching  of  an  action:  “aquela  [imagem]  vinha  espontanea;  era  repelida,  e 
tornava,  e tornava”  (“the  former  came  spontaneously:  it  was  repelled,  but  it 
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kept  coming  back  again,  and  again”  [127]).  However  the  reiteration  of  vocab- 
ulary may  have  merely  superlative  value:  “only  her  tears  spoke  to  him,  flowing 
very,  very  gently,  like  a continuous,  natural  spring  that  flows  without  effort 
or  stimulus”  (172);  “beautiful,  beautiful,  in  a way  that  a face  can  be  beauti- 
ful when  it  reflects  little  of  the  soul”  (171;  translation  modified).  Note  also 
how,  in  Travels , the  alliteration  and  repetition  of  “dark”  vowels  reinforces  the 
context:  “nua  e nula,  monotona  e singela”  (“bare  and  non-existent,  monoto- 
nous and  simple”  [94]);  “tudo  silencioso,  mudo,  morto”  (“all  silent,  mute, 
dead”  [150]).  There  was  no  area  of  the  Portuguese  language  that  the  author 
of  Travels  did  not  exploit  in  order  to  obtain  new  expressive  effects.  Stylistic 
phonetics  is  one  of  the  most  curious  aspects  of  Garrett’s  prose. 

The  author’s  refined  idiomatic  awareness  demanded  continuing  atten- 
tion to  the  rhythm  of  the  sentences.  From  this  fact  stems,  presumably,  the 
tendency  to  put  the  object  pronoun  before  the  verb — an  inversion  that  is 
characteristic  of  Garrett’s  style:  “those  last,  fatal  words,  I love  you , Joaninha 
pronounced  as  naturally,  as  sincerely,  as  easily  and  unhesitatingly  as  if”  (14 1; 
translation  modified).  “A  luz  ba$a  do  crepusculo,  coada  ainda  pelos  ramos 
das  arvores,  iluminava  tibiamente  as  expressivas  fei^oes  da  donzela;  e as  for- 
mas graciosas  do  seu  corpo  se  desenhavam  mole  e voluptuosamente  no  fundo 
vaporoso  e vago  das  exalta^oes  da  terra”  (“The  dim  light  of  dusk,  filtering 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  cast  a feeble  glow  on  the  girl’s  expressive 
features,  while  the  graceful  lines  of  her  body  appeared  with  voluptuous  lan- 
guor against  the  vague,  misty  background  of  the  earth’s  vapors”  [114]).  “Ele 
segurou-a  com  as  suas  [maos]  ambas  e lha  beijou  mil  vezes”  (“He  seized  it 
[i.e.,  Georgina’s  hand]  with  both  of  his  [hands]  and  kissed  it  over  and  over 
again”  [177]).  “Georgina  ajoelhou  ao  pe  do  frade,  tomou  as  maos  dele  nas 
suas,  e lhas  afagou  com  piedade”  (“Georgina  knelt  down  by  the  monk,  took 
his  hands  in  hers  and  stroked  them  gently”  [182]).  Of  course,  only  a meticu- 
lous study  of  the  position  of  pronouns  in  the  Portuguese  literary  prose  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  would  determine  the  originality  of 
sentence  order  in  Garrett’s  work. 

Sometimes  the  sentence  rhythm  reaches  high  poetic  quality  in  Travels. 
If  one  applies  to  Garrett  the  method  that  Servien  used  to  analyze  Atala , isolat- 
ing the  rhythmic  fragment  (regular  or  irregular  “verse  lines”)  and  marking  the 
stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  with  the  respective  long  and  short  syllable 
signs,  an  expressive  musicality,  which  in  some  passages  deserves  to  be  classi- 
fied as  lyrical,  stands  out.  The  following  is  an  example: 
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L^wbra-te  como  numa  «<?ite 
pu ra,  serma  e estre4zda, 
aqueles  dous  se  despe^’ram, 
um  do  outvo  no  meio  do  va\e\ 
como  se  despe^/ram 
trisits,  duvi^/osos,  infe//zes, 
e ja  outios,  tao  <?«tros 
do  que  dantes  y»ram 


Remember  how,  on  a 
clear,  serene,  starry  night, 
those  two  took  leave 

of  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the  valley; 

how  sad,  uncertain  and  unhappy 

was  their  farewell 

and  how  very  different 

they  were  from  before 


The  syllable  structure  of  the  original  version  can  be  represented  as  follows: 


— UU  UUUU  — (U)  (8) 

— U U — (U)  U U — (U)  (7) 

u u U — U U U — (U)  (8) 

UU  — UUUU—  (8) 

UUUUU-(U)  (6) 

_ u U U — U U U — (U)  (9) 

U U — U U — (U)  (6) 

U U U U — (U)  (5) 


Note  that  the  second  and  sixth  “verse  lines”  are  almost  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal, both  have  three  adjectives,  and  that  there  are  two  parts  (4+4) — each  with 
its  own  ascending  phase  or  arsis  and  descending  phase  or  thesis:  8/7/  /8/8 
— 6/9/  / 6/ 5.  Such  regularity  helps  to  create  a serene,  nostalgic  atmosphere. 
In  the  letter  written  by  Carlos,  especially  in  Chapter  XLVI,  there  are  other 
passages  whose  lyrical  sonority  could  serve  as  the  object  of  new  analyses  of  an 
instinctive  cantus  obscurus. 

It  is  now  time  to  conclude.  Although  this  short  study  of  Garrett’s  prose 
is  not  complete,  it  seems  to  have  documented  satisfactorily  the  statement 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay:  “In  Portuguese  literary  prose  modernity 
was  undoubtedly  the  creation  of  Almeida  Garrett.”  Anybody  can  deduce  the 
veracity  of  this  statement,  as  it  has  become  commonplace  in  Portuguese  liter- 
ary history,  but  there  is  no  essay  of  significant  proportions  that  has  proven  it 
until  today.  If  style  is  the  man  himself,  as  it  is  said  (and  this  belief  was  never 
in  Buffo n’s  mind  by  the  way),  Travels  prose  is  the  most  complete  revelation 
of  a very  rich  personality,  with  some  of  its  faults  (a  certain  affectation  of  man- 
ners, a certain  coquetry  of  a mundane  man  who  addressed  himself  to  “gentle 
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readers”)  and  its  portentous  qualities:  penetrating  and  labile  intelligence,  vast 
culture,  exceptional  experience  of  life,  permanently  alert  emotivity,  imagina- 
tion, a sense  of  humor,  an  accurate  sense  for  the  usage  of  language.  How- 
ever, style  is  also  the  epoch;  if  Garrett  sometimes  also  accepted  what  was  con- 
demned to  die  (like  certain  theatrical  rhetoric  and  dense  vocabulary,  natural 
to  the  atmosphere  of  Friar  Dinis,  for  example) — with  his  amazing  capacity  of 
receptivity  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  mental  independence,  the  intuition 
with  which  the  author  distinguished  in  Romanticism  the  ephemeral  trend 
of  profound  renovation — generally,  as  a prose  writer,  he  embodied  every- 
thing that  by  that  time  was  a pronouncement  and  preparation  for  the  future. 
Romanticism  was  for  Garrett  the  present  time:  therefore  he  opened  his  spirit 
to  the  new  winds  of  European  culture,  and,  out  of  a very  stiff  and  abstract 
prose  (yet  Verney  had  already  adapted  the  injunctions  of  the  illuminist  reason 
to  it,  and  made  the  familiar  part  of  it),  he  created  an  agile,  plastic,  insubor- 
dinate, and  transient  one,  capable  of  recording  the  most  subtle  vibration  of 
the  mind,  sensible  to  every  range  of  affections  and  impulses  and,  at  the  same 
time,  descriptive,  impressionist  avant  la  lettre.  Romanticism  was  for  Garrett 
nationality:  therefore  he  took  from  the  masters  of  vernacular  Portuguese  and 
mainly  from  everyday  language  and  peasants’  speech  the  virtualities  that  he 
put  into  action.  Romanticism  was  for  Garrett  individuality:  therefore  he  cre- 
ated his  own  language,  while  discovering  and  fulfilling  himself  in  plenitude, 
leaving  us  the  precious  lesson  that  it  is  in  ourselves  that  we  should  search 
for  the  last  secret  of  style.  If  the  prose  of  Travels  maintains,  almost  intact,  its 
power  of  seduction,  it  is  because  Garrett  belongs  to  a number  of  great  initia- 
tors who,  through  their  written  work,  continue  to  live  on  in  the  disquietude 
of  those  who,  faithful  to  the  present  time,  travel  the  paths  they  themselves 
point  out,  euphoric  with  each  new  discovery. 
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Notes 

1 For  example:  safar-se,  abichar,  empalmar,  pescar  with  the  meaning  of  “to  understand,” 
esturro  in  the  sense  of  “pounding,”  salvo  seja,  pr’amor  de,  and  even  solecisms  and  regional  accents. 

2 I recall  what  L.  Reynaud,  in  Le  Romantisme,  says  about  Sterne,  whose  Sentimental  Journey 
acted  as  a stimulus  for  Travels  in  My  Homeland:  contrary  to  the  ancient  authors,  “he  writes  in 
order  to  externalize  the  gracefulness  of  his  spirit” — “he  reveals  himself  an  author  even  in  the 
smallest  sentences.  He  only  cares  about  what  he  exposes  to  the  extent  that  it  represents  an 
opportunity  to  shine  before  his  own  eyes  as  well  as  those  of  the  reader”  (115). 

3 [Translators  note.]  All  of  the  quotations  in  English  throughout  this  review  are  from  John 
M.  Parker’s  translation.  Due  to  the  character  of  this  review,  which  focuses  on  the  language  used 
by  Garrett  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland , Parker’s  version  sometimes  does  not  fit  the  concept(s) 
being  discussed  or  does  not  show  what  the  example  is  supposed  to  demonstrate.  In  such  cases, 
when  no  English  translation  is  capable  of  expressing  the  concept(s)  or  idea(s)  being  discussed, 
the  original  Portuguese  quotation  is  given  and  Parker’s  version  appears  in  brackets.  At  other 
times  Parker’s  translation  is  slightly  or  fully  changed,  so  that  the  example,  still  in  English,  reflects 
what  is  being  discussed;  in  these  cases,  the  quotation  is  accompanied  by  the  notation  “transla- 
tion modified”;  the  number  of  the  page  given  in  both  cases  still  corresponds  to  Parker’s  transla- 
tion, so  that  the  English-speaking  reader  can  follow  the  narrative. 

4 See  the  prospectus  of  O Portuguez,  October,  1 826:  “Let  us  see,  the  art  of  writing  a news- 
paper is  also  difficult:  the  periodical  writings,  obviously  due  to  their  ephemeral  and  diverse 
character,  are  more  free;  they  neither  demand  nor  convey  the  same  precision  and  elegance  as 
a continuous  treatise  or  any  other  form  of  writing  and  genre  eventually  does.  However  they 
comport  other  difficulties  that  are  not  of  little  or  less  worth.” 

5 This,  in  a dialogue!  Sometimes  the  dialogues  in  Garrett’s  work  lack  naturalness  and  are  full 
of  aspects  of  literary  language;  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  prose  approaches  oral  registers. 

6 [Translator’s  note.]  Prejuizo  is  a Portuguese  word  that  means  “damage,”  “disadvantage.” 
Garrett  used  it  in  the  sense  of  the  similar  English  word  “prejudice,”  which  corresponds  to  the 
Portuguese  preconceito. 

7 It  is  in  the  epistle  written  by  Carlos  that  the  majority  of  the  shocking  foreign  words  can  be 
found,  including  the  word  montar  in  the  sense  of  subir  (“climb”). 

8 Garrett’s  very  fine  sensibility  for  the  use  of  the  language  caused  him  to  repudiate  certain 
artificial  alternatives  that  were  vigorously  maintained  by  purists:  in  O Inglez  the  author  makes 
the  characters  say  the  word  tapa-luz  (“lamp-shade” — as  a translation  for  “abat-jour”),  and  then 
concludes  “maybe  it  is  bad”  and  teaches  the  following  lesson:  “This  is  how  a word  should  be 
tested:  if  words  were  always  submitted  to  this  process,  maybe  Portuguese  would  be  exempt  of 
some  sapless  and  insipid  exemplars”  ( Obras  2:  490). 

9 However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  mixture  is  intentional:  with  his  fine  sensibility,  Gar- 
rett was  well  aware  of  the  various  cultural  and  social  levels  of  the  language;  he  ironically  puts 
together  synonyms  of  different  nuances:  “torment  of  those  waking  dreamers  who  go  around, 
whom  the  learned  university  calls  nervous , the  language  of  novels  sensitive , and  as  the  popular 
expression  has  it,  crazy  ’ (128).  Namorar  (“to  flirt”),  the  author  writes,  as  was  quoted  previously, 
is  “an  absurd,  vulgar  word  I detest”  (226). 

10  [Translator’s  note.]  The  regular  form  for  the  construction  of  the  superlative  in  Portuguese 
is  the  suffix  -Issimola.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  adjective  grande  (“big”),  the  superlative 
irregular  form  enorme  is  usually  preferable  to  the  regular  form  grandlssimo. 

11  Consult  J.  do  Prado  Coelho’s  “La  mise-en-relief  stylistique  de  quelques  possibilites  syn- 
taxiques  du  portugais.” 
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12  The  aesthetics  of  irregularity  or  asymmetry  appear  in  Travels  more  than  once:  with  respect 
to  the  nightingale’s  song,  Garrett  speaks  of  a “torrent  of  melodies  [.  . .]  beautifully  irregular  and 
inventive”  (115);  in  another  passage  the  author  states  that  “Fora  de  Vila  is  a public  square,  vast, 
irregular,  and  rambling  like  a romantic  poem”  (150). 

13  See  Ernesto  Guerra  da  Cal  (249-52). 

14  In  his  excellent  book  about  the  language  and  style  of  E$a  de  Queiros,  previously  men- 
tioned, Ernesto  Guerra  da  Cal  points  out  that  in  the  domain  of  punctuation,  the  revolution 
carried  out  by  E£a  was  as  notorious  as  the  one  in  the  domain  of  syntactic  order  (252).  However, 
it  must  be  noted  that  Garrett  was  a precursor  of  E$a  in  this  area  too,  giving  punctuation  marks 
psychological  and  aesthetic  value.  The  author  of  Travels  had  already  used  the  dash  and  semicolon, 
as  well  as  combinations  of  both,  to  mark  the  breaks,  more  or  less  long,  that  suggest  an  implicit 
subordinate  clause,  etc.:  “Me,  despite  the  critics,  I still  believe  in  our  Camoens;  I always  have” 
(44);  “Yet  modesty  can  be  almost  entirely  a failing  in  a man  if  it  be  excessive  and  come  close  to 
timidity,  to  what  society  calls  savoir-fairn  (36);  “All  power  was  in  God,  who  delegated  it  to  father 
over  son,  thus  to  the  head  of  a family  over  the  family,  and  thus  from  one  of  these  over  the  State” 
(91);  “He  said  it  himself:  a man  who  had  become  a monk  when  he  was  old  and  weary  of  this 
world”  (90).  Another  aspect  of  punctuation  in  Garrett,  an  aspect  that  da  Cal  considers  to  be  typi- 
cal of  impressionism  (it  appears  in  Flaubert,  Huysmans,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  author  of  The  Relic), 
is  the  copulative  “and”  after  a period:  “We  men  are  not  capable  of  so  much.  And  therefore  we  are 
so  full  of  admiration.  And  are  so  ready  to  forgive.  And  so  happy  to  forget”  (184). 

15  In  Garrett,  the  frail  connection  among  sentences  that  make  up  different  paragraphs  (the 
blank  line  itself  visually  suggests  a pause  in  the  course  of  the  thought),  happens  through  the  use  of 
“and,”  “thus,”  “but”:  “That  is  how  I should  go  about  the  description,  I know  full  well.  But  there 
is  a fatal,  insuperable  impediment,  as  with  the  famous  salvo  that  did  not  happen.  ...  It  is  that 
it  wasn’t  anything  like  that.  / And  I do  not  wish  to  malign  the  good  people  of  Azambuja”  (33). 

16  The  corrections  made  in  the  autograph  of  Travels,  which  is  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Biblioteca  Geral  at  the  University  of  Coimbra,  illustrate  the  process  Garrett  carried  out  regarding 
the  enrichment  of  the  characterization.  The  passage:  “In  effect,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  naive, 
innocent  dignity  of  that  innocent  girl  and  the  old  woman’s  sober,  serene  appearance  made  them  so 
respected  by  the  soldiers”  was  altered,  and  instead  Garrett  wrote  the  following:  “In  a short  time  it 
became  clear  that  her  grandmother  [instead  of  old  woman,  which  Garrett  crossed  out]  was  right. 
Joaninha’s  frank,  innocent  dignity  and  the  old  woman’s  [instead  of  grandmother’s]  sober  appear- 
ance and  serene,  kindly  melancholy  made  them  so  respected  by  the  soldiers”  (111). 

17  See,  for  instance,  how  Garrett  increases  the  value  of  the  adjective  grande  by  putting  it  after 
gorda  (in  an  unexpected  metaphorical  use)  and  putting  both  qualifiers  after  the  noun,  removing 
the  effect  of  the  alliteration:  “A  lugra^o  era  gorda  e grande”  (“The  hoax  was  a huge  one”  [196]). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  plays  with  words:  “I  have  to  confess  quite  frankly  to  being  a 
somnambulist,  a somniloquist,  a . . . No,  it  is  better  with  its  Greek  look  (my  Hellenic  bump  is 
in  an  astonishing  state  of  tumescence  today!) — let  us  say,  somnilogic,  somnigraphic”  (37-38). 
“Returning  from  the  philological  digression,  let  us  get  back  to  optrics  and  catoptrics”  (201). 

18  Note  that  in  the  manuscript  of  Travels  that  is  now  in  the  Biblioteca  Geral  at  the  University 
of  Coimbra,  Garrett  wrote  “vague,  extravagant,  vaporous,  phosphorescent,  nebulous  romanti- 
cism,” erasing  afterwards  the  word  “phosphorescent.” 

19  [Translator’s  note.]  There  is  a rule  of  Portuguese  grammar  that  states  that  when  two  or 
more  adverbs  formed  with  the  suffix  “-mente”  follow  one  another,  only  the  last  one  shall  carry 
the  suffix  (in  order  to  avoid  repetition). 
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Intertextual  & Interdisciplinary  Approaches 


Travels  in  My  Homeland  as  Hypertext:  Working  Hypotheses 


Carlos  Reis 

Translated  by  Kathryn  Bishop-Sanchez 


In  a particular  passage  of  Chapter  XXVI  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland — the 
section  that  in  the  text’s  first  edition  corresponded  to  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  second  volume — Garrett  attempts  a sort  of  journey  in  time  (another 
journey),  enabled  by  the  evocative  power  of  words.  Tired  of  reading  Bentham, 
he  picked  up  The  Lusiads  and  went  towards  the  window: 

It  was  one  of  those  brilliant  winter  mornings  such  as  you  find  only  in  Lisbon. 

I opened  The  Lusiads  at  random,  chanced  upon  canto  IV  and  began  to  read  those 
lovely  stanzas  that  begin:  ‘At  last,  in  Lisbon’s  noble  harbour.  . Gradually  my 
blood  stirred  inside  me,  I felt  the  arteries  throb  in  my  temples.  . . The  letters  flew 
from  the  page,  I raised  my  eyes  and  found  myself  looking  at  the  pitiful  galley,  the 
Vasco  da  Gama , which  sits  there  as  a monumental  caricature  of  our  naval  glory.  . . 

Yet  I saw  none  of  that:  I saw  the  Tagus,  I saw  the  Portuguese  flag  fluttering  in  the 
morning  breeze,  the  Tower  of  Belem  in  the  distance.  . . I dreamed,  I dreamed  that 
I was  Portuguese,  that  Portugal  was  Portugal  again. 

Such  was  the  power  that  the  prestige  of  the  scene  gave  to  the  images  evoked 
by  those  lines  of  poetry. 

At  that  moment,  the  galley  salutes  some  approaching  gigs.  . . It  was  the  navy 
minister  who  was  going  abroad.  (Garrett  147) 
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For  the  time  being,  we  will  disregard  a very  important  aspect  of  this  pas- 
sage (the  dialectical  contrast  between  historical  periods,  previously  referred 
to  by  Augusto  da  Costa  Dias  [67-68]),  to  focus  at  this  point  on  what  con- 
stitutes a process  of  discursive  construction,  eminently  dynamic  and  virtually 
hypertextual.  First  of  all,  and  taking  into  consideration  a very  broad  concept 
of  hypertextuality , it  must  be  noted  that  the  text  examined  here  outlines,  in 
an  epic  tone,  an  incipient  representation  (“I  dreamed  that  I was  Portuguese, 
that  Portugal  was  Portugal  again”),  whose  hypertext  (and  also  architext)  is  The 
Lusiads , explicitly  quoted,  in  fact. 1 Secondly,  and  moving  towards  a different 
conceptualization  of  the  notion  of  hypertext  (with  which  we  will  mainly  be 
concerned  in  the  present  study),  it  can  be  said  that  the  text  is  dynamic,  for  its 
functions  are  not  limited,  strictly  speaking,  to  those  of  verbal  representation: 
the  narrative  focus  moves  from  a written  text  (an  excerpt  from  The  Lusiads) 
to  the  visual  observation  of  the  location  that  inspired  the  text  (Lisbon’s  noble 
harbour ),  and  from  there  to  another  space,  this  time  an  interior  evocation, 
that  leads  to  another  form  of  visualization,  once  again  stemming  from  the 
initial  starting  point,  the  verses  of  The  Lusiads.  Reading,  seeing  and  imagining 
are,  thus,  interdependent  procedures,  couched  in  a dynamic  of  representa- 
tion in  which  the  visual  is  predominant,  and  all  of  which  are  completed  by  a 
movement  that  enables,  within  the  same  text  (or  within  the  already  incipient 
hypertext ),  the  narrative  focus  to  move  from  the  present  to  the  past,  from  the 
present  to  the  absent,  from  reality  to  virtual  reality. 

2. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  consider,  in  very  broad  terms,  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  the  construction  of  discourse  in  Travels , even  before  reviewing  the 
predominant  elements  of  the  text’s  structure;  and  we  will  try  to  do  this  in  light 
of  the  conceptualization  of  discourse  formulated  by  Michel  Foucault.  Accord- 
ing to  Foucault,  discourse  corresponds  to  “a  group  of  statements  in  so  far  as 
they  belong  to  the  same  discursive  formation.”  Foucault  continues  as  follows: 
“it  does  not  form  a rhetorical  or  formal  unity,  endlessly  repeatable,  whose 
appearance  or  use  in  history  might  be  indicated  (and,  if  necessary,  explained); 
it  is  made  up  of  a limited  number  of  statements  for  which  a group  of  condi- 
tions of  existence  can  be  defined”  (117). 

In  accordance  with  this  concept,  we  will  refer  to  the  discourse  of  Trav- 
els as  the  enunciated  result  of  a process  that  is  institutional,  transindividual 
and  strongly  linked  to  anonymous  and  historical  rules,  of  a socio-cultural 
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and  psycho-cultural  nature.  As  such,  the  discourse  of  Travels  occurs  from  a 
rhetorical-discursive  strategy,  indissociable  from  the  Romantic  tradition  of 
travel  literature,  although  this  strategy  is  not  adopted  passively  and  without 
critical  awareness. 

It  is  important  that  this  be  the  case  in  order  for  the  discourse  of  Travels  to 
be  enriched  by  a construct  of  hypertextuality  such  as  the  one  in  question.  Or, 
in  other  words,  in  as  much  as  it  incorporates  the  movement  of  a journey,  not 
only  as  a narrative  form  (that  is,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  literary  genre),  but 
also  by  absorbing  its  specific  logic,  Travels  in  My  Homeland  creates  the  neces- 
sary discursive  conditions  to  transcend  the  level  of  mere  verbal  representation 
of  a determined  trajectory. 

That  which  we  refer  to  as  the  “specific  logic”  of  the  journey  has  to  do  with 
attitudes  that  are  not  only  physical  but  also  pertain  to  the  scope  of  an  ethical- 
cultural  and  even  epistemological  nature,  implying  broadened  restraints  for 
what  is  hoped  to  be  represented  in  discourse.  The  travel  discourse  (and  the 
discourse  of  Travels ) thus  results  from  spatial  movement,  but  also  implies  the 
passing  of  time,  the  sense  of  change,  the  awareness  of  distance  and  the  value 
of  difference.  The  discursive  homologation  of  movement  is  processed  in  the 
narrative  because  its  fundamental  constitutional  principle — the  principle  of 
narrativity — provides  functional  resources  that  correspond  to  what  can  be 
referred  to  as  the  attitudes  of  the  journey  (movement,  change,  the  passing  of 
time,  etc.) — resources  that  the  theoretical  school  of  narratology  has  for  the 
most  part  attempted  to  clarify. 

In  the  case  at  hand,  the  travel  narrative  is  based  on  the  tradition  and  insti- 
tutional weight  of  Romantic  travel  accounts,  taken  by  Almeida  Garrett  as  the 
starting  point  to  be  re-interpreted.  Indeed,  even  long  before  Travels , Garrett 
sought  to  valorize  the  metaphorical  and  symbolic  potential  of  narrative  travel, 
evoked  through  a discourse  that  is  shaped  by  the  capacity  to  transcend  what 
is  immediately  visible  and  susceptible  of  being  represented.  We  are  referring 
here  to  a fundamental  text  of  Garrett’s  lyrical  corpus,  the  1828  prologue  to 
Llrica  de  Joao  Minimo , entitled  “Notfcia  do  autor  desta  obra”  (Notification 
from  the  author  of  this  text),  a text  that  has  always  been  considered  a sort  of 
rehearsal  for  Travels.  What  is  of  interest  is  the  beginning  of  a travel  account — a 
rather  short  account,  a short  journey — but  it  is  also  a reflection  on  the  digres- 
sive power  of  travel  discourse  as  a means  to  overcome  one’s  surrounding  space 
and  immediate  experience,  drawn  by  the  evocation  of  other  places,  texts  and 
various  illustrations,  as  a tentative  approach  to  hypertextuality.2 
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At  several  moments  in  Travels  the  narrator  enunciates  reflections  that  hint 
towards  the  discrete  rejection  of  literary  models  and  also  towards  the  invig- 
oration  of  travel  discourse  as  virtually  transverbal.  We  will  draw  attention  to 
three  of  these  passages:  first,  the  section  where  the  narrator,  in  Chapter  I,  pro- 
claims the  purpose  of  going  beyond  Xavier  de  Maistres  experience  in  Voyage 
autour  de  ma  chambre , a reference  that  is,  in  this  manner,  convoked  and  then 
surpassed.  “My  pen  was  always  ambitious,”  declares  the  narrator;  “poor  yet 
presumptuous,  it  needs  a broader  theme.  That  is  just  what  I will  give  it.  I shall 
go  to  Santarem,  no  less,  and  I swear  that  everything  I see  and  hear,  everything 
I think  and  feel,  shall  be  chronicled”  (21).  Next,  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter 
II,  the  narrator  returns  to  the  theme  of  attempting  to  fix  the  parameters  that 
direct  this  journey  and  its  discourse:  it  is  here  a question  of  refuting  the  para- 
digm established  in  Impressions  de  voyage , largely  popularized  by  Romantic  lit- 
erature and  its  bourgeois  consumerism,  and  affirming  the  journey  as  symbol.3 
The  narrator  declares:  “Now  this  journey  of  mine  up  the  Tagus  symbolizes 
the  march  of  our  social  progress:  I hope  the  reader  has  understood  this  by  now. 
I shall  be  careful  to  remind  him  from  time  to  time,  for  I very  much  fear  he  will 
forget”  (28).  Which  means  the  reader  must  accompany  this  evocative  move- 
ment of  feelings  that  is  situated  beyond  the  description  of  places  and  events. 
This  should  be  accomplished  through  participation,  or  at  least  at  times  tentative 
interactivity.  The  third  passage  that  is  worthy  of  mention  here  is  found  quite 
a lot  further  ahead  in  the  narrative  when  the  narrator  definitively  (and  even 
somewhat  insolently — could  it  be  that  he  is  responding,  for  Garrett,  to  remarks 
in  fact  made  by  readers?)  rejects  travel  discourse  as  inventory  and  narration: 

I am  very  sorry,  dear  reader,  if  you  expected  something  else  of  my  Travels , if  I unin- 
tentionally fail  to  keep  promises  you  thought  to  see  in  the  title,  but  which  I certainly 
did  not  make.  Perhaps  you  wished  me  to  count  the  leagues  of  the  highway  milestone 
by  milestone?  The  height  and  breadth  of  the  buildings  palm  by  palm?  Their  founda- 
tion dates  number  by  number?  To  summarize  the  history  of  every  stone,  of  every 
ruin?  Go  to  Father  Vasconcelos:  there  you  shall  find  everything  about  Santarem, 
truth  and  fabrication,  in  massive  folio  and  large  print.  I cannot  write  books  of  that 
sort,  and  even  if  I could,  I have  other  things  to  do.  (157)4 

It  is  necessary  to  note,  first  of  all,  that  the  promises  had  in  fact  already 
been  made,  up  front,  in  the  very  first  chapter,  and  read  as  follows:  “everything 
I see  and  hear,  everything  I think  and  feel,  shall  be  chronicled”;  this  led  to 
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the  concept  of  chronicle  being  interpreted  in  a relatively  poor,  factualist,  and 
anecdotal  manner,  a meaning  that  is  now  rejected.  This  is  not,  however,  what 
is  essential  at  this  point;  what  is  of  interest  is  the  implicit  purpose  (the  pur- 
pose that  is  here  reiterated)  of  transcending  the  concrete  and  the  referential  of 
the  representation  of  the  journey  by  means  of  the  dynamic  evocation  of  texts 
and  images,  referred  to  immediately  before  this  paragraph — and  certainly 
because  of  this  it  was  necessary  to  render  explicit  the  elements  of  this  passage. 
The  narrator  declares:  “This  is  what  I was  thinking — for  I was  not  thinking 
about  anything,  just  musing,  while  those  lines  of  Faust  were  in  my  memory 
and  that  moving  view  of  the  Tagus  and  its  banks  before  my  eyes”  (156). 

In  summary,  to  travel  and  recount  a journey  becomes:  thinking,  remem- 
bering (or  quoting),  and  seeing,  in  a process  of  plural  and  simultaneous 
enunciation  of  discourses  and  evocation  of  scenarios  seen.  This  confirms  the 
tendency  that  we  have  been  underlining  to  interpret  the  journey  and  specifi- 
cally its  account  as  the  result  of  a dialectic  between  acceptance  and  rejection, 
architextual  reference  (in  relation  to  a model  of  genre),  and  hypertextual  tran- 
scendence, here  (and  once  again)  as  perceived  in  Garrett’s  work.5 

3. 

We  will  now  analyze  the  structural  properties  of  the  discourse  in  Travels , as  a 
discourse  that  emerges  from  principles  of  plurality  and  dynamism,  principles 
that  we  will  seek  to  view  in  light  of  another  and  more  complex  analysis  of  the 
concept  of  hypertextuality.  The  narrative  communication  that  encompasses 
and  determines  the  discourse  of  Travels  is  eminently  interpellant  and,  because 
of  this,  potentially  interactive.  This  means  that  the  discourse  of  Travels  is  an 
overtly  perlocutionary  discourse,  in  that  it  exerts  an  action  on  its  receiver, 
seeking  to  produce  effects  that  transcend  the  closed  circuit  of  communication 
and  prolong  it  to  the  level  of  social,  political,  and  ideological  behavior.6  The 
most  visible  manifestations  of  this  tendency  are  the  famous  interpellations 
towards  the  male  (and  female)  reader,  but  they  are  obviously  not  the  only 
ones.  Even  the  specific  logic  of  composing  Travels  in  My  Homeland  as  a serial 
publication  reveals  not  only  this  perlocutionary  investment,  but  also  this  cult 
of  a diffuse  interactivity  that  it  is  necessary  to  recuperate.  Indeed,  when  we 
read  Travels  nowadays  in  book  form,  we  often  forget  that  the  narrative  was 
not  initially  conceived  nor  enunciated  in  these  terms — despite  the  fact  that 
the  narrator  makes  reference,  at  a certain  point,  to  this  “preposterous,  unclas- 
sifiable  book  of  my  Travels'  (169),  suggesting  an  awareness  of  its  singularity 
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that  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  normality  of  a book.  Interactivity  is 
here  referred  to,  already,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  only  the  narrator  (or  some- 
one in  his  stead:  a prickly  issue  that  we  will  not  examine  at  this  point)  who 
maintains  the  reader’s  curiosity  and  determines  the  rhythm  of  the  narrative, 
the  moments  in  which  it  is  interrupted  and  the  momentary  suspension  of 
the  action.  It  is  the  reader,  through  his/her  formally  silent  presence,  who  in 
a certain  way  requires  and  determines  these  rhythms,  interruptions  and,  in 
general,  the  strategies  that  prolong  the  attention  that  is  interrupted  only  to 
demand  new  development  once  again:  in  a certain  manner,  it  is  the  reader 
who  dictates  the  narrative  by  demanding  to  be  captivated  by  it. 

One  might  say  that  this  has  always  been  the  case  ever  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  very  first  narratives,  and  that  is  partly  true.  Yet  this  concept  has 
probably  never  been  so  explicit  as  at  the  present  time:  a present  that  not  only 
includes  Garrett,  but  refers  to  a tradition  that  stems,  at  least,  from  Sterne  and 
that  became  more  refined  when  the  logic  of  the  cultural  production  of  the 
nineteenth  century  required  a greater  readership,  an  interest,  also  commer- 
cial, fueled  by  the  captivation  of  the  reader’s  attention  (it  became  important 
to  sell  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books)  and  strategies  of  communication 
adapted  to  these  purposes.  It  is  also  because  of  this  that,  progressively,  the 
reader  became  a public,  as  underlined  by  E^a  de  Queiros,  forty  years  after 
Travels.  Travels  constituted  a long  narrative  published  in  a magazine  with  a 
broad  readership  (in  this  case,  the  Revista  Universal  Lisbonese ),  consisting  of 
relatively  autonomous  chapters  but  also  somewhat  connected  to  each  other, 
a text  that  we  can  consider  interactive  as  it  conducted  an  initial  dialogue 
between  the  beholder  and  the  receiver  of  the  word,  given  that  the  receiver 
was  more  and  more  entitled  to  determine  the  direction  and  rhythm  of  the 
narrative.  Let  us  recall  an  excerpt  of  this  dialogue,  instigated  by  the  narrator, 
in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a particular  aesthetic  orientation,  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  Azambuja  inn  is  described: 

On  with  the  description  of  the  inn  and  an  end  to  all  these  digressions.  It  cannot 
be  classical,  that  is  clear,  this  description  of  ours.  Then  it  shall  be  romantic.  Not 
that  either.  Why  not?  I have  only  to  put  in  a Chourineur  sharpening  a huge  knife 
a foot  and  a half  long,  fit  to  carve  up  any  man  or  beast  that  gets  in  his  way.  (33) 

Thus,  as  can  be  read  (or  better:  as  can  be  heard)  there  are  practically  two 
voices:  one  that  refuses  the  classical  register  and  the  one  that  refutes  the  romantic 
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solution;  the  voice  that  rejects  this  second  solution  and  the  one  that  finally,  in  a 
parodic  fashion  that  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  here,  dares  to  adopt  it. 

4. 

Another  structural  property  of  the  discourse  of  Travels  is  the  plurality  of  nar- 
rators that  contribute  to  its  enunciation,  in  a movement  of  diversified  voices 
that  the  main  narrator  can  only  control  to  a certain  point.  Let  s note;  he  who 
proposes  to  “chronicle”  (and  then,  as  it  is  already  known,  does  many  other 
things)  is  a traveler  who  “by  the  insistence  of  a friend”  (21)  decides  to  surpass 
the  example  of  Xavier  de  Maistre  and  travel  to  Santarem.  Afterwards,  as  the 
movement  of  the  journey  leans  towards  unchaining  the  movement  of  the  nar- 
rative, a story  motivated  by  the  contemplation  of  a window  and  an  old  house 
in  the  valley  of  Santarem  is  told.  It  is  one  of  the  travel  companions  who  vol- 
unteers to  tell  this  story,  but  the  narrator  manages,  in  this  case,  to  reduce  the 
voice  of  the  other  to  his  own  and  thus  disguise  this  secondary  account.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Chapter  X,  the  narrator  declares:  “This  chapter  s end  shall  serve 
as  a prologue  and  the  subject  matter  of  my  tale  shall  go  into  the  next”  (67). 

Lastly,  Friar  Dinis,  in  Chapters  XLIII  and  XLIX,  becomes  momentarily 
the  narrator  of  the  episodes  that  constitute  the  epilogue  of  the  story  of  the 
Maiden  of  the  Nightingales,  immediately  before  and  after  Carlos  who,  in  epis- 
tolary discourse,  has  assumed  the  role  of  a hybrid  narrator;  memorialist,  auto- 
biographical, and  confessional.  Thus  Carlos  becomes  at  least  the  fourth  nar- 
rator with  a certain  functional  prominence  found  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland. 

What  is  here  at  stake  is  a double  plurality:  plurality  of  narrators,  as  we 
have  already  seen  (and  of  voices  in  this  case,  as  well  as  discourses  and  subjec- 
tive registers);  plurality  of  narrative  levels,  for  the  narrative  of  the  journey, 
the  sentimental  story,  and  Carlos’  autobiography  belong,  theoretically,  to  dif- 
ferent narrative  spheres.  Ultimately  this  does  not  prevent  a final  interaction 
from  being  established  when  the  narrator-traveler  (and  his  travel  companion, 
whose  discourse  he  appropriates)  meets  Friar  Dinis.  Here  the  present  of  the 
journey  (and  that  of  the  narrative)  incorporates  what  appears  to  be  the  nar- 
rated past;  here,  in  a communal  space,  takes  place  the  encounter  of  entities 
that  appear  to  belong  to  distinct  worlds. 

5. 

The  working  hypothesis  that  we  are  considering  here  can  now  be  theoreti- 
cally founded  and  characterized  in  more  detail.  We  are  considering  Travels 
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as  hypertext,  first  of  all  in  relation  to  a redefinition  of  the  notion  of  text , 
a redefinition  made  possible  for  the  most  part  by  aesthetic  transformations 
and  meta-literary  experiences  that  it  is  important  to  recall  briefly  in  order  to 
aptly  situate  Garrett’s  Travels  and  its  hypertextual  potentialities.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  is  pertinent  to  remember  that,  even  without  an  excessively 
detailed  theoretical  approach,  the  concept  of  hypertext,  as  it  is  understood 
here  (and  as  it  is  generally  perceived  nowadays),  stems  from  the  surpassing  of 
a concept  of  text  founded  on  principles  that  this  new  postulation  challenges. 
Indeed,  when  in  conventional  terms  we  use  the  term  text  and  in  particular, 
the  written  text , we  accept  several  principles:  the  principle  of  verbality , in 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  a text  is  made  of  words;  the  principle  of  stabil- 
ity, according  to  which  the  written  text  is  a construct  with  a certain  fixedness 
( scripta  manent , as  the  ancients  used  to  say);  the  principle  of  coherence , on 
syntactic  and  semantic  levels,  a decisive  principle  to  assure  the  stability  of  the 
text;  the  principle  of  linearity , which  implies  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  texts  unfold  sequentially  (in  the  Western  tradition,  from  the  left  to  the 
right  of  the  page);  and  the  principle  of  discretion , that  ensures  the  limits  of  the 
text  (even  the  physical  limits),  as  a finite  entity. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  texts  are  like  this,  but  the  majority  are,  without  doubt, 
and  these  are  the  ones  we  are  dealing  with  here,  especially  as  we  are  not  tak- 
ing into  account  pictographic  or  ideographic  texts.  It  is  also  certain  that  we 
frequently  challenge  many  of  these  principles,  when  we  take  notes,  make 
schemas,  and  break  the  sequence  of  the  written  text,  jumping  forward  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  text,  skipping  sections  or  altering  syntactic  arrangements. 
In  other  words,  without  being  aware,  and  as  was  the  case  with  Monsieur  Jour- 
dain’s  discovery  that  he  was  speaking  prose,  for  a long  time  now  we  have  been 
attempting  hypertextual  writing,  attempts  that  are  all  the  more  fecund  as  we 
can  have  access  to  a privileged  instrument,  the  text  processor  and  its  “gram- 
mar” software , valuable  aids  from  the  point  of  view  of  working  with  the  text 
as  a dynamic  entity.  In  summary,  we  have  at  our  fingertips  a great  deal  more 
than  what  was  available  to  Moliere  s character  attempting  to  produce  his  prose. 

In  regard  to  the  written  literary  text,  the  hypertextual  adventure  is  not, 
nonetheless,  as  recent  as  it  might  first  appear,  although  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  only  recently,  through  information  technology,  that  it  has  reached  a 
level  of  sophistication  that  previously  could  not  have  been  attained.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  certain  poetic  or  similar  experiences  that  invested  in  the  plastic  and 
iconic  dimension  of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  virtual  dynamism  of 
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the  written  alphabet — in  emblematic  texts,  in  acrostics,  in  mosaics,  in  ana- 
grams, etc. — have  translated,  since  ancient  times,  the  purpose  of  canceling 
the  static  and  linear  character  of  verbal  texts.  It  is,  however,  in  the  aesthetic 
period  following  Garrett  (but  that  remains,  from  several  points  of  view,  indis- 
sociable  from  the  Romantic  revolution)  that  the  written  verbal  text  defi- 
nitely and,  especially,  consequently,  breaks  away,  not  only  from  aesthetic,  but 
also  ideological  and  epistemological  traditions.  The  main  representatives  of 
these  trends  are  well  known:  Rimbaud,  Mallarme,  Joyce,  Alvaro  de  Campos, 
Mario  de  Sa-Carneiro,  Apollinaire,  Ezra  Pound.  With  these  and  other  writers 
the  text  becomes  plastic  and  also  fluid,  irreducible  to  fixed  limits,  intensely 
dynamic  and  immune  from  rigid  syntax;  the  word  convokes  an  image  and  is 
its  vehicle,  not  only  because  of  its  capacity  of  evocative  conceptualization,  but 
also  because  its  graphic  support  imitates  that  which  is  represented.  Calligrams 
and  experimental  poems  are  also  of  this  nature. 

6. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  link  several  key  concepts  together,  by  bridging  the 
gap  between  that  which  we  have  referred  to  as  hypertextual  attempts  and 
approximations,  in  Garrett  and  others,  both  before  and  after  him,  and  the 
notion  of  hypertext , as  it  is  presently  understood.  Without  embarking  on  a 
thorough  analysis  that  we  could  not  do  justice  to  here,  we  understand  hyper- 
text in  a relatively  stabilized  manner,  based  upon  Theodor  H.  Nelsons  defini- 
tion formulated  in  the  1960s:  for  Nelson,  hypertext  signifies  “ nonsequential 
writing — text  that  branches  and  allows  choices  to  the  reader,  best  read  in  an 
interactive  screen,”  offering  the  reader  “different  pathways.”  From  here  the 
definition  is  extended:  reference  is  made  to  text  composed  of  blocks  of  text, 
and  the  electronic  links  that  join  them,  and  leads  on  to  another  concept, 
that  of  hypermedia , expanding  the  notion  of  text  whereby  to  include  “visual 
information,  sound,  animation,  and  other  forms  of  data”  (qtd.  in  Landow  4). 

How  then  does  Travels  in  My  Homeland  anticipate  the  hypertextual  dynamic 
of  enunciation  and  reading,  long  before  information  technology  bestowed  upon 
hypertext  the  very  meaning  to  which  we  have  just  referred?  In  similar  terms  as 
those  that  allow  us  to  affirm,  as  it  is  generally  known,  that  the  discourse  of  the 
novel  anticipated  cinematographic  techniques  of  representation — for  exam- 
ple, through  scene  setting — apparently  only  possible  in  the  image  era.  In  other 
terms:  the  hypertextual  suggestions  of  Travels  are  founded  on  the  principles  that 
govern  it,  even  before  the  availability  of  technical  instruments  that  we  utilize 
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today,  such  as  machines  and  languages — instruments  that  came  to  respond  to 
these  principles,  rather  than  provoke  their  emergence. 

We  will  attempt  to  enunciate  succinctly  in  variably  expressive  terms  how 
these  principles  come  into  play  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland.  The  principle 
of  interactivity , represented  by  a male  (and  female)  reader  as  an  interpellant 
entity,  challenged  to  react,  even  through  an  eminently  rhetorical  form,  to 
the  text;  the  principle  of  openness , which  implies  the  concept  of  the  text  (the 
whole  of  the  text  of  Travels ),  as  syntagmatic  of  fluid  syntax,  allowing  steps 
forward  and  backward,  and  narrative  gaps,  as  well  as  the  configuration  of 
a differentiated  reading  trajectory;  the  principle  of  plurality , which  implies 
recourse  to  distinct  stylistic  registers,  varied  genres,  and  diverse  narrators  and 
narrative  levels,  without  excessive  fixedness  nor  rigid  compartmentalization; 
the  principle  of  atomization,  that  is,  the  possibility  of  fragmentation  of  the 
text  into  autonomous  unities,  almost  self-sufficient,  that  the  work  of  the 
reader  attempts  to  interrelate;  the  principle  of  simultaneity  of  time  and  space 
convoked  for  a reception  that  brings  past  and  present  together,  presence  and 
absence,  in  a fulminating  manner  and  without  transitions;  the  principle  of 
playful  activity',  reading  Travels  should  be  a game  that  unfolds  in  this  privi- 
leged state  of  mind,  that  of  vacillation  between  entertainment  and  knowl- 
edge, risks  and  security,  certainty  and  uncertainty,  fiction  and  reality. 

7. 

It  is  widely  known  that  Travels  constitutes  a difficult  read,  a fact  that  causes 
hesitations  and  not  rarely  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  text  (and  even  of  the 
author)  altogether.  A lot  of  what  has  been  explored  here  leads  to  the  following 
conclusion:  reading  Travels  is  not  the  same  as  reading  a novel  (which  Travels  is 
not),  a story  (which  Travels  is),  or  a tale  of  unambiguous  denouement,  which 
Travels  rejects.  Reading  Travels  in  My  Homeland  is  (and  should  be)  above  all  an 
adventure  understood  as  such,  with  its  risks,  its  challenges,  and  its  discoveries:  an 
adventure  that  is  not  carried  out  methodically  or  foreseeingly,  as  though  the  path 
to  follow  (the  book  to  be  read)  were  unrestrained,  rectilinear,  and  well  delimited. 
This  is  not  the  case,  as  we  have  seen;  most  importandy,  Travels  ends  up  becoming 
a textual  and  hypertextual  quest  avant  la  lettre , because  Garrett  dared  to  antici- 
pate a dynamism  of  textual  enunciation  and  reception  that  before  being  already 
existed.  This  is  also  a manner,  possibly  one  of  the  most  daring,  with  which  to  sur- 
pass contemporaries  and  transcend  one’s  own  time.  For  these  reasons,  Almeida 
Garrett  continues  as  a literary  presence  among  us,  alive  and  active. 
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Notes 

1 From  this  point  of  view,  the  text  is  also  a representation  of  intertextuality,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term. 

2 Garrett  writes:  “These  digressions  kill  me:  it  is  my  terrible  and  unpardonable  vice. — 
Where  were  we  going? — in  the  direction  of  Odivelas:  that’s  right”  (“Notfcia”  19). 

3 [Translators  note.]  In  Garretts  original  text,  the  author  refers  to  Dumas’  text  Impressoes  de 
viagem  that  Reis  mentions  here.  However,  in  the  English  version  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland , the 
title  was  translated  literally  as  “ Travel  Notes,"  although  the  English  version  of  Dumas’  text  bears  the 
title  Adventures  in  Spain.  We  have  chosen  to  use  the  original  French  title  of  Dumas’  text,  Impres- 
sions de  Voyage,  to  stay  closer  to  Garrett’s  original  text  for  the  purposes  of  Reis’  interpretation. 

4 In  an  endnote  to  this  section,  the  translator  indicates  that  Father  Vasconcelos  was  “a  native 
of  Santarem,  who  published  (1740)  a history  of  the  town”  (253,  note  1). 

5 It  is  useful  to  remember,  though  it  may  appear  rather  evident,  that  this  is  one  of  the  typi- 
cal procedures  that  Garrett  adopts  to  secure  his  particular  aesthetic  position  in  the  Romantic 
tradition:  by  negating  the  Romantic  model  and,  by  this  very  negation,  configuring  a rebellious 
attitude  that  is,  naturally,  typically  Romantic.  This  process  is  initially  apparent  in  the  prologue 
of  Garrett’s  poem  Camoes. 

6 We  are  referring  here  to  the  concept  of  perlocutionary  act  as  established  by  John  R.  Searle 
in  Speech  Acts:  An  Essay  in  the  Philosophy  of  Language. 

7 We  are  here  referring  to  an  extremely  shrewd  text  in  which  E$a  relates  social,  cultural, 
scientific,  and  technical  transformations  that  occurred  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  modifi- 
cations verified  in  the  process  of  literary  communication,  that  become,  due  to  these  transforma- 
tions, impersonal  and  almost  generalized  (see  “Prefacio  dos  ‘Azulejos’  do  Conde  de  Arnoso,”  in 
Notas  contempordneas) . 
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Scanning  the  Horizon: 

Photography  in  the  Time  of  Almeida  Garrett 


Memory  Holloway 


Halfway  through  Travels  in  My  Homeland , Almeida  Garrett  comes  to  a 
grinding  halt.  His  main  character,  Carlos,  is  in  a state  of  turmoil.  Images  flit 
through  his  imagination.  He  whirls  around  the  room  in  nervous  torment; 
he  dreams  and  is  entangled  in  his  thoughts,  and  his  imagination  gallops  off 
and  will  not  be  reined  in.  Carlos  is  in  deep  trouble.  From  his  pen  flow  frag- 
ments of  poetic  thoughts  on  Joaninha’s  eyes,  on  Georgina’s  eyes,  on  Soledade’s 
eyes,  on  the  sky,  the  earth,  day,  night,  and  the  stars.  When  he  has  completed 
these  bizarrely  rendered  thoughts,  he  collapses  in  a heap  and  admits  to  what 
every  writer  fears.  He  is  mute  before  the  fascinating  movement  of  his  mind. 
“Unfortunately,”  he  says,  “these  most  sublime  poetic  thoughts  did  not  express 
themselves  in  words.  By  a miraculous  process  of  mental  photography  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  only  the  fragment  I have  transcribed”  (132).  Scant  com- 
pensation for  the  lofty  feelings  of  a romantic. 

Mental  photography?  This  is  what  sees  him  through  that  bleak  moment 
in  which  he  is  momentarily  rendered  mute.  Even  then,  he  produces  only  a 
fragment,  itself  characteristic  of  what  the  photographer  selects  and  frames  of 
what  he  sees.  What  was  this  miraculous  process? 

Garrett  was  well  acquainted  with  recent  discoveries  in  photography  that 
coincided  with  the  publication  in  1846  of  Travels.  By  1839,  the  photographic 
experiments  of  key  figures  were  proclaimed  in  France  and  England  as  the 
beginning  of  photography  and  the  production  of  a permanent  image  became 
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possible.  In  1 834,  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot  invented  the  calotype  process 
by  which  many  prints  could  be  made  on  paper  from  a negative,  and  in  1839 
Louis  Daguerre  announced  the  one-of-a-kind  image  on  a polished  silver- 
plated  sheet  of  copper,  which  he  called  the  daguerreotype.1  What  was  entirely 
new  about  photography  was  the  absence  of  the  hand’s  movement  across  page 
or  canvas.  Instead,  the  new  technique  would  bring  into  being  a “latent  image” 
as  if  by  magic.  This  was  the  miraculous  process  to  which  Garrett  appealed. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  daguerreotypes  to  make  their  appearance  in  Lisbon. 
On  2 1 March  1841,  O Panorama  ran  an  illustration  based  on  a daguerreotype 
of  the  east  side  of  the  Palacio  da  Ajuda,  which  the  weekly  journal  reproduced 
as  a woodcut  (Fig.  I).2  The  accompanying  text  described  the  new  process  as  a 
“type  of  drawing  with  a recently  invented  instrument  known  as  the  daguerreo- 
type,” and  went  on  to  explain  that  the  figures  in  the  picture  were  required  to 
stand  very  still  without  blinking,  and  that  the  daguerreotype  could  reproduce 
objects  with  perfect  detail.  While  the  text  is  not  signed,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  author  was  Alexandre  Herculano,  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  library 
of  the  Palacio  since  1839.  There  is  further  reason  to  believe  that  Herculano 
wrote  the  text  and  that  he  was  committed  early  on  to  the  newly  discovered  vis- 
ual medium,  since  he  agreed  to  have  his  photograph  taken  by  the  best-known 
daguerreotypist  in  Portugal  at  the  time.  Joao  Baptista  Ribeiro  made  two  por- 
traits in  1854  when  the  writer  was  forty- four.  One  is  the  conventional  head- 
shot  that  is  currently  circulated  as  a likeness  (Fig.  2).  But  the  other,  recently 
claimed  as  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  photographic  portraits  in  Portugal,”  was 
the  one  that  Herculano  rightly  preferred  (Fig.  3). 3 Herculano  sits  at  a table,  his 
pen  poised  on  the  paper  that  he  holds  with  his  left  hand.  He  looks  to  the  side 
at  the  viewer,  in  an  address  that  is  direct,  sober,  and  austere.  “This,”  he  wrote 
to  Ribeiro,  who  was  director  of  the  Academia  Portuense  de  Bellas-Artes,  “is 
exactly  the  one  that  I prefer”  (qtd.  in  Sena  40).  Despite  his  enthusiastic  letter 
and  Ribeiro’s  promise,  Herculano  never  took  possession  of  the  photograph.4 

What  begins  to  develop  in  Portugal  is  a culture  in  which  photography 
has  a place,  activated  by  a group  of  writers  and  enthusiasts  who  desired  to  be 
memorialized  by  the  meticulous  detail  that  the  daguerreotype  offered.  Her- 
culano’s  letter  to  Ribeiro  is  a testimony  to  the  gratification  that  the  portrait 
offered.  Each  portrait  was  unique,  and  since  copies  were  not  possible,  the 
sitter  had  to  repeat  the  sitting  in  order  to  make  a duplicate.5  With  the  fur- 
ther commercial  development  of  studios  and  photographers  willing  to  take 
photos  there  also  developed  a new  gestural  repertoire  of  poses  and  backdrops. 
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Herculano’s  portrait  locates  him  among  the  attributes  of  a writer:  pen,  paper, 
table,  the  thoughtful  turn  of  the  head.  The  photograph  testified  to  his  inter- 
est in  the  boundaries  between  the  private  and  public  self,  and  the  face  could 
be  scrutinized  as  a site  that  might  divulge  the  inner  self,  revealing  secrets  that 
could  not  be  hidden  from  the  camera.  Sight  was  now  linked  to  insight,  and 
the  viewer  to  knowledge  gleaned  from  the  portrait  and  potential  inner  life  of 
the  writer.6  Photographs  offered  a sense  of  intimacy  with  an  author,  and  even 
with  the  limitations  of  the  medium,  an  inner  look  at  the  personality  through 
the  presence  of  the  sitter. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  during  the  period  in  which  Garrett  was  writing 
Travels,  support  for  the  new  visual  means  of  fixing  images  grew.  O Panorama 
continued  to  run  articles  on  technical  details,  and  daguerreotypes  were  soon 
used  for  the  scientific  study  of  criminals.  At  the  Escola  Medico-Cirugica  de 
Lisboa,  phrenological  studies  were  undertaken  in  the  investigation  of  murder- 
ers (the  assassin  Francisco  de  Matos  Lobo  was  among  them),  and  the  shape, 
size,  lumps,  and  bumps  of  their  skulls  probed  for  evidence  of  deviance.  Por- 
tugal, like  other  countries  in  Europe  in  the  1840s  and  1850s,  examined  pho- 
tographs of  the  body,  and  the  face  and  head  in  particular,  with  the  premise 
that  signs  and  codes  could  be  found  that  revealed  inner  character.7  There 
were  articles  claiming  the  importance  of  photography  for  the  arts,  science, 
and  industry,  announcements  for  the  arrival  of  a photographer  ready  to  do 
groups  and  vistas,  and  a project  to  photographically  reproduce  the  paintings 
of  the  sixteenth-century  artist  Grao  Vasco  as  an  inventory.  This  project,  unu- 
sual for  the  time,  was  announced  in  Jornal  das  Bellas-Artes , to  which  Garrett 
contributed  as  a writer.8  Given  the  widespread  discussion,  the  publicity,  and 
engagement  of  others  in  his  circle,  Garrett  most  certainly  knew  of  these  devel- 
opments. Did  he  share  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Herculano  and  other  writers? 

Not  according  to  a remark  that  he  made  in  Da  Educagao  in  1829,  when  he 
hastily  dismissed  the  mechanical  arts,  saying  that  there  was  little  that  a good 
student  could  learn  from  them,  and  that  merit  was  to  be  found  only  in  the 
fine  arts,  some  of  which  a good  student  should  learn  to  practice.9 

Garrett  had  dismissed  the  mechanical  arts  seventeen  years  earlier,  but  in 
the  intervening  years,  the  photographic  image-makers  had  captivated  a public 
with  the  means  to  employ  them.  In  the  meantime  photography  had  been  put 
to  many  uses:  investigating  criminal  mentalities,  memorializing  the  famous, 
recording  Portugal’s  artistic  patrimony.  It  is  this  patrimony  that  Garrett  was 
ostensibly  in  search  of  in  his  imaginary  travels,  but  for  Carlos  the  monuments, 
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ruins,  tombs,  and  Gothic  churches  are  a disappointment,  effaced  by  time, 
negligence,  or  the  bayonets  of  rude  soldiers.  Where  he  had  expected  beauty, 
he  found  ugliness  and  decay.  Yet  there  are  two  instances  in  which  the  writer’s 
discourse  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Romantic  photographer  in  search  of  the 
scenic  site  from  which  to  survey  the  landscape  already  constructed  in  the 
imagination.  Both  of  these  collapse  into  themselves  and  can’t  bear  the  weight 
of  the  picturesque  codes  of  lofty  beauty  that  Garrett  initially  assigns  to  them. 
The  first  is  the  vale  of  Santarem,  the  second  the  thirteenth-century  royal  con- 
vent of  St.  Francis. 

This  interest  in  the  scenic  also  appears  in  photographs  of  royal,  religious, 
and  national  sites,  the  most  exemplary  among  them  the  albumen  photograph 
of  the  Mosteiro  dos  Jeronimos,  a masterpiece  of  Romantic  nostalgia  (Fig.  6). 10 
The  Torre  Belem,  with  the  heavy  symbolic  weight  of  the  Discoveries  and 
Empire  came  in  a close  second  (Fig.  7).  We  might  analyze  these  scenic  sites 
in  two  ways.  The  first  is  contemplative,  and  aims  to  present  an  image  that 
activates  a transcendental  consciousness,  or  what  W.  J.  T Mitchell  calls  “the 
transparent  eyeball,”  in  which  the  present  is  experienced  by  an  innocent  eye. 
The  second  sees  the  landscape  as  a body  of  signs.  Trees,  stones,  water,  times 
of  day,  all  can  be  decoded  and  linked  to  narrative  typologies  such  as  the  sub- 
lime or  picturesque  (1-2).  For  both  the  Romantic  writer  and  photographer, 
the  selection  of  a site,  not  imagined  but  physical,  is  central  to  his  success. 
But  there  is  a difference  in  outcome.  The  recording  mechanical  apparatus, 
the  camera,  creates  a detailed  picture  that  contradicts  the  emphasis  on  writ- 
ten feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  writer.  In  photographs,  a detailed,  precise 
image  is  recorded,  with  an  astonishing  fidelity  of  mimetic  detail.  By  contrast, 
in  Romantic  novels  and  poetry,  the  edges  are  blurred;  presence  prevails  over 
detail,  feeling  prevails  over  vision.  For  both,  the  place,  the  particular  loca- 
tion— whether  physical  or  imagined — is  critical.11 

For  Garrett,  that  place  was  the  vale  of  Santarem,  which  he  describes  as 
follows: 

The  vale  of  Santarem  is  one  of  those  places  privileged  by  nature,  pleasant,  delightful 
spots  where  plants,  air  and  situation  are  in  the  most  gentle  and  perfect  harmony: 
nothing  there  is  grandiose  or  sublime,  but  there  is  a certain  symmetry  of  colors  [...]. 
From  this  spot  one  can  imagine  the  Eden  that  the  first  man  lived  in  with  his  inno- 
cence and  the  virgin  purity  of  his  heart.  To  the  left  of  the  vale,  sheltered  from  the 
north  by  the  mountain  that  rises  almost  sheer,  there  is  a clump  of  greenery  [...].  (64) 
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Setting  aside  the  symbolic  value  of  the  vale  and  what  it  means  as  a figure 
of  the  Fall  and  the  sins  of  the  Father  for  Carlos,  all  the  elements  of  the  scenic 
view  are  in  place  and  are  to  be  seen  from  one  spot.  Here  in  Santarem  is  a 
virgin  landscape,  with  a mountain  and  greenery  where  the  observer  is  sepa- 
rated, distant  from  what  he  observes,  but  linked  to  it  by  pure  feeling.  The 
viewer  looks  on  and  surveys  the  scene  and  is  subjective.  But  on  a deeper  level, 
as  Scott  Hess  argues,  the  individual  subjectivizing  of  the  observer  and  the 
pictorial  objectivity  of  the  landscape  depend  on  one  another  (287). 12  Each 
completes  the  other.  Later  in  the  text,  Garrett  refers  to  the  empty  solitude, 
the  silence,  and  bare  open  valley  in  the  light  of  the  sparkling  stars  between  the 
black  figures  that  move  within  the  landscape  (119).  This  is  language  infused 
with  a belated  picturesque  appeal  to  vastness,  darkness,  and  irregularity,  but 
one  that  the  author  cant  sustain.  Beauty,  solitude,  and  the  sublime  are  con- 
tinually disrupted  by  the  noise  of  everyday  life,  by  soldiers,  shouts,  and  the 
click  of  rifles,  and  Carlos’s  disgruntled  thoughts  (120). 

Crumbling  ruins — the  never-ending,  interminable,  dilapidated,  unsightly 
ruins  with  which  Carlos  is  finally  irritated — were  other  picturesque  sites  for 
the  early  camera:  Jeronimos,  the  Torre  Belem,  Gothic  ruins,  silent  convents, 
and  ancient  tombs,  all  feature  in  Carlos’s  trip  around  his  room  and  in  the 
growing  portfolios  of  photographers.  Like  ruins,  photographs  are  fragments, 
parts  and  pieces  of  something  that  once  was,  of  the  visual  world,  set  apart  by 
the  lens,  framed,  and,  like  a souvenir,  a leftover  corpse  of  experience  (Ben- 
jamin 54-55).  That  may  be  what  Garrett  had  in  mind  when  he  referred  to 
mental  photography  that  enabled  him  to  record  partially  the  images  that  he 
was  unable  to  write  down.  The  language  with  which  he  describes  his  anxiety 
regarding  his  inability  to  express  his  best  insights  is  that  of  photography.  As 
Victor  K.  Mendes  has  pointed  out  in  an  analysis  of  Travels , the  inability  to 
express  thoughts  in  words  is  a problem  of  translation  (96-97).  When  words 
fail,  mental  photography  and  the  recognition  of  its  partial,  synecdochal  oper- 
ations make  translation  possible.  The  logic  of  Garrett’s  failure  to  construct  the 
whole  is  alleviated  by  the  success  that  he  makes  of  the  fragment  in  which  he 
dismembers  Joaninha,  leaving  her  only  as  a pair  of  green  eyes. 

This  link  between  the  mental  process  and  the  mechanistic  process  of  pho- 
tography recalls  Freud’s  model  and  suggests  the  way  in  which  Garrett’s  notion 
of  mental  photography  might  function.  In  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  in  the 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  psyche,  Freud  speculates  “that 
we  should  picture  the  instrument  which  carries  out  our  mental  functions  as 
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resembling  a compound  microscope  or  a photographic  apparatus,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.”  This  is  close  to  Garrett’s  mental  photography,  where  the 
workings  of  the  imagination  are  realized  in  visual  rather  than  in  verbal  terms 
(Freud  536).  In  other  words,  mental  functioning  enhances  seeing,  either  in 
greater  detail,  or  by  framing  and  storing  a mental  image  for  further  use.  This 
mental  function  operates  like  a camera  and  saves  Carlos  from  the  dilemma  of 
his  fragmented  stutterings.  In  Garrett’s  mental  photography  the  workings  of 
the  imagination  are  realized  in  visual  rather  than  verbal  terms.  His  “mental 
apparatus”  is  built  for  visual  storage,  whether  dreams,  memories,  or  images. 
In  optical  terms,  binoculars,  camera  lenses,  and  microscopes  all  function  to 
technologically  expand  the  possibilities  of  seeing  beyond  human  capacity. 

To  return  once  again  to  Garrett’s  “mental  photography”  is  to  find  there  the 
workings  of  the  unconscious,  with  all  its  fragmented  complexity,  its  unspoken 
agendas,  and  its  disguised  desire.  Garrett  and  Carlos  are  unable  to  realize  Joan- 
inha  except  through  the  trope  of  sight  and  its  organs.  The  eyes  of  Joaninha 
are  symmetrically  matched  by  that  miraculous  process  of  mental  photography 
that  enables  the  writer  to  record  only  a fragment.  Just  as  the  fragment  is  the 
only  record  that  the  photograph,  beginning  with  the  daguerreotype,  leaves  us. 
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Fig.  1:  Francisco  Mogenig,  daguerreotype.  Jose  Maria  Baptista  Coelho,  woodcut.  Palacio  da 
Ajuda,  March  1841. 


Fig.  2:  Joao  Baptista  Ribeiro,  Alexandre  Herculano,  daguerreotype,  1854. 
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Fig.  3:  Joao  Baptista  Ribeiro,  Alexandre  Herculano  Seated  at  a Table,  daguerreotype,  1854. 
(Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Biblioteca  Publica  Municipal  do  Porto.) 
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Fig.  4:  Joao  Pedro  Monteiro,  Mosteiro  dos  Jeronimos,  lithograph  of  a daguerreotype,  1844. 
(Private  Collection.) 


Fig.  5:  J.  Possidonio  Narciso  da  Silva,  Church  of  the  Jeronimos,  paper  print,  c.1862. 
(Private  Collection.) 


Fig.  6:  Xavier  Moreira,  Cloister  of  the  Jeronimos,  albumen  print,  c.1865.  (Private  Collection.) 
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Fig.  7:  Jose  Nunes  da  Silveira,  Torre  de  Belem,  Lisbon,  c.1850.  (Private  Collection.) 
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Notes 

1 These  photographic  discoveries  are  detailed  in  Talbot’s  Some  Account  of  the  Art  of Photoge- 
nic Drawing,  or  the  Process  by  Which  Natural  Objects  May  Be  Made  to  Delineate  Themselves  with- 
out the  Aid  of  the  Artist's  Pencil.  See  the  Works  Cited  list  for  complete  bibliographic  information. 

2 The  owner  of  the  apparatus  used  to  make  the  daguerreotype  was  Francisco  Mo^enig.  The 
woodcut,  which  was  a perfect  facsimile,  was  executed  by  Jose  Maria  Baptista  Coelho,  who  fre- 
quendy  collaborated  with  Manuel  Maria  Bordallo  Pinheiro,  painter  and  father  of  the  illustrator 
and  ceramic  artist  Rafael  Bordallo  Pinheiro. 

3 This  daguerreotype  was  unknown  until  1997  (Sena  40). 

4 Antonio  Feijo  argues  that  Herculano’s  writing  on  historical  monuments  is  the  model  for 
Garrett’s  archaeological  studies.  Since  Herculano  did  not  possess  the  daguerreotype,  Garrett 
would  not  have  known  of  it. 

5 Liz  Well  claims  that  there  is  no  common  or  trivial  portrait  in  this  vast  gallery  of  daguerreo- 
types, and  that  eccentricities  and  expressive  glances  were  suspended  due  to  the  time  required  to 
make  an  image  (68). 

6 For  case  studies  on  photographs  of  Victorian  writers  see  Helen  Groth’s  Victorian  Photog- 
raphy and  Literary  Nostalgia. 

7 Analysis  of  photographs  of  this  period  have  centered  on  the  use  of  photographs  as  an 
instrument  of  surveillance  by  the  state,  used  to  classify,  discipline,  and  punish  criminals.  See 
Allan  Sekula’s  article  “The  Body  and  the  Archive”  and  John  Tagg’s  monograph  The  Burden  of 
Representation:  Essays  on  Photography  and  Histories. 

8 The  photographer  Giles  requested  permission  to  photograph  groups  and  individuals  from 
the  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  in  May  1843,  when  he  set  up  shop  in  the  Largo  da  Biblioteca. 
The  Revista  Universal  claimed  the  importance  of  photography  for  progress  in  the  arts,  science, 
and  industry. 

9 “Strictly  speaking  the  arts  are  either  mechanical  or  fine  arts.  From  the  first  there  is  little 
for  the  serious  student  [ pupilo  nobre ] to  learn;  of  the  second,  all  should  more  or  less  study  some 
and  practice  others.” 

10  The  Mosteiro  dos  Jeronimos  was  among  the  favored  monuments  for  photographs  of  the 
mid-eighteenth  century.  See  also  figs.  4 and  3. 

1 1 For  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  photography  and  the  poetry  of  William 
Wordsworth,  see  Scott  Hess’s  “William  Wordsworth  and  Photographic  Subjectivity.” 

12  Denis  E.  Cosgrove  also  explores  the  single-stationed  point  of  view  in  Social  Formation 
and  Symbolic  Landscape. 
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Imaginary  Homelands: 

Travels  in  My  Homeland  and  Robinson  Crusoe 


Teresa  Pinto  Coelho 


These  interesting  travels  of  mine  shall  be  a masterpiece,  erudite,  sparkling  with 
new  ideas,  something  worthy  of  our  century.  I need  to  inform  the  reader  of  this, 
so  that  he  may  be  forewarned  and  not  think  that  they  are  just  another  batch  of 
these  fashionable  scribblings  entitled  Travel  Notes  or  something  similar,  which 
weary  the  printing  presses  of  Europe  without  the  slightest  benefit  for  science  or 
for  the  advancement  of  the  species.  (Garrett,  Travels  27) 

Claiming  to  be  original,  Garrett  wishes  his  “preposterous,  unclassifiable” 
book  to  be  seen  as  a new  experiment  in  travel  literature  (169).  He  was  far 
from  being  totally  original,  though.  He  was  partly  following  Laurence  Sterne’s 
own  eagerness  for  originality  in  A Sentimental  Journey,  published  in  1768.  It 
was  Sterne  himself  who  proclaimed:  “my  travels  and  observations  will  be  alto- 
gether of  a different  cast  from  any  of  my  fore-runners”  (35).  And  he  explained 
to  the  Count  B.: 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Monsieur  le  Count  [.  . .]  that  I have  not  seen  the  Palais  Royal 
— nor  the  Luxembourg — nor  the  Facade  of  the  Louvre — nor  have  attempted  to 
swell  the  catalogues  we  have  of  pictures,  statues,  and  churches — / conceive  every 
fair  being  as  a temple , and  would  rather  enter  in,  and  see  the  original  drawings  and 
loose  sketches  hung  up  in  it,  than  the  transfiguration  of  Raphael  itself.  (108-9) 
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Sterne  and  Garrett  do  not  criticize  the  same  thing.  Sterne  attacks  the  so- 
called  Grand  Tour,  the  traditional  tour  ruled  by  the  principles  of  “pleasure 
and  instruction,”1  which  became  almost  an  institution  to  young,  well-off 
eighteenth-century2  Englishmen  who  traveled  to  the  Continent,  mainly  to 
France  and  Italy,  as  part  of  their  education.3  Accompanied  by  tutors,  these 
young  men  visited  cities  and  studied  monuments  that  were  thoroughly 
described  in  travel  accounts  of  the  time.  These  also  included  observations  on 
the  character  and  customs  of  the  people  as  well  as  notes  on  a wide  range  of 
topics  such  as  religion,  government,  commerce,  or  even  the  climate  of  foreign 
countries.  Sterne  intended  to  write  something  different.4  Although  his  main 
character  also  travels  in  France  and  Italy,  the  adjective  “sentimental,”  deliber- 
ately included  in  the  title  of  his  novel,  shows  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is 
not  to  describe  places  but  emotions. 

Garrett’s  criticism  belongs  to  a different  time.  In  the  1840s  European 
travel  had  already  become  accessible  to  a large  number  of  people  as  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  cut  travel  time  and  costs  dramatically.  The  mythical 
times  of  the  Grand  Tour  were  over.  The  tradition  of  the  eighteenth-century 
travel  account  was  replaced  by  the  modern  travel  guide  with  its  lists  of  sight- 
seeing attractions  and  detailed  description  of  routes,  methods  of  transport, 
and  all  sorts  of  practical  information.  Educational  purposes  had  been  replaced 
by  traveling  for  its  own  sake. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  Viagens  Garrett  attacks  railroads,  although  not 
for  the  same  reasons  as  some  of  his  British  contemporaries,  who  thought  that 
they  “would  make  it  too  easy  for  people  to  move  around  and  would  therefore 
tend  to  weaken  social  distinctions”  (Withey  98).  Despite  his  literary  innova- 
tions, Garrett  is  still  in  some  ways  a conservative  traveler.  He  still  describes 
cities  and  monuments  as  eighteenth-century  British  “grand  tourists”  did, 
although  for  purposes  other  than  pure  description.3  In  fact,  Viagens  belongs 
more  to  the  tradition  of  British  eighteenth-century  travel  literature  than  is 
generally  acknowledged.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  impact  made  on 
Garrett  by  Sterne,  but  it  would  also  be  possible  to  compare  Viagens  to  travel 
literature  by  Henry  Fielding,  Jonathan  Swift,  and  Daniel  Defoe,  among  oth- 
ers, to  all  of  whom  Sterne’s  A Sentimental  Journey  is  indebted.6 

This  essay  intends  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  both  Garrett’s  Viagens  na 
minha  terra  and  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719)  make  use  of  the  travel  litera- 
ture tradition  to  build  imaginary  homelands  for  political  purposes.  Pretend- 
ing to  respect  the  rules  of  real  travel  accounts,  the  narrator  of  Viagens  sets  the 
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date  and  explains  the  aims  of  his  travels:  “It  is  the  17th  of  the  month  of  July, 
in  this  year  of  grace  1843,  a Monday,  an  ordinary  day  and  a good  beginning. 

St.  Paul’s  is  striking  6 a.m.  and  here  am  I walking  to  Terreiro  do  Pa$o”  ( Travels 
22).  And:  “I  shall  go  to  Santarem,  no  less,  and  I swear  that  everything  I see 
and  hear,  I think  and  feel,  shall  be  chronicled”  (22). 

He  never  leaves  his  room,  though.7  Going  to  Santarem  is  just  a pretext  for 
a mental  and  symbolic  trip  to  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  Civil  War.8  Moreover, 
it  allows  Garrett  not  only  to  travel  in  space  but  also  in  time  (twenty-five  and 
a half  chapters  out  of  forty-nine  are  set  in  1832-34),  thus  manipulating  chro- 
nology and  his  readers  according  to  his  own  will.  In  Robinson  Crusoe , Defoe 
travels  through  Crusoe  (who  accumulates  the  roles  of  main  character  and 
narrator),  an  adventurer,  the  quintessential  traveler,  as  the  original  version  of 
his  family  name,  Kreutznaer — meaning  traveler  or  crusader — points  out  (3). 

Like  the  narrators  trip  to  Santarem  in  Viagens , Crusoe’s  adventures  are 
also  set  in  the  past.  Although  the  novel  was  published  in  1719,  when  Defoe 
was  already  fifty-nine,  Crusoe  begins  his  fictional  twenty-eight-year  life  as  an 
island  castaway  on  30  September  1639  and  returns  to  England  in  1687.  As 
in  Viagens , dates  are  carefully  chosen  and  bear  historical  and  political  mean- 
ing. Crusoe  returns  home  just  before  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688  by 
which  the  Stuarts  were  deposed  (as  Carlos  comes  back  to  Portugal  during  the 
last  stages  of  the  Civil  War),  a moment  Defoe  saw  as  a turning  point  in  his 
own  and  England’s  history,  having  himself  engaged  in  radical  and  dangerous 
activities  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  Stuarts.9 

Although  it  has  led  to  a wide  range  of  interpretations,  religious  and  eco- 
nomic, among  others,  Crusoe’s  island  may  be  seen  as  a narrative  invitation  to 
an  alternative  to  Defoe’s  England,  which  he  saw  as  dominated  by  tyranny.10 
In  the  tradition  of  utopia,  Crusoe  creates  his  own  island,  an  ideal  world,  away 
from  his  homeland,  also  an  island.11  Both  islands  are  kingdoms.  But  whereas 
throughout  Crusoe’s  adventures  England  is  ruled  by  Charles  II  (1600-83) 
and  James  II  (1685-88),  Crusoe  becomes  the  king  of  his  newly  created  realm. 

He  also  starts  enjoying  his  new  life,  namely  solitude,  and  sees  the  advantages 
of  living  far  away  from  society:  “In  the  first  Place,  I was  remov’d  from  all  the 
wickedness  of  the  World  here.  I had  neither  the  Lust  of  the  Flesh,  the  Lust  of 
the  Eye,  or  the  Pride  of  Life,  I had  nothing  to  covet;  for  I had  all  that  I was 
now  capable  of  enjoying”  (Defoe  128).  His  island  becomes  the  image  of  Para- 
dise. On  his  wanderings  around  the  island  Crusoe  finds  a beautiful  fruitful 
valley  with  melons  and  grapes  in  plenty.  He  writes: 
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When  I came  Home  from  this  Journey,  I contemplated  with  great  Pleasure  the 
Fruitfulness  of  that  Valley,  and  the  Pleasantness  of  the  Scituation,  the  Security 
from  Storms  on  that  Side,  the  Water  and  the  Wood,  and  concluded,  that  I had 
pitch’d  upon  a Place  to  fix  my  Abode,  which  was  by  far  the  worst  Part  of  the 
Country.  Upon  the  whole  I began  to  consider  of  removing  my  Habitation;  and  to 
look  out  for  a Place  equally  safe,  as  where  I now  was  scituate,  if  possible,  in  that 
pleasant  fruitful  Part  of  the  Island.  (101) 

It  was  this  ideal  existence  together  with  Crusoe’s  self-reliance  that  attracted 
Rousseau  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  fact,  it  was  Rousseau’s  reinterpretation  of 
Defoe’s  novel  in  Emile  (1762)  that  not  only  renewed  England’s  interest  in 
Robinson  Crusoe  but  also  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  adaptations  of  the  novel 
throughout  Europe  and  even  North  America.12  Rousseau  saw  in  Robinson 
Crusoe  what  he  wanted  to  see.  He  suppressed  parts  of  the  novel,  such  as 
Crusoe’s  life  before  arriving  on  the  island  and  after  leaving  it,  as  well  as  his 
religious  reflections.  He  also  ignored  the  wreck  and  emphasized  Crusoe’s  self- 
reliance.  Crusoe  survives  on  the  island  using  his  intelligence  and  manual  skills. 
He  becomes  a carpenter,  a baker,  and  a farmer  and  learns  through  observa- 
tion and  experience.  That  is  why  Robinson  Crusoe  is  the  first  book  Rousseau 
allowed  Emile  to  read  as  a treatise  on  an  education  according  to  nature  (Green 
33—47),  an  idea  that,  as  will  be  shown,  is  echoed  in  Viagens  na  minha  terra. 

Following  Emile,  the  British  Romantics  also  became  enthusiastic  for  De- 
foe, namely  Walter  Scott  (Rogers  141-42),  one  of  the  authors  Garrett  knew. 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  moreover,  made  use  of  traveler’s  tales  of  adven- 
ture and  descriptions  of  faraway  places,  the  best  known  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
Coleridge’s  “The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.”  As  to  the  impact  of  Rous- 
seau’s ideas  on  education  in  British  Romantic  novels,  Mary  Shelley’s  Franken- 
stein is  a good  example.13 

One  should  not  be  misled  by  readings  of  Robinson  Crusoe , though.  In 
describing  his  valley  Defoe  is  just  following  literary  conventions  of  the  time. 
Contemporary  British  Neoclassical  writers  such  as  Pope  had  set  the  model 
for  the  depiction  of  landscape.  A good  example  is  the  following  extract  from 
Pope’s  “Windsor  Forest,”  a poem  written  in  1704  and  published  in  its  final 
version  in  1713: 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain, 

Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again, 
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Not  chaos-like  together  crushed  and  bruised, 

But  as  the  world  harmoniously  confused; 

Where  order  in  variety  we  see, 

And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 

Here  waving  groves  a chequered  scene  display, 

And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day  (2 1 ) 

This  kind  of  Happy  Garden  featured  in  the  works  of  other  eighteenth- 
century  writers,  whose  plea  for  a Horacian  retreat  from  the  corruption  of 
cities  and  courts  recurs  in  Robinson  Crusoe.  Defoe’s  island  is,  however,  far 
from  being  a return  to  the  presocial  existence  of  his  species  that  Rousseau 
chose  to  make  of  it.  To  the  island  he  brings  a certain  model  of  civilization,  his 
own.  From  his  boat  (a  miniature  of  the  original  island)  he  rescues  everything 
he  needs:  ropes,  tools,  guns,  powder,  mathematical  instruments,  maps,  com- 
passes, paper,  ink,  etc. 

Moreover,  Crusoe  is  not  an  innocent  traveler  (and  neither  is  Garrett’s  nar- 
rator in  Viagens).  He  not  only  becomes  the  king  of  the  island,  but  also  a colo- 
nizer.14 The  image  of  the  island  as  a colony  becomes  clearer  at  the  end  of  the 
novel  and  redefines  the  story  as  a political  fable: 

My  Island  was  now  peopled,  as  I thought  my  self  very  rich  in  Subjects;  and  it  was 
a merry  Reflection  which  I frequently  made,  How  like  a King  I look’d.  First  of 
all,  the  whole  Country  was  my  own  meer  Property;  so  that  I had  an  undoubted 
Right  of  dominion.  2dly,  My  People  were  perfectly  subjected:  I was  absolute  Lord 
and  Law-giver;  they  all  owed  their  lives  to  me,  and  were  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives,  if  there  had  been  Occasion  of  it,  for  me.  It  was  remarkable  too,  we  had  but 
three  Subjects,  and  they  were  of  three  different  Religions.  My  Man  Friday  was  a 
Protestant,  his  Father  was  a Pagan  and  a Cannibal,  and  the  Spaniard  was  a Papist: 
However,  I allow’d  liberty  of  Conscience  throughout  my  Dominions.  (241) 

This  shows  that  he  was  a tolerant  king  who  allowed  his  subjects  religious 
freedom.15  It  is  not  sheer  coincidence.  Coming  from  a family  of  Dissenters, 
Defoe’s  life  was  not  easy.  He  was  only  two  years  old  when  Charles  II  signed 
an  Act  of  Uniformity  banning  nonconformists  from  the  Anglican  Church 
in  1662.  From  1663  to  1663  the  first  act  of  the  Clarendon  Code,  a series  of 
measures  restricting  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Dissenters,  was  put  into 
effect.  Defoe’s  family  was  barred  from  worship  within  five  miles  of  the  city 
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walls  of  London.  Defoe  would  never  forget  the  intolerance  of  those  days.16 
His  concerns  reemerge  in  Robinson  Crusoe , which  goes  from  being  the  story 
of  a solitary  self-sufficient  island  castaway  to  becoming  the  prophecy  of  a new 
tolerant  England  coming  out  of  Stuart  hegemony  and  ready  to  embark  on 
colonial  adventures.17 

Garrett  might  not  have  read  Robinson  Crusoe , but  he  knew  Rousseau  and 
his  Emile , one  of  the  sources  of  his  Da  educagao  (1829),  well.18  Viagens  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  Rousseau’s  and  Romantic  readings  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  From 
the  very  beginning  both  the  heath  of  Cartaxo  and  the  menina  dos  rouxinois 
valley  are  images  of  Paradise.  A version  of  the  pastoral  is  to  be  found  in  the 
description  of  the  heath: 

The  gentle  feelings  aroused  in  the  spirit  by  the  refreshing  view  of  a young  wheat- 
field  in  the  Ribatejo  in  early  April,  undulating  sensuously  in  the  mild  spring 
breeze;  the  bucolic  delight  of  a Minho  cornfield  at  watering  time,  in  mid-August, 
when  the  stalks  leap  in  the  splashing  water,  surrounded  by  oak  trees  classically 
wedded  to  vines  hung  with  bunches  of  black  grapes — both  scenes  possess  a poetry 
so  charming  and  tender  such  as  I never  found  translated  even  in  the  best  verses  of 
Theocritus  or  Virgil,  or  in  the  most  perfect  prose  of  Gessner  or  Rodrigues  Lobo. 

( Travels  55) 

As  in  Robinson  Crusoe , the  depiction  of  landscape  bears  aesthetic  and  liter- 
ary meaning.  Garrett  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  he  does  not  even  pretend 
not  to:  trying  to  show  that  he  is  neither  classical  nor  romantic,  as  he  himself 
proclaimed  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Camoes  (1825) 19  and  in  several 
other  prefaces  to  his  works,  “at  least  from  what  the  word  means  in  today’s 
slang”  ( Travels  56). 20  That  is  why,  in  the  paragraph  that  follows,  the  “sombre, 
solemn  majesty  of  an  ancient,  bosky  wood,  the  silence  and  dark  of  its  densest 
thickets,  the  solitary  shelter  of  its  clearings”  (55)  replace  the  clear-shaped  mid- 
day lighted  objects  described  above. 

As  for  the  vale  of  Santarem,  an  image  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  its  “per- 
fect harmony  and  symmetry  of  colours”  (64)  match  the  symmetric  structure 
of  Pope’s  landscape  in  the  above-quoted  extract  from  “Windsor  Forest.”21 
As  in  Robinson  Crusoe’s  island,  “Evil  passions,  petty  thoughts,  the  burdens 
and  base  things  in  life  can  flee  only  far  away”  (64).  Although  this  is  a false 
image,  as  shall  be  demonstrated,  the  identification  of  the  valley  with  Paradise 
is  maintained  for  some  time,  mainly  through  Joaninha.  Carlos’s  cousin  has 
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never  left  the  valley  and  is  the  image  of  innocence  and  purity.  She  represents 
the  principle  of  natural  education  as  propagated  in  Rousseau’s  Emile : 

Natural  grace  and  an  admirable  symmetry  of  proportion  had  endowed  that  coun- 
tenance and  sixteen-year-old  body  with  all  the  noble  elegance,  all  the  unassum- 
ing ease  of  manner,  all  the  graceful  suppleness  that  the  art,  the  manners  and  the 
experience  of  company  eventually  confer  on  a few  rare  and  privileged  creatures 
in  this  world.  But  in  this  case,  nature  had  done  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  and  education 
nothing,  or  close  to  nothing.  (74) 

Traveling  to  Joaninha’s  valley  is  a return  to  the  age  of  innocence  forever 
lost  by  Man  when  expelled  from  Paradise.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  itinerary 
of  the  narrators  imaginary  travels,  a journey  to  something  he  has  already  lost. 

He  himself,  when  referring  to  Camoes,  recollects  with  regret  his  age  of  inno- 
cence, when  he  enjoyed  “those  battles,  those  adventures,  those  love-stories,  all 
those  scenes  that  are  so  natural,  so  well  portrayed,”  and  his  “present  inevitable 
age  of  experience,  this  prosaic  age  when  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  the 
human  mind  seem  like  foolish  antics  in  the  face  of  the  real  world,  and  the 
noble  impulses  of  the  heart  just  enthusiastic  fancies”  (44). 

Joaninha  is  the  symbol  of  that  world  forever  lost,  an  ideal  utopian  Por- 
tugal that  does  not  know  political  factions  and  fraternal  wars,  some  sort  of 
island  painted  with  the  colors  of  Paradise.  That  utopian  Portugal  is  not  only 
connected  to  the  valley  but  to  childhood — Joaninha’s  and  Carlos’s.  Carlos’s 
return  to  the  valley  is  a return  to  those  times,  but  only  briefly,  as  his  meeting 
with  Joaninha  shows: 

They  had  woken  with  a start  from  that  enchanted  dream  which  had  carried  them 
to  the  beloved  Eden  of  their  childhood.  They  found  themselves  in  a cruel,  desolate 
land  and  they  saw  the  flaming  sword  of  civil  war  that  pursued  and  divided  them 
forever  from  the  paradise  of  delights  in  which  they  had  been  born.  . . . 

What  a picture  they  made,  these  two!  Out  in  that  bare,  open  valley,  in  the 
light  of  the  sparkling  stars,  between  two  lines  of  black  shapes,  broken  here  and 
there  by  the  chance  gleam  of  a fleeting  reflection  glinting  off  a bayonet  or  a 
rifle — what  an  image  they  were  of  the  truest,  most  sacred  natural  feelings,  always 
exposed  and  sacrificed  in  the  midst  of  the  stupid,  barbarous  struggles  and  of  the 
conflict  of  false  principles  in  which  what  men  called  society  writhes  unceasingly. 

(119-20;  emphasis  added) 
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The  above-quoted  passage  should  be  read  together  with  the  one  which 
opens  Chapter  XXIV  and  which  illustrates  Rousseau’s  theories  on  natural 
man  as  applied  to  Carlos:  “God  fashioned  man  and  set  him  in  a paradise  of 
delights',  society  refashioned  him  and  set  him  in  a hell  of  follies  (133;  emphasis 
added).22  And  also: 

From  these  two  wholly  and  constantly  opposed  forms  of  behaviour,  quite  enough 
in  themselves  to  make  him  ridiculous,  society,  in  its  false  wisdom,  has  created  a fan- 
tastical, irrational,  impossible  system,  a compound  of  the  most  crack-brained  rules 
and  a mishmash  of  the  most  jarring  contradictions.  And  having  hollowed  out  this 
perfect  model  of  its  pretentious  art,  it  placed  man  inside  it,  disfigured  and  distorted 
him,  made  him  into  that  absurd,  preposterous  creature,  sickly,  fragile  and  infirm, 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  the  fantastic  Eden  it  had  created — a perfect  inferno  of 
follies — saying  to  him  in  distorted  blasphemous  imitation  of  the  Creators  words: 
“Thou  shalt  eat  of  no  tree  in  the  garden.  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  of  that  alone  shalt  thou  eat  if  though  wan  test  to  live.”  (133) 

The  valleys  in  Viagens  and  on  Robinson  Crusoe’s  island  as  seen  by  Rous- 
seau stand  for  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Carlos  is  the  fallen  Adam.  Ironically,  he 
returns  to  a Paradise  that  is  already  corrupted  by  murder  and  secrecy.  Except 
for  Joaninha,  the  main  characters  in  the  novel  have  hidden  secrets  and  dou- 
ble identities:  Carlos  is  torn,  among  other  things,  between  “volubility  and 
seriousness”  (116),  Joaninha’s  grandmother  between  disclosing  a secret  and 
keeping  her  granddaughter’s  purity,  and  Friar  Dinis  between  “the  monk  as  on 
the  outside,  the  man  on  the  inside”  (85).  They  are  metaphors  of  the  “vacilla- 
tions of  the  century”  (85),  which  seem  to  be  at  the  core  of  Viagens  and  are  also 
mirrored  in  the  hybrid  color  of  Joaninha’s  eyes.23 

In  fact,  while  the  main  characters  (including  the  narrator)  are  split  between 
opposite/complementary  tendencies,  the  narrative  itself  is  also  built  around 
several  pairs  of  apparent  contradictions  (traveling/staying  at  home;  nature/ 
society;  Classicism/Romanticism;  gentleman/dandy;24  Portugal/England25), 
which  culminate  in  the  twin  images  of  “friar”  and  “baron”  (Macedo  20). 
These  seem  to  be  surpassed  in  the  last  chapter  when  the  narrator  says:  “We 
were  to  blame,  certainly,  but  the  liberals  were  no  less.”  To  which  the  narrator 
answers:  “We  have  both  made  mistakes”  ( Travels  245). 

Now,  as  a man  who  has  traveled  from  (the  age  of)  innocence  to  (the  age 
of)  experience,  the  narrator  knows  better.  Like  every  traveler,  he  has  learned 
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something  and  thus  “returned  home”  a different  man.  He  can  now  see  beyond 
the  contradictions  of  his  time:  “Times  are  different  now:  the  liberals  now  real- 
ize that  they  must  be  tolerant  and  that  they  need  to  be  religious”  (120).  The 
final  message  is,  thus,  one  of  moderation,  rather  than  being  fully  optimistic. 
The  “happy  valley”  has  become  the  dwelling  place  of  jealousy,  death,  mad- 
ness, and  regret.  The  only  characters  who  still  live  there  are  the  image  of  dis- 
ease and  decrepitude.  Times  have  changed.  Innocence  is  forever  lost. 

Both  Defoe  and  Garrett  belong  to  a world  on  the  move.  Both  journalists 
and  politically  involved,  they  build  imaginary  “islands”  which  portray  the 
way  they  would  like  their  homelands  to  be.  Not  everything,  however,  goes  as 
expected.  Despite  the  image  of  an  enterprising,  tolerant  England,  on  Crusoe’s 
return  to  the  island  he  realizes  that  the  inevitable  has  happened.  Jealousy  and 
the  struggle  for  power  have  defeated  the  “perfect”  society  that  Crusoe  built. 
The  island  becomes  a prophecy  of  imperialism.  Kreutznaer  sets  off  again,  a 
solitary  traveler.  The  narrator  of  Viagens  also  “returns  home”  to  Lisbon.  Sad- 
der and  wiser,  like  the  Wedding-Guest  in  Coleridge’s  “Ancient  Mariner,”  he 
knows  that  he  is  eternally  condemned  to  be  a pilgrim  and  a teller  of  tales: 
“maybe  I shall  once  more  take  up  my  pilgrim’s  staff  and  go  wandering  around 
this  Portugal  of  ours,  in  search  of  stories  to  tell  you”  (246). 26 


Notes 

1 Travel  literature  written  according  to  these  concepts  is  explained  by  Henry  Fielding: 
“There  would  not  perhaps  be  a more  pleasant  or  profitable  study,  among  those  which  have  their 
principal  end  in  amusement,  than  of  travels  or  voyages,  if  they  were  writ,  as  they  might  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  with  a joint  view  to  the  entertainment  and  information  of  mankind”  (123). 

2 Different  authors  have  established  different  time  spans  for  the  Grand  Tour.  In  this  paper 
Chloe  Chard’s  view  has  been  adopted:  “I  view  the  concept  of  the  Tour  as  one  that  determines 
the  way  in  which  travel  in  Europe  is  envisaged  and  undertaken  from  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  up  until  1830  or  so”  (11). 

3 On  the  Grand  Tour  see,  for  instance,  Christopher  Hibbert  and  Lynne  Withey. 

4 He  is  mainly  criticizing  Travels  Through  France  and  Italy  (1766)  by  Tobias  Smollett,  whom 
he  calls  “Smellfungus,”  the  epitome  of  the  worst  kind  of  traveler.  Sterne  blames  Smollett  for 
disregarding  the  principle  of  “pleasure”  underlying  the  eighteenth-century  Grand  Tour  as  he 
complains  about  traveling  hardships  all  the  time  (Chard  23-24). 

5 “I  am  very  sorry  dear  reader,  if  you  expected  something  else  of  my  Travels,  if  I unintention- 
ally fail  to  keep  promises  you  thought  to  see  in  the  title,  but  which  I certainly  did  not  make. 
Perhaps  you  wished  me  to  count  the  leagues  of  the  highway  milestone  by  milestone?  The  height 
and  breadth  of  the  buildings  from  palm  to  palm?  Their  foundation  dates  number  by  number? 
To  summarize  the  history  of  every  stone,  every  ruin?  Go  to  Father  Vasconcelos:  there  you  shall 
find  everything  about  Santarem,  truth  and  fabrication,  in  massive  folio  and  large  print.  I cannot 
write  books  of  that  sort,  and  even  if  I could,  I have  other  things  to  do”  ( Travels  137). 
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6 See  Lia  Raitt,  Chapter  5. 

In  Chapter  VII  Garrett  draws  a very  interesting  comparison  with  his  room,  which  shows 
that  it  is  the  center  of  his  imaginative  world.  When  he  describes  Cartaxo’s  cafe  he  writes:  “Its 
classical  simplicity  can  be  described  in  a few  lines.  It  would  be  a parallelogram  little  bigger  than 
my  bedroom”  ( Travels  50). 

8 The  narrator  of  Viagens  himself  underlines  the  symbolic  meaning  of  his  trip:  “First  of  all 
my  book  is  a symbol”  ( Travels  27). 

9 These  activities  range  from  journalism — in  1704  Defoe  founded  The  Review , a paper 
which  circulated  for  almost  a decade — to  other  kinds  of  writing,  such  as  the  pamphlet  The 
Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters  (1703),  which  would  lead  to  his  imprisonment,  or  the  publication 
of  Juro  Divino  (1706)  against  tyranny — mainly  against  the  Stuarts. 

10  For  an  overview,  see  Pat  Rogers. 

1 1 For  Defoe  as  utopian  writer,  namely  with  respect  to  what  concerns  Robinson  Crusoe , see 
Christine  Rees.  The  author  envisages  the  book  as  “a  utopia  originating  with  a solitary  indi- 
vidual” (76). 

12  On  Robinson  Crusoe's,  adaptations  see  Martin  Green,  whose  work  deals  with  versions 
produced  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Richard  Phillips  also  refers  to  a Canadian  Crusoe 
in  his  Mapping  Men  & Empire:  A Geography  of  Adventure. 

13  We  refer  to  the  education  of  the  monster.  Is  interesting  to  notice  that  Garrett  may  have 
met  Mary  Shelley  (Ofelia  Paiva  Monteiro  56-57). 

14  For  Green,  Robinson  Crusoe  is  an  anti-imperialist  story  (23).  I do  not  agree.  Colonial 
and  postcolonial  criticism  has  shown  to  what  extent  the  novel  is  a narrative  of  colonization.  See 
Pinto  Coelho’s  Ilhas,  Batalhas  e Aventura. 

15  “If  Crusoe  is  a despot  in  his  own  mind,  he  is  a benevolent  despot.  His  subjects  have 
chosen  to  give  him  power  out  of  gratitude,  and  his  exercise  of  it  corresponds  to  good  utopian 
practice.  Notably,  he  makes  the  point  that  religious  harmony  is  not  to  be  put  at  risk,  but  that 
different  faiths  can  coexist — like  Mores  Utopus,  he  tolerates  ‘Liberty  of  conscience  throughout 
[his]  Dominions’”  (Rees  95). 

16  Only  in  1689  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  did  the  Toleration  Act  grant  the 
right  of  religious  worship  to  Protestant  nonconformists. 

17  When  King  William  took  power  Defoe  began  dreaming  of  an  increase  of  British  trading 
activity  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  of  the  Americas.  Defoe  advocated  detailed 
plans  for  settling  the  English  on  the  coasts  of  South  America.  The  crumbling  imperial  empire  of 
Spain  provided  the  perfect  opportunity. 

18  In  the  eighteenth  century  Robinson  Crusoe  was  translated  from  the  French  into  Portu- 
guese by  Henrique  Leitao  de  Sousa  Mascarenhas  as:  Vida  e aventuras  admiraveis  de  Robinson 
Crusoe  que  contam  a tornada  a sua  ilha,  as  suas  novas  viagens  e as  suas  reflexoes.  Other  works 
translated  included  Ducray-Duminil’s  Os  dois  Robinsons,  ou  aventuras  de  Carlos  e Fanny,  dous 
meninos  ingleses,  abandonados  em  huma  ilha  deserta  da  America,  which  shows  the  popular  image 
of  Rousseaus  noble  savage  myth;  Victor,  ou  o menino  da  selva-,  and  Leandro,  ou  o pequeno  casal 
no  meio  dos  bosques.  For  these  and  other  works  see  note  86  of  Alvaro  Manuel  Machado’s  Les 
romantismes  au  Portugal.  Modeles  etrangers  et  orientations  nationals  (61-62). 

19  “Nao  sou  classico  nem  romantico;  de  mim  digo  que  nao  tenho  seita  nem  partido  em  poe- 
sia  (assim  como  em  coisa  nenhuma);  e por  isso  me  deixo  ir  por  onde  me  levam  as  minhas  ideias 
boas  ou  mas,  e nem  procuro  converter  as  dos  outros  nem  inverter  as  minhas  nas  deles:  isso  e para 
literatos  de  outra  polpa,  amigos  de  disputas  e questoes  que  eu  aborre^o”  (Garrett,  Obras  4:  123). 

20  See  for  instance  the  funny  conclusion  of  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  Catao  (1839): 
“Estas  guerras  de  ‘alecrim  e manjerona’  em  que  andaram  classicos  e romanticos  por  esse  mundo, 
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e que  ja  sossegaram  em  toda  a parte,  vao  a come^ar  por  ca.  [.  . .]  Quanto  a isso,  so  quero  aqui 
reiterar  os  meus  antigos  protestos  de  que  nao  sou  classico  nem  romantico  [.  . .].  O classico  rabu- 
gento  e um  velho  teimoso  de  cabeleira  e polvilhos  que  embirra  em  ser  taful,  e cuida  que  morrem 
por  ele  as  meninas.  O romantico  desvairado  e um  peralvilho  ridfculo  que  dan$a  o galope  pelas 
ruas,  e toma  por  sorrisos  de  namorada  o supercilioso  olhar  da  senhora  honesta  que  se  riu  de 
pasmo  de  o ver  tao  doido  e tao  presumido — mas  tao  sensabor”  (10:  123). 

21  “From  this  spot  one  can  imagine  the  Eden  that  the  first  man  lived  in  with  his  innocence 
and  the  virgin  purity  of  his  heart”  ( Travels  64). 

22  See  pages  81-84  of  Jacinto  do  Prado  Coelho’s  seminal  article  on  “Garrett,  Rousseau  e o 
Carlos  das  Viagens.” 

23  Green  is  not  a primary  color;  it  is  composed  by  blue  and  yellow.  On  choosing  the  color  of 
Joaninha’s  eyes — neither  black,  as  the  narrator  thought  at  first,  nor  blue,  like  Georgina’s — Gar- 
rett plays  with  the  double  meaning  of  green:  reason/madness;  life/death. 

24  See  Alvaro  Manuel  Machado’s  “Garrett  e o dandismo.” 

25  Helder  Macedo  identifies  Joaninha  with  the  “Portugal  arquetipal”  and  Georgina  with 
the  “arquetipo  do  progresso  no  seculo  XIX  que  era  a Inglaterra  do  liberalismo  triunfan te”  (20). 

26  The  last  lines  of  the  poem  run  as  follows:  “He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned  / And 
is  of  sense  forlorn;  / A sadder  and  a wiser  man,  He  rose  the  morrow  morn.” 
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The  Culture  of  Listening  in  Garrett's  Fiction: 
Travels  in  My  Homeland 1 


Mario  Vieira  de  Carvalho 
Translated  by  Ines  da  Silva  Paulino 
and  Rita  Alves 


The  culture  of  hearing  or  listening , which  integrates  into  but  also  transcends 
the  strictly  musical  sphere,  has  been  gaining  a particular  philosophical  rel- 
evance. Wolfgang  Welsch,  for  example,  takes  up  the  discussion  in  a brief  essay 
in  which  he  analyzes  turning  to  a culture  of  hearings  an  alternative  to  the  cul- 
ture of  seeing  predominant  in  European  thought  from  Heraclitus  or  Plato  and 
considered  inseparable  from  a model  of  civilization  that  is  based  on  relations 
of  domination  over  the  human  being  and  nature.  The  process  of  reification 
or  dehumanization  connected  to  a culture  based  on  image  is  also  pointed  out 
by  Jameson.  The  idea  that  only  a culture  of  listening  could  rehabilitate  socio- 
communicative  interaction,  restore  its  critical  and  emancipatory  potential, 
is  equally  present  in  an  opera  by  Luigi  Nono  that  excludes  the  visualization 
of  the  action  or  scenic  representation — an  opera  entitled  Prometeo , tragedia 
dell’ascolto  (1985) — where  listening  (the  tragedy  of  listening)  is  the  essence 
of  the  myth  of  Prometheus  and  the  question  of  liberation.  It  is  the  current 
debate  around  this  topic  that  has  led  me  to  ask  about  the  value  that  a culture 
of  listening  can  have  in  literary  creation. 

In  previous  papers,  I considered  listening  only  in  its  musical  expression.2 
However,  in  this  study  of  the  fiction  of  Garrett,  reflecting  specifically  upon 
Travels  in  My  Homeland , the  musical  references  will  be  part  of  the  set  of  sono- 
rous references  that  are  present  in  the  narrative.  The  objective  is  to  detect  the 
presence  of  listening  in  the  broadest  sense,  to  analyze  the  situations  in  which 
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it  emerges,  to  overcome  the  functions  that  it  assumes  in  the  construction  of 
the  narrative,  and  to  question  the  relationships  between  texrrand  context  in  the 
perspective  of  a hermeneutic  criticism  of  the  culture. 

Listening  and  being  listened  to  within  the  semantics  of  interaction 

There  is  a character  early  on — Joaninha’s  grandmother — who,  because  of 
becoming  blind,  develops  an  auditory  hyper-sensibility  that  allows  her  to 
“see”  that  which  transcends  the  reach  of  her  granddaughter’s  vision:  ‘“And 
God  in  heaven  to  take  care  of  us.  . . But  what  is  that?  Look,  Joana;  I hear 
footsteps  on  the  road;  see  what  it  is.’  / ‘I  can’t  see  anyone.’  / ‘But  I can  hear.  . . 
Wait,  it  is  Friar  Dinis;  I recognize  his  footsteps’”  (Garrett,  Travels  77). 3 

Within  the  framework  of  fictional  interaction,  one  would  say  that  the  old 
woman  has  learned  to  analyze  the  behaviors  of  the  acoustic  medium  that  sur- 
rounds her  and  to  identify  symptoms  of  transformation  of  that  medium.  First, 
she  identifies  the  symptoms  as  being  “footsteps  on  the  road.”  Then,  she  goes 
even  further  and,  from  that  information,  infers  who  approaches:  the  question 
is  not  only  about  hearing  “footsteps  on  the  road”  but  also  about  knowing 
whose  they  are.  The  part  leads  her  to  the  whole : through  the  footsteps  she 
recognizes  Friar  Dinis,  who  approaches  “leaning  on  a rough  staff,  dragging 
his  yellow  sandals.”  The  symptom  of  transformation  is  decoded  as  an  expressive 
symptom — that  is,  as  an  audible  manifestation  of  Friar  Dinis’s  personality.4 

The  confrontation  of  faculties  of  perception  between  the  granddaughter 
and  her  grandmother,  respectively,  reappears  further  ahead: 

In  their  usual  places  near  the  door  of  the  house,  Joaninha  straining  her  eyes , the  old 
woman  pricking  up  her  ears , the  two  women  eagerly  examined  the  space  towards  the 
east,  hoping  and  fearing  all  the  time,  the  one  to  see  the  well-known  figure  appear, 
the  other  to  hear  the  familiar  sound  of  the  friar’s  footsteps.  (101;  emphasis  mine) 

The  auditory  perception  of  Friar  Dinis’s  footsteps  occurs  again  on  yet 
another  occasion:  “the  monk  took  a few  quavering  steps  to  where  they  [Car- 
los and  Georgina]  were,  painfully  dragging  his  loose  sandals,  which  made  a 
dull,  defeated  sound  and  caused — I know  not  why  or  how — those  who  heard 
them  to  shudder”  (179). 

Here  the  question  is  not  about  the  particular  auditory  acuity  of  one  char- 
acter (“with  her  very  acute  hearing,  the  piercing  sight  of  the  blind”  [105]), 
but  about  the  omniscience  of  the  narrator,  who  introduces  certain  sonorous 
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components  into  the  composition  of  Friar  Dinis’s  portrait.  In  that  portrait, 
the  sonorous  manifestation  of  his  dragged  walk  remains  constant,  but  the 
place  of  action  and  the  characters  change.  Instead  of  being  earthy  and  in 
open  air,  the  ground  is  now  the  flagstone  floor  (or  the  wooden  floor?)  of  a 
cell  in  the  Convent  of  Saint  Francis  in  Santarem,  which  corresponds  to  an 
alteration  of  the  acoustic  medium.  For  that  reason,  the  dragging  of  the  friar’s 
“loose  sandals”  produces  a “dull,  defeated  sound.”  Furthermore,  it  is  Carlos 
and  Georgina  who  listen  to  him  rather  than  the  old  woman  and  Joaninha. 
Because  of  this,  they  don’t  recognize  a “familiar  sound”  in  that  dragged  walk, 
although  it  frightens  them.  Symptoms  of  the  transformation  of  the  medium 
(“defeated”  sound),  the  iconic  decoding  of  those  symptoms  (“dull”  sound, 
through  an  analogy  with  the  visual  experience — synaesthesia)  and  expressive 
symptoms  (sound  that  scares,  because,  after  all,  through  it,  one  knows  that  it 
is  the  friar’s  terrible  personality)  come  together  in  this  scene  to  disclose  or 
insinuate,  through  sonorous  elements,  even  before  the  dialogue  begins,  the 
semantics  of  interaction  between  the  characters  as  well  as  the  very  context  in 
which  the  interaction  occurs. 

The  portrait  of  the  friar  has  a strong  sonorous  dimension — a dimension 
that  manifests  itself  not  only  in  his  way  of  walking  but  also  in  his  voice  or 
in  the  way  he  speaks.  Therefore,  in  the  tense  conversation  with  Carlos,  who 
had  returned  as  a recent  graduate  from  Coimbra,  the  friar  speaks,  at  a certain 
moment,  “with  a hollow  and  cavernous  voice,  as  if  from  the  tomb”  (99) — a 
voice  that  not  rarely  makes  those  who  listen  to  it  tremble.  Two  more  examples 
include  the  following: 

But  one  day  Friar  Dinis  came  to  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  valley  and  said:  “God 

be  in  this  house!”  / The  old  woman  shuddered,  but  soon  recovered.  (96) 


He  came  right  up  to  them  without  [them]  hearing  him  and  a familiar  voice, 
hoarser  and  deeper  yet  than  they  had  ever  heard  it,  pronounced  the  customary 
greeting:  “God  be  in  this  house!”  / “Amen!”  they  both  answered  automatically, 
with  an  involuntary  shudder  [...].  (102) 

Therefore,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  narrator  uses  those  vocal  characteristics 
to  suggest  the  identity  of  one  of  the  three  mysterious  men  who,  at  a late  hour, 
transport  the  chest  containing  the  relics  of  Saint  Friar  Gil  to  the  convent  of 
the  Claras: 
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The  old  Franciscan  climbed  the  altar  steps  with  uncertain  feet,  kissed  the  chest 
that  lay  on  it  and,  turning  towards  the  community  that  watched  him  in  religious 
silence,  said  with  a hollow  voice,  as  if  it  came  from  the  tomb,  and  yet  was  strong 
and  emphatic:  “Sisters,  we  have  come  to  deliver  to  you  this  precious  object.”  (209) 

Here,  however,  the  recipients  of  the  friar’s  prayer  don’t  tremble.  Presup- 
posing that  it  is  not  only  about  the  narrator’s  point  of  view  regarding  that 
voice,  but  also  about  the  effect  that  it  causes  in  the  auditorium,  one  would 
therefore  say  that  the  nuns  confine  themselves  to  two  levels  of  decoding:  one 
of  symptoms  of  transformation  (a  “hollow”  voice,  characterizing  the  range;  a 
“strong  and  emphatic”  voice,  characterizing  the  intensity)  and  one  of  iconic 
decoding  (a  voice  “as  if  it  came  from  the  tomb,”  which  suggests  the  idea  of 
“profoundness,”  “darkness,”  “death”).  Also,  because  they  confine  themselves 
to  those  two  levels,  it  is  not  them,  upon  hearing  the  friar,  who  can  infer  that 
it  is  Friar  Dinis,  but  rather  the  reader,  by  reading  the  narrative  and  knowing 
that  such  characteristics  are  expressive  symptoms  of  that  character.  Only  the 
reader  is  given  the  ability,  with  his  “natural  perspicacity,”  to  recognize  through 
the  voice  (such  as  it  is  described  in  the  narrative)  the  character  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  beginning  of  the  next  chapter  reads:  “Of  course,  dear  reader,  in 
the  old  Franciscan  [.  . .]  your  natural  perspicacity  has  already  recognized  our 
Friar  Dinis,  monk  par  excellence , monk  obdurate,  monk  intractable.  It  was  he, 
without  a doubt”  (211). 

Occasionally,  Friar  Dinis’s  voice  varies  in  some  of  its  distinctive  traits — 
the  fact  of  which,  nevertheless,  underscores  the  particular  importance  that  its 
vocal  expression  always  has  in  the  production  of  meaning.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens in  the  aforementioned  scene  with  Georgina  and  Carlos: 

He  stopped  a short  distance  from  them  and,  forcing  a thin,  feeble,  yet  vibrant, 
solemn  voice  from  the  depths  of  his  bosom,  said  to  Carlos:  “You  cursed  me,  my 
boy,  and  I am  here  to  forgive  you.”  [.  . .]  These  words  were  spoken  in  such  a voice, 
they  were  pronounced  from  within  the  soul  so  vehemently,  that  it  was  not  his  lips 
that  formed  them:  [.  . .]  it  was  [them]  that  burst  through  the  lips  and  found  their 
way  out.  The  soldier  appeared  to  be  half  conscious,  bewildered  and  incomprehen- 
sible of  what  he  heard.  Georgina,  so  far  impassive,  harsh  and  unshakeable  with  her 
lover,  felt  moved  now  by  the  old  man’s  anguish.  Because  the  suffering  that  came 
through  those  sombre  words  and  exuded  from  that  cadaverous  face  would  have 
made  the  stones  weep.  (179—80) 
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Once  again,  in  describing  his  voice,  the  narrator  does  so  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  effect  that  it  produces  in  certain  characters  or  in  the  way  that  these, 
retroacting,  decode  what  they  hear.  Georgina  and  Carlos  identify  symptoms  of 
transformation  (regarding  intensity:  “thin,  feeble  [. . .]  voice”)  and  expressive  symp- 
toms, these  referring  not  so  much  to  the  character  of  the  friar  (or  what  would  be 
the  constants  of  that  character),  but  more  to  the  concrete  emotional  situation  in 
I which  he  finds  himself  at  that  moment  (“vibrant,  solemn”  voice),  words  “spoken 
in  such  a voice,”  “pronounced  from  within  the  soul  so  vehemently”).  To  the 
friars  interlocutors,  there  is  little  or  no  literal  meaning  to  the  words  as  a result  of 
the  conventional  or  digital  code  called  language.  All  the  pathos  of  the  dialogue 
comes  from  the  sound  of  the  words,  from  the  semantics  generated  by  the  analogy 
between  the  sonorous  gestures  and  the  emotional  agitation  of  those  who  speak 
them.  The  gesture  of  speaking,  as  an  expressive  symptom , is  what  evokes  other 
analogies — through  the  iconic  decoding,  analogy  with  the  idea  of  a tomb  or  grave, 
as  a permanent  trait  of  the  personality  of  the  friar  (“sombre  words”);  an  analogy 
with  the  idea  of  rupture,  as  an  expressive  temporary  trait  (words  that  “burst” 
through  the  lips).  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  by  chance  that  the  voice  of  the 
friar  does  not  follow  its  usual  characteristics  whenever  he  co-acts  with  Carlos:  on 
another  occasion,  “[t]he  monk  was  choking  and  stammered,  with  a mixture  of 
anger  and  amazement”  and  “his  voice  had  a suppliant  tone”  (99). 

In  short:  no  other  character  in  Travels  is  as  listened  to  as  Friar  Dinis.  Never- 
theless, to  listen  to  Friar  Dinis  is  to  listen  to  ideas  or  principles  that  are  shared 
neither  by  the  narrator,  who  does  not  hide  his  critical  position,  nor  by  Carlos, 
alter  ego  of  the  narrator  and  supporter  of  the  liberal  cause.  The  friar’s  strong 
sonorous  presence  works  dialectically  as  an  ideological  deconstruction  of  his 
speech:  “sombre  words,”  “with  a hollow  and  cavernous  voice,  as  if  from  the 
tomb”  are  expressions  that  send  the  reader  to  the  atavic  obscurantism  that 
continues  to  confront  the  spirit  of  lights.  The  terror  of  the  Inquisition  is  heard 
in  Friar  Dinis’  voice — all  of  the  baggage  of  dehumanization  that  leads  him,  in 
the  name  of  religion  or  the  moral  facade  protected  by  it,  to  blind  the  woman 
he  loved,  to  keep  secret  Carlos’s  paternity,  to  punish  himself  and  those  whom 
he  loves.  In  the  iconic  decoding  of  the  voice  as  “sepulchral,”  the  narrator  thus 
insinuates  that  the  voice  is  obscurantist  and  inquisitorial.  That  is,  he  moves  it 
to  the  sphere  of  contextual  symptoms , which  transcend  the  psychological  or 
expressive  traces  of  the  concrete  person,  and  transform  it  into  a paradigm 
of  local  color  (of  the  politico-ideological  confrontation  between  liberals  and 
absolutists).  This  also  applies  to  Carlos: 
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The  tables  had  been  turned:  Friar  Dinis  looked  like  the  pupil,  his  voice  had  a 
suppliant  tone  and  he  no  longer  trembled  with  anger  but  with  distress.  Carlos, 
on  the  other  hand,  spoke  with  the  severe  earnest  tone  of  a man  who  is  sure  that 
he  is  right  and  is  noble  in  his  resentment.  The  young  man’s  words  were  sharp,  it 
was  obvious  that  he  felt  what  he  said  and  that  he  was  trying  to  soften  them  by  the 
inflexion  of  his  voice.  (99) 

Thus,  the  inflections  of  Carlos’  voice,  as  expressive  symptoms  of  his  charac- 
ter (austerity,  gravity,  generosity),  come  from  someone  who  “is  sure  that  he  is 
right” — just  as  the  narrator  is  right,  in  making  observations  of  a political  and 
moral  nature — but,  at  the  same  time,  not  wanting  to  hurt  or  belittle  the  inter- 
locutor. It  is  that  “softening”  of  his  voice  ( iconic  decoding  of  the  “inflexions” 
or  the  melody  of  the  voice)  that  mitigates  the  roughness  of  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  words  and  evolves  itself  into  a character  trait.  What  one  hears  in 
Carlos — just  as  the  narrator  wants — is,  therefore,  also  a contextual  symptom , 
namely,  th e.  greatness  of  heart  of  the  liberals,  the  bearers  of  that  bourgeois  illu- 
minist culture  (“sure  that  he  is  right”)  that  was  confronted  with  obscurantism 
and  that,  since  Rousseau  and  Diderot,  had  theorized  both  about  virtue  and 
compassion  and  had  contributed  so  much  to  secularize  the  model  of  identifica- 
tion— transferring  it  from  religion  to  art. 

In  comparison  to  Friar  Dinis,  Joaninha’s  complete  portrait  (77) 5 is  essen- 
tially visual.  Seldom  are  there  references  to  the  sound  of  her  voice: 

“Joaninha?” 

A sweet,  clear  yet  strong  voice,  one  of  those  voices  we  seldom  hear  and  that 
echo  inside  us,  never  more  to  be  forgotten,  answered  from  within:  “Yes?  I’m  com- 
ing, Grandmother,  I’m  coming.” 

“Sweet  child!  . . . She  heard  me  immediately!  Never  mind,  come  when  you 
can.  It  is  only  the  yarn  that  has  got  twisted.”  (72) 

By  declaring  Joaninha’s  voice  one  of  those  “we  seldom  hear,”  the  narrator 
identifies  in  it  certain  characteristics  of  tone  and  range  that  individualize  it. 
However,  those  symptoms  of  transformation  from  the  acoustic  medium  result 
in  expressive  traits,  which  make  it  the  opposite  of  the  equally  peculiar  voice 
of  the  friar:  a “sweet,  clear  yet  strong”  voice.  Besides  being  “sweet”  and  “clear” 
( iconic  decoding,  appealing  to  the  unity  of  the  senses:  it  makes  one  remem- 
ber the  sweetness  of  a flavor  and  the  limpidity  of  a crystal-clear  image),  it  is 
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also  “strong.”  Yet,  contrary  to  the  friar’s  voice,  which  is  only  “strong” — only 
human — in  that  particular  moment  of  emotional  change  when  he  asks  Carlos 
for  forgiveness,  Joaninha’s  voice  is  always  “strong”;  that  is,  it  is  an  expressive 
symptom  of  her  sensitive  or  even  passionate  nature.  Besides  this,  the  “sweet- 
ness” and  the  “pureness”  of  the  voice  are,  after  all,  also  decodable  as  personal 
qualities:  they  are  sounds  that  do  not  mislead,  that  go  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart  and  leave  in  it  their  indelible  mark  (“that  echo  inside  us,  never  more  to  be 
forgotten”).  Emitting  such  sounds,  which  tell  us  so  much  about  her  inner  life, 
Joaninha  cannot  help  but  be  equally  sensitive  to  the  sounds  she  hears.  When 
her  grandmother  calls  her,  Joaninha  knows  how  to  decode  what  is,  as  an  expres- 
sive symptom,  beyond  the  act  of  calling.  The  grandmother  needs  less  of  her  help 
than  her  affection.  It  is  that  necessity  of  confirming  that  affection  to  which 
Joaninha  listens.  For  that  reason,  “she  heard  [her  grandmother]  immediately.” 

Voice  and  the  construction  of  gender 

It  is  obvious  that  the  narrators  opinions  or  preconceived  notions  towards  gen- 
der are  couched  in  the  attributes  of  Joaninha’s  and  Carlos’s  voices,  respectively. 
Therefore,  the  description  of  such  sonorous  qualities  is  also — on  another  level, 
the  construction  of  the  characters  in  function  of  their  gender — a contextual  symp- 
tom of  the  period  when  the  author  wrote,  a trait  of  the  ideology  he  bears.  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  Carlos  has  a “full,  strong  voice”  (121)  and,  on  an  occasion  that 
tests  his  character,  he  speaks  with  the  “severe,  earnest  tone”  suitable  “of  a man 
who  is  sure  that  he  is  right”  (my  emphasis).  If  his  voice  “soften [s],”  it  is  still  as  a 
symptom  of  a patriarchal  virtue:  being  noble  “in  his  resentment,”  as  a result  of 
critical  self-consciousness  or  of  self-control,  more  or  less  rationalized , of  his  own 
emotions  (his  words  “were  sharp,  it  was  obvious  that  he  felt  what  he  said  and 
that  he  was  trying  to  soften  them”).  On  the  other  hand,  what  stands  out  in  the 
vocal  attributes  of  the  women  he  loves  or  has  loved  are  the  paradigmatic  quali- 
ties of  the  narrator’s  (and  Carlos’s)  feminine  ideal  itself:  “pureness,”  “sweetness,” 
“grace,”  “vibration,”  “spirituality.”  Therefore,  the  vocal  attributes  emerge  as  sono- 
rous icons  of  those  ideal  qualities  and  all  of  them  become  expressive  symptoms , that 
is,  character  attributes.  It  is  not  only  her  voice,  but  also  Joaninha  herself — her 
“ideal,  highly  spiritual  figure”  (77) — that  is  “pure,”  “sweet,”  and  “strong.”6  In 
Georgina  it  is  also  the  whole  that  reveals  itself  in  each  one  of  her  qualities,  includ- 
ing the  sweetness  of  her  voice:  she  “shone  with  all  her  brilliance,  in  attractiveness 
and  intelligence,  as  a result  of  her  simple,  honest  nature,  an  exquisite  gentleness 
of  manner,  of  voice,  of  facial  expression,  of  everything  (241;  my  emphasis). 
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An  identical  recourse  to  metonymy  transforms  “hilarity”  into  the  opposite 
of  that  feminine  ideal.  From  the  portrait  of  a “beauty”  (which  the  homodie- 
getic  narrator  says  he  knows  and  describes)  little  or  nothing  remains  “because 
of  something  modish  about  her,  a brazen  look  in  her  eyes,  a boldness  about 
her  face  and  a lack  of  composure  in  her  manners.”  With  that,  she  lost  “all  the 
charm  and  almost  [.  . .]  the  very  beauty  with  which  nature  had  endowed  her”: 
“Just  look  at  those  ruby  lips.  Does  flowing  May  ever  produce  a rose  button  so 
lovely  at  break  of  day?  . . . And  now  look  how  a coarse  laugh  strips  it  so  hide- 
ously with  its  ill-timed  hilarity”  (37). 

The  “ill-timed  hilarity”  stands  for  the  expressive  symptom  of  “malice” — the 
clear  opposite  of  the  “pureness”  and  “charm”  that  one  senses  in  Joaninhas  and 
Georgina’s  voices.7  If  modesty  in  a woman  was  “always  a virtue,”  but  in  a man 
could  be  “entirely  a failing”  (36),  “malice,”  on  the  other  hand,  was  forbidden  for 
a woman  but  allowed  for  a man.  In  a woman,  “malice”  transforms  an  “angel” 
(“such  an  angel  is  the  modest  maid  on  whose  countenance  is  ever  etched  a para- 
dise of  virtues”  [37])  into  a devil.  Before  the 

ill-timed  hilarity  [.  . .]  [tjhere  was  not  a man,  young  or  old,  worldly  or  erudite, 
who  would  not  have  given  half  of  his  pleasures,  his  books,  his  life,  for  just  one 
kiss  from  that  mouth.  Now  perhaps  not  even  constant  avarices  can  gain  her  the 
favours  of  a professional  lover.  . . . And  she  will  have  to  pay  him  in  advance,  and 
at  a price!  (37) 

All  in  all,  if  it  is  a man  to  notice,  without  a doubt  maliciously , “from  what 
one  could  see,”  of  Joaninhas  “shapely  leg” — something  “admirable” — then 
such  malice  looks  good  on  him.  Moreover,  it  is  the  homodiegetic  narrator  him- 
self who  reveals  and  demonstrates  that  such  a touch  of  eroticism  is  after  all  suffi- 
ciently refined  or  intellectualized  so  that  it  does  not  attenuate  what  he  is  looking 
for:  a “highly  spiritual  figure”  (77).  That  is:  in  a woman,  the  ill-timed  hilarity 
makes  her  carnal — it  demonizes  her — whereas  in  a man,  his  erotic,  malicious 
look  could,  properly  speaking,  spiritualize  the  feminine  body. 

The  narrator’s  feminine  ideal  had  already  appeared  within  well-defined 
parameters  in  his  “meditations”  on  the  effect  of  passion,  which  is  different  in 
a man  “who  is  not  a poet”  and  in  a woman.  When  the  former  is  in  love  his 
“certain  amount  of  common  human  prose”  is  always  included.  However,  the 
latter  is  sublime,  “she”  is  “all  poetry.”  Not  even  “sensual  enjoyment  [could 
bring]  her  down  to  the  reality  of  prosaic  existence”  (65).  Such  an  ideal  could 
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not  but  have  nature  as  its  setting — or  find  in  nature  its  model.  The  singing  of 
the  nightingales  belongs  to  that  setting  or  model: 

While  I was  lost  in  these  meditations,  a nightingale  started  the  loveliest,  most 
exquisite  song  I can  remember  hearing  for  a long  time. 

It  was  over  by  that  window! 

Another  answered  immediately  from  the  other  side,  and  the  two  of  them  joined 
in  a contest  that  was  so  balanced,  in  alternate  verses  that  were  so  measured,  so  modu- 
lated, so  perfect,  that  I lost  myself  in  my  romance  oblivious  to  everything  else.  [.  . .] 

The  trees,  the  window,  the  nightingale.  . . the  hour  of  day,  late  afternoon  . . . 
what  more  was  needed  to  complete  the  romance? 

A female  figure  to  come  and  sit  at  that  balcony,  in  a white  dress — oh,  it  must 
be  white!  (65-66) 

What  applies  to  art  applies  to  a woman.  The  latter  holds  nature  as  a model — 
an  unreachable  model,  since  there  was  no  “loveliest  song”  as  the  nightingales’ 
song,  with  its  stanzas  “so  measured,  so  modulated,  so  perfect.”  As  for  the  for- 
mer, it  is  the  very  contemplation  of  nature  that  demands  her  presence:  only 
“a  female  figure”  was  missing.  The  white,  which  she  wears  “by  force,”  and  her 
voice,  as  well  as  that  link  to  nature  that  makes  her  the  girl  of  the  nightingales , 
all  belong  to  the  image  of  “pureness”  of  the  idealized  woman.  The  nightingales’ 
song  appears  as  a contextual  symptom  of  Joaninha,  a sonorous  element  of  local 
color  that  the  homodiegetic  narrator  uses  to  present  her  to  us  as  a woman  en  etat 
de  nature  (to  use  Rousseau’s  expression) — in  contrast  to  those  who,  although 
beautiful,  became  mundane  (“modish”)  and  malicious.8 

Stage  music 

Nevertheless,  if  on  the  one  hand  the  singing  of  the  nightingales  is  a contextual 
symptom  of  Joaninha  (namely  for  the  soldiers  in  opposing  fields,  “[t]hat  [.  . .] 
gave  her  the  name  ‘ maiden  of  the  nightingales ”)  on  the  other  hand  the  “rev- 
eille and  the  evening  roll  call”  are  unequivocal  contextual  symptoms  of  military 
activity,  of  the  state  of  civil  war  that  extended  to  the  valley  of  Santarem.  When 
both  exist  at  the  same  time,  they  are  a contextual  symptom  of  peace  or  a truce: 
“Everything  adapted  to  the  situation,  even  the  nightingales  had  returned  to 
the  bay  trees  by  the  house  and,  as  if  they  had  been  trained,  obeyed  the  reveille 
and  the  evening  roll  call,  which  they  accompanied  with  their  lively,  vibrant 
song”  (112).  The  normality  of  the  state  of  truce,  suggested  by  this  concert  of 
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nightingales  singing  and  trumpet  blows  at  specific  times,  would  nevertheless 
be  perturbed  if  the  sonorous  symptom  did  not  have  a visual  correspondence 
in  Joaninha’s  actual  presence.  This  contrast  between  the  two  situations  (pres- 
ence and  absence)  becomes  a structural  factor  of  the  narrative: 

There  she  was  seen  by  the  look-outs  of  both  armies:  they  got  used  to  seeing  her 
there  at  sunrise  and  sunset  and  there,  silent  and  motionless,  she  would  listen  for 
hours  on  end  to  the  meandering  warbles  of  her  nightingales,  perhaps  rapt  in  still 
more  meandering  thoughts  . . . (112) 

And: 

One  day,  almost  at  sunset,  on  a peaceful,  hot  afternoon,  either  because  she  fell 
asleep  or  because  she  was  lost  in  thought,  the  fact  is  that  the  nightingales  had 
been  warbling  for  a long  time  in  the  bay  trees  near  her  window  and  Joaninha  had 
not  returned.  (113) 

If  the  singing  of  the  nightingales  is  a contextual  symptom  of  Joaninha  but 
she  is  absent,  a situation  of  tension  or  dissonance , which  precedes  her  reunion 
with  Carlos,  is  created.  Nevertheless,  not  all  of  the  nightingales  wait  for  her  in 
the  “bay  trees  by  the  house.”  There  is  one  which  does  not  leave  her  alone  and 
which,  by  himself,  is  equivalent  to  the  soundtrack  of  a movie  or  the  orchestra 
of  a play.  The  singing  of  the  nightingales  is  not  only  an  element  of  local  color 
indispensable  to  the  staging  of  nature  in  Joaninha  and  Joaninha  in  nature.  It 
is  also  a sonorous  speech  that  generates  expectation,  pathos , emotional  agita- 
tion— music  identical  to  that  which,  in  theater,  is  intended  to  rouse  the  empa- 
thy of  the  spectator,  to  involve  him  in  the  dramatic  action.  This  music  does  not 
lack  the  changes  in  tempo,  the  accelerandi , the  variations  of  register,  the  caden- 
zas and  the  pauses,  which  obey  a plan  of  expressive  colors  similar  in  everything 
to  one  that  would  be  used  by  an  opera  or  stage  music  composer  in  his  score: 

Joaninha  was  not  without  her  tender-hearted  companion.  From  the  densest  part 
of  the  branches  which  formed  a canopy  over  that  couch  of  greenery  came  a torrent 
of  melodies,  wavering  and  undulating  like  a forest  in  the  wind,  strong,  wild  and 
beautifully  irregular  and  inventive,  like  the  crude  verses  of  a wild  mountain  poet. 

It  was  a nightingale,  one  of  her  beloved  nightingales  from  the  valley,  which  had 
stayed  to  watch  over  and  attend  on  its  protector,  the  maiden  who  bore  its  name. 
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At  the  approach  of  the  soldiers  [.  . .]  the  short,  whispered  dialogue  reported  in 
the  previous  chapter,  the  sweet  bird’s  lovely  song  had  stopped  for  a few  moments. 

But  when  the  officer,  after  posing  his  sentries  some  way  off,  came  back  on  tiptoe 
and  cautiously  made  his  way  under  the  trees,  the  nightingale  had  already  taken 
up  its  song  again  and  this  time  did  not  interrupt  it,  but  rather  intensified  its  trills 
and  warbles,  then  lowered  its  high-pitched  tune  to  such  sorrowful,  heartfelt  sighs 
that  you  could  only  suppose  they  were  the  prelude  to  the  tenderest,  most  touching 
love  scene  ever  witnessed  in  this  valley.  (1 14—15) 

The  narrator — now  heterodiegetic — indeed  composes  the  scene  musically. 
In  the  culture  of  listening,  which  he  reveals  in  that  way,  his  own  experience  of  lis- 
tening to  the  birds,  the  wind,  nature,  and  the  surrounding  environment  merges 
with  his  experience  as  an  opera  and  theater  spectator.  Therefore,  the  singing 
of  the  nightingale  is  not  the  only  one  of  those  contextual  symptoms  that  the 
narrator,  either  homodiegetic  or  heterodiegetic,  utilizes  nearly  always  as  indica- 
tions of  local  color , and  which  also  have  their  musical  equivalent  on  opera  stages 
(especially  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century).  For  example:  “St.  Pauls  is 
striking  6 a.m.”;  “the  heavy,  urgent  rumble  of  an  ancien  regime  carriage”;  the 
bell  rings  “for  the  last  time”  (22);  “the  sound  of  tremendous  applause”  that 
accompanies  the  “athletes  from  Alhandra”  who  “rush  to  grapple”  (24);  “rifle- 
butts  [. . .]  heard  clattering  on  the  ground”  (120);  “detonations  [.  . .]  the  whistle 
of  the  bullets”  (121);  “the  galley  salutes,”  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  navy 
minister  (147);  the  “insistent  clanging  of  the  bells  of  Alca^ova”  (154);  the  “low, 
faint  chanting  of  female  voices”  that  “processed”  (208);  and  “the  sound  of  the 
whip,  which  the  coachman  used  more  to  restrain  than  to  incite  the  horses” 
(233). 9 Neither  is  it  only  a contextual  symptom  of  Joaninha  herself,  as  paradigm 
of  the  “pure,”  idealized  woman.  It  is  also  musical  action , where  the  following 
come  together:  the  description  of  the  bucolic  and  idyllic  scenery;  the  intensifi- 
cation of  the  dramatic  effect  of  certain  events  (the  presence  and  whispering  of 
the  soldiers,  the  entrance  of  the  young  officer),  its  expression  of  sentiment  or 
presentiment , the  suggestion  or  anticipation — directed  at  the  reader/spectator — 
that  it  cannot  be  anyone  else  but  Carlos  (the  nightingale  “did  not  interrupt”  its 
song  again,  “but  rather  intensified  its  trills  and  warbles”). 

All  of  that,  together  in  this  same  way,  is  found  in  the  universe  of  nine- 
teenth-century opera.  Garrett  sets  the  stage  for  Carlos  and  Joaninha’s  reunion 
as  Wagner  will  set  the  stage  for  Tristan  and  Isolde’s:  in  the  middle  of  the  tree 
grove,  in  nature — as  an  alternative  (inspired  by  Rousseau)  to  society  and  its 
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norms.  Only  there  could  love  burst  sensorially  in  freedom,  according  to  the 
natural  impulse,  condemned  by  the  existing  social  and  moral  order.  Only 
there  could  Carlos  and  Joaninha  fall  into  each  other’s  arms  “in  a long,  long 
embrace,  with  a long,  unending  kiss  . . . long,  long  and  unending  like  the  first 
kiss  of  a pair  of  lovers.”  For  a moment,  the  social  prejudices,  which  soon  after 
trouble  Joaninha,  do  not  matter:  “How  did  I come  to  be  here  with  you?  . . . 
And  alone,  the  two  of  us  alone  here,  at  this  late  hour!  This  oughtn’t  to  be  . . . 
Heavens!  What  will  people  say?”  (118). 

Just  as  in  Wagner,  in  introducing  the  meeting,  Garrett’s  orchestra , the  night- 
ingale, suggests  both  the  external  action  and  the  setting  in  which  it  occurs,  as 
well  as  the  psychological  inner  action  of  which  Carlos  is  a protagonist.  This 
revealing  of  Carlos’s  identity  causes  the  reader  to  relate  to  the  character  and 
the  situation.  Furthermore,  the  analogy  with  Wagner  is  particularly  relevant 
in  terms  of  the  narrator’s  position.  In  both  cases,  there  are  two  perspectives  of 
narration — one  that  we  could  call  intra-fictional , taken  up  by  different  char- 
acters and/or  (in  the  case  of  fiction)  by  the  so-called  homodiegetic  narrator  as 
well,  and  the  other  one,  called  extra-fictional , which  corresponds  to  the  so-called 
heterodiegetic  narrator — and  the  oscillation  between  them  does  not  have  the 
function  of  causing  a distant  attitude  towards  the  receiver,  transforming  him 
into  an  observer.  Instead,  they  are  used  for  the  creation  of  the  identification 
model,  aiming  for  Gejuhlsverstandnis  ( understanding  through  feeling , in  Wag- 
ner’s expression).  Furthermore,  if  we  were  to  continue  looking  for  connections 
with  the  universe  of  romantic  opera,  it  would  still  be  in  the  same  scene  of  the 
meeting  between  Tristan  and  Isolde,  where  we  would  find  the  best  analogy  with 
the  structure  of  the  dialogue  between  Carlos  and  Joaninha:  interrupted  speech, 
interjections  and  exclamations,  whose  intonation  the  narrator  does  not  need 
to  modify.  Contrary  to  what  happens  in  Friar  Dinis’s  meeting  with  Carlos  and 
Georgina,  it  is  the  reader  himself  who  now  hears  in  their  words  what  is  beyond 
the  words’  literal  meaning.  It  is  the  reader  who  interprets  them — in  the  sono- 
rous gestures  they  suggest — as  expressive  symptoms  of  a psychological  moment. 

Only  a romanticist  and  a composer  profoundly  connected  to  the  tradition 
of  verisimilitude,  such  as  tranche  de  vie , cultivated  in  theatrical  theory  and 
practice  since  Diderot,  could  listen  so  much  to  the  characters  before  giving 
them  a voice,  one  in  the  pages  of  a book,  the  other  in  those  of  a score.10  It  is 
true  that  Donizetti  or  Bellini,  Auber  or  Meyerbeer  and,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  forties,  Verdi  were  familiar  to  Garrett  (obviously  Wagner  could  not  have 
been)  and  influenced  (in  the  most  specific  musical  or  musical-theatrical  sense) 
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his  culture  of  listening}1  Nevertheless,  aside  from  the  attention  given  to  the 
sonorous  elements  of  local  color  that  abound  in  the  opera  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  wasn’t  so  much  in  the  opera  but  in  the  spoken  theater  itself  that 
the  author  of  Travels  obtained  his  models  of  sonorous  staging  for  his  romantic 
plot.  The  way  a sonorous  event  affects  what  in  theater  is  called  blocking. , is 
very  clear  in  the  following  passage  (my  emphasis):  “‘God  be  in  this  house!’  / 
‘Amen!’  they  both  answered  automatically,  with  an  involuntary  shudder, 
immediately  turning  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voice  had  come”  (102).  In 
this  case,  the  sonorous  event  determines  the  movement  of  the  characters.  The 
identification  of  the  spatial  origin  of  the  event  ( symptom  of  transformation)  is 
prefigured  by  the  narrator  in  imitation  of  a scenic  event.  The  reader  visualizes 
the  reaction  of  the  characters  to  the  sonorous  stimulus  just  as  it  would  occur 
if  it  were  performed  on  stage.  One  more  example  (italics  mine):  “‘Father!  It  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  speak  further  about  this  matter.  I leave  for  Lisbon  tomor- 
row. Grandmother!’  added  Carlos,  changing  his  tone  and  calling  into  the  house , 
‘Grandmother.’  The  old  woman  came  out”  (99). 

There  is  another  theatrical  artifice  used  in  Travels,  which  is  to  suggest, 
through  a sonorous  event,  that  something  is  happening  outside  of  the  space 
where  the  characters  co-act.  Following  this  theatrical  staging  pattern,  the 
“noise”  of  the  rabble,  in  the  streets  of  Santarem,  is  merely  listened  to.  The 
reader,  placed  in  a position  similar  to  that  of  a spectator  in  front  of  the  stage, 
can  only  listen  to — but  not  see — what  is  presented  to  him  as  a contextual  symp- 
tom of  the  crowd  celebrating  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  cause: 

At  the  same  time,  a dull  noise,  a vague,  muffled  tumult  of  a thousand  sounds, 
which  seemed  to  recede,  coming  together,  returning,  approaching  and  disap- 
pearing, then  scattering  only  to  come  together  again,  finally  dispersing  yet  again, 
resounded  distantly  around  the  town,  swelling  in  the  squares,  compressed  in  the 
streets  and  sending  muted  echoes  to  that  remote  and  lonely  convent  cell,  like  the 
sea  heard  in  the  distance  receding  from  the  shore  with  that  melancholy  murmur 
which  comes  before  an  equinoctial  storm. 

“Do  you  hear  that  babble  of  noise,  Carlos?  It  is  your  cause  that  has  triumphed 
[.  . .].”  (180) 

Similar  situations  were  also  frequent  in  opera,  which  seems  to  gain,  once 
more,  priority  in  the  conception  of  the  sequence  where  Carlos  and  Joaninha 
abruptly  awake  from  their  idyll.  The  essence  of  the  narrative,  which  clearly 
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shows  the  opposition  between  nature  and  society , continues  to  be  arranged 
around  sonorous  elements: 

In  the  [.  . .]  vast  silence  of  the  valley  the  gentle  murmur  of  Joaninhas  sweet  voice 
could  be  distinctly  heard  [...].  They  were  walking  between  the  look-outs  of  the 
two  encampments  without  seeing  them  or  thinking  where  they  must  be  . . . and 
simultaneously,  from  both  sides,  the  curt,  strident  voice  of  the  sentries  called  out: 
“Who  goes  there?” 

They  both  shuddered  instinctively  at  the  sudden  sound  of  war  and  alarm 

[...].  (119) 

Soon  after,  the  resources  of  the  sonorous  staging  are  used  to  increase  to  a 
maximum  point  of  tension  that  conflict  between  the  idyllic  identification  of 
both  Carlos  and  Joaninha  with  nature  (“what  an  image  they  were  of  the  tru- 
est, most  sacred  natural  feelings”)  and  the  “false  principles  in  which  what  men 
called  society  writhe  unceasingly.”  Contrary  to  the  initial  situation  of  a “gentle 
murmur,”  a disturbing  crescendo  of  sentries’  screams,  louder  and  louder,  trigger 
sounds,  and  lastly,  the  whistling  of  bullets  develops — as  if  the  narrator  were 
thinking  about  the  Rossinian  crescendi  (those  of  William  Tell , in  this  case), 
where  the  orchestra  keeps  rising,  not  only  in  intensity,  but  also  in  volume,  until 
running  out  of  its  arsenal  of  strings,  woodwinds,  brass  and  percussion: 

Joaninha  clung  to  her  cousin,  he  stopped  suddenly  and  his  hand  went  for  his 
sword-handle. 

“Who  goes  there?”  the  sentries  bawled  a second  time. 

“Do  you  hear,  Joana?”  said  Carlos,  in  a low,  sorrowful  voice.  “Do  you  hear 
those  shouts?  It  is  the  cry  of  war  that  is  ordering  us  to  part.  It  is  the  jealous, 
watchful  clamour  of  the  parties,  which  will  not  tolerate  our  being  together,  which 
separates  brother  from  sister,  father  from  son!  ...” 

“Who  goes  there?”  shouted  the  sentries  louder  still,  and  they  heard  that  dull, 
short  click  which  is  so  faint  yet  makes  such  a powerful  impression  on  the  bravest 
souls  ...  It  was  the  sound  of  the  rifles  being  cocked. 

It  was  a supreme  moment,  danger  was  imminent  and  by  now  inevitable  . . . (120) 

And:  “Suddenly  there  were  one,  two,  three  flashes,  like  lightning  . . . and 
the  detonations  that  followed  and  the  whistle  of  the  bullets  coming  after”  (121). 
The  parallel  with  the  opera  universe  obviously  still  extends  to  the  relationship 
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between  the  characters  and  the  vocal  types  that  would  fit  them  on  the  musical 
stage.  Not  in  the  sense  of  an  influence  consciously  received  by  Garrett,  but  in 
the  sense  of  the  types  of  opera  themselves,  just  like  those  from  fiction,  sup- 
ported by  the  same  cultural  tradition  that  conventionally  iconizes  tones  and 
ranges  as  well  as  attributes  of  so  many  other  categories  of  characters.  In  opera, 
Joaninha  would  be  a soprano  of  the  lyric  type  (a  soubrette).  Carlos,  obviously, 
a tenor  (more  lyric  than  dramatic),  and  Friar  Dinis,  a bass  who  could  rigor- 
ously equal  the  Commendatore  from  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni  or  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  from  Verdi’s  Don  Carlos.  The  fact  that  certain  traits  of  Friar  Dinis’s 
sonorous  presence — the  voice  and  the  dragged  walk — irresistibly  recall  the 
way  Verdi  musically  characterizes  the  latter’s  entrance  onstage  is  certainly  due 
to  that  process  of  conventionalization  of  sonorous  icons.  In  Schiller’s  play 
the  character  of  the  Great  Inquisitor  had  to  be  interpreted  exactly  in  the  very 
same  register:  voice  of  a bass  and  a dragged  walk. 

Culture  of  listening  and  musical  experience 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  it  is  plausible  that  Garrett,  a playgoer  of  the  Sao 
Carlos,  chronicler  in  Entre-acto , a critic  attentive  to  the  function  of  stage 
music  in  spoken  theater,  assimilated — and  transposed  to  fiction — many  of 
the  musical  suggestions  that  he  gathered  at  the  opera.  If  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  “boring”  soirees , “with  obligatory  piano,  sisters’  duet,  cousins’  polka  and 
elderly  aunts  playing  cassino”  (199)  contributed  to  familiarize  him  with  other 
musical  genres,  beyond  a certain  ballroom  music,  one  still  cannot  exclude 
some  contact  with  the  lied  or  concert  song,  at  least  during  the  years  of  exile 
and  other  periods  of  time  abroad.  Indeed,  there  is  a moment  in  Travels  that 
can  very  well  be  read  as  a product  of  the  intertextuality  with  Schubert’s  famous 
lied,  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade  (“Gretchen  at  the  Spinning  Wheel”) — for  it  is  in 
the  lied,  and  not  in  Goethe’s  original,  that  the  interruption  of  the  motion  has 
the  meaning  of  a manifestation  of  great  inner  disturbance.  In  Travels  the  reel 
substitutes  for  the  distaff,  and  it  is  the  grandmother,  not  Joaninha,  who  plays 
the  lead  role  in  this  passage: 

The  perfectly  visible  motion  of  the  reel  was  regular  and  corresponded  to  the 
almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the  old  woman’s  hands.  The  movement  was 
regular,  but  it  lasted  a minute,  then  stopped,  then  went  on  for  another  two  or 
three  minutes  and  stopped  again;  it  carried  on  with  intermittent  regularity  like 
the  pulse  of  someone  trembling  with  the  ague. 
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But  the  old  woman  did  not  tremble,  in  fact  she  held  herself  very  straight  and 
erect.  The  interruptions  to  her  work  occurred  because  the  labour  within  her  spirit 
doubled  in  intensity  from  time  to  time  and  suspended  all  outside  movement. 

But  the  interruption  was  short  and  limited;  her  will  reacted  and  the  reel  started 
moving  again.  (71) 

A “short  and  limited”  interruption  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  Schubert’s  lied.  Here,  not  only  the  voice  but  also  the  iconiza- 
tion  of  the  distaffs  movement,  which  is  made  by  the  piano  accompaniment, 
are  quiet,  as  a result  of  that  same  dialectic  that  makes  the  climax  of  the  inner 
inquietude  correspond  to  the  suspension  of  “all  outside  movement.”  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  seem  rather  risky — at  least  upon  a first  approximation — to 
interpret  the  passage  in  which  the  narrator  compares  Joaninha’s  green  eyes  to 
a “dissonance”  resulting  from  the  assimilation  of  the  concept  of  absolute  music 
that  arose  in  romantic  literature,  especially  in  Germany,  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  This  concept  presupposed  the  development  and  reception  of  instru- 
mental music  as  an  autonomous  language  and  its  inherent  tendency  for  the 
psychologization  of  the  musical  composition  and  execution,  intensified  with 
the  evolution  of  the  forms  of  sonata}1 

Besides  Bomtempo’s  attempts,  the  Portuguese  context  was  far  from  suf- 
ficing for  the  conditions  that  had  favored,  in  other  European  circles  (as  well 
as,  for  example,  Paris  and  London),  such  socio-communicative  changes, 
associated  with  the  expansion  of  the  bourgeois  public  sphere  and  the  emer- 
gence of  the  concert  hall  as  a place  where  autonomous  music  was  performed. 
However,  one  must,  once  again,  leave  open  the  possibility  that  Garrett  had 
some  contact  with  that  type  of  culture  of  listening  during  his  stays  abroad,  or 
even,  occasionally,  in  concerts  or  late  nights  that  took  place  in  Lisbon,  since 
the  way  the  narrator  of  Travels  approaches  the  question  strongly  points  to 
the  autonomous  instrumental  music  field  (not  towards  the  opera  field)  and 
towards  decoding  strategies  that  conceive  this  music  field  as  a language  one 
could  call  self-sufficient: 

Her  eyes,  however  . . . strange  whim  of  nature,  which  chose  to  cast  a note  of  admi- 
rable discord  in  the  midst  of  all  this  harmony!  Like  a bold  and  forceful  maestro 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  classical  and  logical  phrases  of  his  composition, 
suddenly  throws  in  a sharp,  strident  note,  which  no  one  expects  and  which  seems 
to  throw  the  musical  rhythm  into  anarchy  . . . the  dilettanti  shudder,  the  profes- 
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sors  cross  themselves,  but  those  whose  ears  take  music  to  the  heart  and  not  to  the 

head  quiver  with  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  . . Joaninhas  eyes  were  green.  (76) 

The  idea  of  music  underlying  this  passage  in  fact  includes  the  following 
elements:  a)  the  structural  role  of  harmony,  where  “discord”  or  dissonance 
appears  as  a dramatic  contrast;  and  b)  the  heart,  and  not  the  intellect,  as  the 
receiver  of  musical  communication.  Both  elements  play  a central  role  in  the 
aesthetic  and  ideological  changes  experienced  by  European  music  and  related 
to  the  transition  from  a court  culture  to  a bourgeois  culture.  The  role  of  the 
harmonious  processes  in  the  development  of  a more  and  more  flexible  musical 
language  stands  out  clearly  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  culmi- 
nating (with  the  forms  of  sonata)  in  the  transposition  of  drama  to  autonomous 
instrumental  music  (Rosen).  Bomtempo  himself  represented,  in  Portugal,  the 
drama  without  words , which  instrumental  music  had  become — therefore  sur- 
prising the  public,  since  they  were  merely  looking  for  entertainment:  “since 
we  have  more  delicate  ears,  we  Constitutional  women  refuse  to  listen  [to 
Bomtempo’s  music] ; and  we  protest  for  all  the  evil  that  harmony,  of  which 
we  have  always  been  and  will  always  be  fans,  will  do”  (Carvalho,  “Pensar”). 

Contrary  to  the  public’s  attitude,  the  narrator  of  Travels  seems  to  value 
the  “evil”  that  a composer  could  do  to  “harmony” — that  is,  the  dramatic 
gesture  of  the  “discord”  also  found  in  Joaninhas  green  eyes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  debate  between  the  priority  of  the  spirit  and  the  heart  in  musical 
communication  also  plays  a center  role  in  the  aesthetic  and  ideological  con- 
frontations that  take  place  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  theorization  around 
music  directed  to  the  heart — -from  the  heart  to  the  heart — is  an  integral  part 
of  that  process  of  structural  and  functional  transformation  of  instrumental 
music,  contrary  to  an  aristocratic  culture  that  was  looking  for  either  mere 
entertainment  or  reason  for  the  exercise  of  the  spirit.  In  such  debate,  it  is  com- 
mon that  those  who  defend  the  idea  of  music  as  a language  of  the  heart , from 
Du  Bos  and  Batteux  to  Rousseau,  from  Marpurg  to  Heinse,  distinguish  their 
position  through  a comparison  with  music  directed  only  to  the  ear.  Garrett 
seems  to  resume  their  position,  which  is  contrary  to  the  one  of  the  supposed 
“constitutional  women”  who,  aristocratically , close  their  “more  delicate  ears” 
to  the  music  that  incorporates  those  new  ideals  and  do  not  allow  it  to  reach 
their  hearts. 

Another  musical  metaphor,  similar  to  the  previous  one,  is  even  closer  to 
an  empfindsam  or  sensitive  culture: 
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What  I wrote  was  felt,  in  fact  I felt  much  more  than  I wrote.  There  might  be 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  choice  of  words,  because  I really  cannot  explain  what  I 
feel  seeing  a ruin  in  that  state  [referring  to  the  degradation  of  Santarem’s  archi- 
tectural patrimony].  My  nerves  start  jangling,  they  throb  in  unbearable  discord 
and  dissonance.  (214) 

Feeling  what  one  writes,  feeling  what  one  interprets,  making  the  one 
with  whom  we  communicate  feel  what  one  feels.  This  is  how,  since  around 
1750,  a growing  bourgeois  consciousness  of  the  self  revealed  itself,  in  contrast 
to  the  strongly  conventionalized  or  semiotized  communication  strategies  of 
the  court’s  society.  Spokespersons  of  this  program  are,  amongst  others,  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  in  his  treatise  on  keyboard  playing  of  1753,  or  Rous- 
seau, when,  in  1752,  in  the  heat  of  the  querelle  des  boujfons , he  proclaims  that 
the  art  of  feeling  is  much  more  precious  than  the  art  of  thinking.  The  Cartesian 
heritage  of  the  classified,  typified,  rationalized,  controlled  affections  or  pas- 
sions was  substituted  by  what  we  can  call  the  chaotic  experience  of  emotions, 
susceptible  to  unexpected  and  unpredictable  contrasts,  inapprehensible  by 
the  conventional  language  of  words.  Thus,  in  thinking  self-reflexively  about 
the  act  of  writing,  Garrett  seems  to  point  to  the  idea  of  music  as  a language  of 
the  inexpressible , since  he  is  not  able  to  explain  himself  through  words,  and,  in 
order  to  get  around  this  difficulty,  he  compares  his  state  of  nervousness  to  the 
musical  category  of  “discord  and  dissonance.” 

In  the  two  examples  where  this  metaphor  is  used,  a clear  proximity  seems 
to  exist,  if  not  to  the  idea  of  absolute  music , at  least  to  the  aesthetic  and  ideo- 
logical position  that  would  lead  to  it.  Such  a thing  is  not  surprising  in  a doc- 
trinaire, as  Garrett  himself,  of  the  natural  in  art  (and  especially  in  theater), 
whose  reforms  of  1836  had  in  mind,  as  an  example  of  what  was  already  hap- 
pening in  other  countries,  the  transfer  to  theater  of  religions  model  of  identifi- 
cation and  the  legal  consecration  of  its  educational  function , under  the  tutelage 
of  the  State.13 

In  Travels  we  equally  find  truly  musical  situations  where  that  model  of 
identification  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  narrator: 

I know  of  one  beauty  with  eyes  [.  . .]  [that]  in  our  day  would  inspire  myriads 
of  nonsensical,  vaporous  songs,  intoned  tearfully  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
harp  or  sobbed  to  the  lute.  Except  for  the  lyre,  which  is  classical,  all  instruments, 
including  the  bandore,  are  equal  before  romantic  law.  (37) 
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And: 


This  is  what  the  poor  nuns  were  singing.  They  were  singing  in  Latin,  which 
they  scarcely  understood,  but  their  hearts’  instinct  told  them  and  their  excitable 
feminine  imagination  warned  them  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  terrible 
prophecy  of  the  psalm  they  were  intoning  would  be  carried  out  before  their  eyes 
and  would  fall  on  them  also. 

There  were,  therefore,  tears  in  the  voices  that  sang  those  words;  those  sounds 
that  came  from  the  soul  vibrated  there  too,  with  a deep,  solemn  melancholy. 
(208-9) 

In  the  first  passage,  in  a situation  of  profane  (or  mundane)  love,  the 
homodiegetic  narrator  speaks  of  songs  “ intoned  tearfully  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  harp  or  sobbed  to  the  lute,”  in  agreement  with  what  he  calls  the 
“romantic  law.”  In  the  second  passage,  in  a situation  of  religious  devotio , the 
heterodiegetic  narrator  emphasizes  the  “hearts’  instinct,”  which  reveals  itself 
through  music.  The  nuns  identify  themselves  emotionally  with  the  psalm,  they 
express  themselves  through  it  and  stir  up  the  same  feelings  in  those  who  lis- 
ten to  them,  the  same  “deep,  solemn  melancholy.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the 
psalm’s  Latin  words  that  provoke  “tears  in  the  voices.”  It  is  the  music  as  such, 
and  only  the  music:  as  if  it  were  absolute  music. 

Nonetheless,  it  would  be  worthy  of  discussion  to  know  to  what  extent 
Garrett’s  approximation  to  music  (an  approximation  based  on  the  decoding 
of  expressive  symptoms  of  the  sonorous  discourse,  not  considering  the  words 
transmitted  by  him)  derived  more  from  literature  than  from  direct  experience 
with  musical  situations — somewhat  similar  to  what  occurs  later  with  E^a  de 
Queiros  (Carvalho,  “Musica”;  Ega  de  Queirds  e Offenbach).  The  fact  that  the 
musical  universe  truly  experiencedby  Garrett  far  from  corresponded  to  the  par- 
adigm of  the  sentimental-romantic  reception  of  instrumental  music  is  what  seems 
precisely  to  result  from  the  two  preceding  examples:  one  refers  to  the  tradition 
of  the  modinha , where  expressiveness  results  from  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
interpretation  style  and  not  from  the  dramatic  density  of  the  harmonious 
language  (the  one  that  is  characteristic  of  absolute  music)\  the  other  refers  to 
the  liturgical  context  and  namely  to  a psalm  that,  whether  sung  in  unison  or 
polyphonously,  also  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  forms  of  sonata. 

The  conjecture  that  the  aforementioned  paradigm  was  acquired  by  liter- 
ary means  is  also  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  center  of  Portuguese  musical 
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life  was,  at  the  time,  the  Sao  Carlos  Theater,  whose  colloquial  model  of  com- 
munication favored  exhibition  strategies  of  the  self  in  a context  of  prestige  and 
divertissement  (that  is,  as  an  exacerbation  of  the  “semiotic  factor  in  behavior”), 
and  therefore  more  favorable  to  gallantry  than  Empfindsamkeit  (or  sentimen- 
tality).14 No  one  went  to  the  Sao  Carlos  to  take  dramatic  action  seriously, 
to  understand  it  as  a whole  or  identify  emotionally  with  the  characters  and 
situations.  Instead,  spectators  sustained  a distanced  attitude,  paying  more 
attention  to  feedback  which  transferred  to  them  the  protagonism  of  the  the- 
atrical representation.15  In  this  model  of  communication,  the  criterion  of  the 
ear — the  “delicate  ear” — was  worth  more  than  the  criterion  of  the  heart.  The 
homodiegetic  narrator  of  Travels  mentions  the  Sao  Carlos  in  order  to  place 
himself  on  a similar  level  as  the  “constitutional  women”  mentioned  above  (my 
italics):  “one  has  but  to  remember,  when  in  the  provinces,  the  suffering  his  ear 
went  through  with  the  prima  donnas  bawlings,  the  tenor’s  cacophonies  or  the 
infuriating  snores  of  that  sleepy  Sao  Carlos  orchestra!”  (199). 

This  reference  is  mentioned  because  Garrett  misses  Lisbon,  misses  the 
“true  pleasure  of  society,”  misses  that  conviviality  that  the  Sao  Carlos  pro- 
vided and  which  was  well  worth  the  price  of  the  “prima  donna’s  bawlings,” 
the  “tenor’s  cacophonies,”  or  the  “infuriating  snores  of  that  sleepy  [.  . .] 
orchestra.”  He  misses  the  gallant  life,  not  the  great  emotional  experience,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  excitement  that  the  opera  shows  would  have  provided  to  the 
narrator.  Is  it  possible  that  if  Garrett  had  been  affected  by  an  opera  experi- 
ence comparable  to,  for  example,  one  by  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  or  other  German 
Romantic  writers,  he  would  not  mention  it  in  this  context?16  This  seems  to 
confirm  that,  in  the  Sao  Carlos,  the  listening  of  music  stopped  in  the  ear.  It 
did  not  reach  the  heart.  By  using  several  metaphors  to  sarcastically  describe 
the  prima  donna,  the  tenor,  and  the  orchestra,  the  homodiegetic  narrator  of 
Travels  places  himself  at  the  level  of  the  decoding  of  the  symptoms  of  transfor- 
mation and  of  the  capacities  and  skills  which  demand  an  educated  or  expert 
lover  of  music.  Those  same  decoding  strategies  of  the  music  processes  are  used 
in  another  situation,  but  now  as  a point  of  departure  for  a third  level,  the 
decoding  of  expressive  symptoms , in  order  to  make  fun  of  the  British: 

How  can  a loyal  British  throat,  roughened  by  the  anarchist  acids  of  those  French 

vins  very  ordinaires , give  proper  voice  to  God  Save  the  King  in  a national  toast?.'. 

How,  without  Oporto  or  Madeira,  Lisbon  or  Cartaxo,  can  a British  subject  raise 

his  voice  in  that  harmonious,  insular  cacophony  that  is  peculiar  to  him  and  part 
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of  his  respectable  national  character?  Yes,  it  is;  do  not  laugh:  an  Englishman  sings 
only  when  he  drinks  ...  or  rather  when  he  has  “had  a drop."  Nisi  potus  ad  arma 
ruisse.  Alter  to:  Nisi  potus  in  cantum  prorumpisse  . . . And  how,  when  he  has  “had 
a drop”  of  that,  can  he  raise  his  voice  in  that  sublime  and  tremendous  popular 
hymn,  Rule,  Britannia ! (53) 

Nonetheless,  Garrett  does  not  use  irony  when  he  utilizes  identical  decod- 
ing strategies  to  characterize  the  “ballad  in  endechas ” sung  by  the  Portuguese. 
Here  it  refers,  we  could  say,  to  a scientific  listening  similar  to  that  of  an  ethno- 
musicologist — which  today  is  still  evidence  of  high  importance  to  the  study 
of  the  oral  tradition  of  the  romanceiro:  “When  they  sing  it,  the  people  do  not 
divide  the  lines  into  hemistiches,  as  is  done  by  those  who  write  them  down, 
whereas  in  ballads  in  the  more  usual  metre  the  popular  sung  form  distinctly 
divides  each  eight-syllable  member  in  two”  (164-65). 

Lastly,  there  are  moments  in  Travels  where  the  musical  metaphors  are 
used,  ironically,  for  social  and  political  criticism: 

The  pine  forest  of  Azambuja  has  moved.  Which  of  the  many  Orpheuses  that  one 
hears  and  sees  around  was  the  one  who  worked  the  miracle  is  more  difficult  to 
say.  There  are  so  many  of  them  and  they  sing  so  well!  Who  knows?  Maybe  they 
got  together,  formed  a joint-stock  company  and  negotiated  a harmonic  loan,  and 
that  way  the  miracle  would  be  worked  more  easily.  That  is  how  everything  is  done 
nowadays.  (40-41) 

And: 

What  poet  sings  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  brute  stones  and  hard  oaks  of 
this  materialist  forest  to  which  the  utilitarians  have  reduced  us?  If  we  exclude  the 
feeble  cries  of  the  liberal  press,  and  that  partly  throttled  by  the  police,  the  only 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  immense  silence  of  this  desert  is  that  of  the  barons  shout- 
ing their  guineas  and  sovereigns.  (82) 

Even  the  university  does  not  escape  the  abuse  of  the  sonorous  images: 

where  are  our  universities,  and  what  else  does  the  one  we  do  have  do,  other  than 
award  its  third-rate  degree  of  bachelor  in  law  and  medicine?  What  does  it  write, 
what  does  it  debate,  what  are  its  principles,  what  doctrines  does  it  profess,  who 
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knows  anything  about  it  or  hears  anything  from  it  except  the  occasional  timid, 
fearful  echo  of  what  is  said  and  done  elsewhere?  (82) 

Conclusion 

There  are  several  levels  and  roles  through  which  Garrett’s  culture  of  listen- 
ing is  represented  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland.  These  vary  from  the  sonorous 
staging  of  fictional  action  to  the  depiction  of  characters,  the  intimate  confes- 
sion to  the  objective  analysis,  the  local  color  to  the  metaphor,  the  romantic 
lyricism  to  the  political  protest,  and  the  semantics  of  sound  in  the  narrative 
to  the  homologies  between  the  narrative  itself  and  musical  processes.  And, 
many  times — either  directly  through  an  explicit  interpellation,  or  implicitly, 
by  resorting  to  the  use  of  appropriate  decoding  strategies  by  the  reader — Gar- 
rett’s culture  of  listening  seems  to  become  a hermeneutic  criticism  of  the  culture. 
At  the  same  time,  that  culture  of  listening  allows  us  to  foresee  the  limits  of 
Garrett’s  musical  references  themselves  as  well  as  the  socio-structural  limiting 
factors  that  establish  them.  In  Garrett,  the  criticism  of  ideology  and  society, 
which  reveals  the  author’s  own  ideological  position,  helps  us  to  understand 
the  deficits  or  omissions  of  the  musical  experience  in  his  lived  world,  by  expos- 
ing the  false  relationship  that  is  displayed  in  his  work  between  two  levels  of 
acceptance  of  romantic  ideology:  the  literary  and  the  musical. 


Notes 

1 Study  done  at  the  Centro  de  Estudos  de  Sociologia  e Estetica  Musical  (CESEM)  of  the  Uni- 
versidade  Nova  de  Lisboa,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  project  “Investigate,  Ediq:ao  e Estudos  Criticos 
de  Musica  Portuguesa  dos  Seculos  XVIII  a XX,”  supported  by  the  PRAXIS  XXI  Program  of  the 
Foundation  for  Science  and  Technology.  [Translators’  Note.  The  original  text  in  Portuguese  was  first 
published  in  Leituras-.  Revista  da  Biblioteca  Nacional de  Lisboa  3.4  (April-October  1999):  125-32.] 

2 Consult  Carvalho’s  “Musica  e Iiteratura  romantica”  and  “Opera  e literatura  romantica” 
regarding  the  reception  of  music  and  opera  in  the  Portuguese  literature  of  the  romantic  period. 

3 All  of  the  quotations  in  the  Portuguese  text  come  from  the  edition  in  two  volumes  of 
Obras  de  Almeida  Garrett.  [Translators’  Note:  Quotations  in  English  are  from  Travels  in  My 
Homeland  by  John  M.  Parker.] 

4 See  Christian  Kaden  for  the  categories  of  the  theory  of  communication  used  throughout 
this  study. 

5 [Translators’  note.]  In  the  Portuguese  version  of  this  article,  “complete  portrait”  is  a direct 
quote  from  Viagens.  However,  because  the  translation  reads,  “the  portrait  is  complete,”  the 
translators  adapted  the  phrase  in  order  to  make  sense  within  the  context  of  this  article. 

6 [Translators’  note.]  Because  of  the  applied  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  essay,  the  transla- 
tion of  “pura”  is  not  done  according  to  Travels,  which  reads  “clear.”  “Clear”  would  not  be  a 
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correct  adjective  to  describe  Joaninha  as  a person,  although  it  is  an  accurate  description  of  her 
voice.  Instead,  “pure”  is  used  in  order  to  capture  the  author’s  meaning. 

7 [Translators’  note.]  The  Portuguese  text  reads  “malfcia.”  However,  Travels  reads  “coarse 
laugh,”  which  does  not  reflect  the  best  meaning  for  this  context.  Therefore,  “malfcia”  has  been 
translated  literally. 

8 The  bibliography  on  the  question  of  gender  in  literature  and  in  the  arts  in  general  is  quite 
vast.  In  a recent  paper  I tried  to  present  a critical  analysis  of  the  debate  in  its  musical  scope 
(Carvalho,  “Memoire”).  As  far  as  the  woman-nature  relationship  and  its  ideological  contexts, 
see  Kate  Rigby’s  “Women  and  Nature  Revised.” 

9 Regarding  the  category  of  Local  color  and  its  emergence  in  the  opera  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  consult  Heinz  Becker. 

10  The  point  here  is  not  to  consider  the  Garrettian  universe  and  the  Wagnerian  universe  as 
similar,  nor  to  compare  the  characters  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  to  those  of  Carlos  and  Joaninha. 
Rather,  it  is  about  showing  how  the  aesthetic-ideological  filiations  of  both  in  the  Aufklarung 
reveal  themselves  in  some  motives  and  strategies  of  common  composition , although  with  differ- 
ent environments  and  contents.  However,  Antonio  Arroyo  compared  Garrett’s  theatrical  reform 
project  with  the  Wagnerian  project,  criticizing  Garrett  for  not  having  been  as  consequential  in 
continuing  it  as  was  Wagner  (Carvalho,  “Pensar”).  As  far  as  the  bourgeois  enlightenment  sources 
of  the  Wagner  theater  (especially  Rousseau),  see  Carvalho’s  “Auf  der  Spur  von  Rousseau  in  der 
Wagnerschen  Dramaturgic.” 

11  Consult  Carvalhos  “Pensar  e morrer”  about  the  reception  of  opera  in  Portugal  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

12  See  Carl  Dahlhaus,  Christian  Kaden  (140-70)  and  Rita  Iriarte  about  the  idea  of  absolute 
music. 

13  Following  the  program  of  bourgeois  enlightenment  (Rousseau,  Diderot,  Lessing),  Gar- 
rett’s theater  reform  had  legal  expression,  but  fell  short  of  becoming  a socio-communicative 
praxis  in  the  romantic  period  (Carvalho,  “Pensar”).  Incidentally,  it  must  be  noted  that  one  needs 
to  distinguish  between  two  models  of  enlightenment:  the  model  of  court  society  (of  the  eminent 
despotism),  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  rational  self-control  of  emotions,  cold  reason, 
inherent  in  the  domination  of  people  and  nature,  and  the  model  of  bourgeois  culture  (bourgeois 
enlightenment),  represented  by  authors  such  as  Rousseau,  who  connect  emotional  identifica- 
tion with  the  virtue  of  compassion,  considering  it  inherent  to  human  nature.  It  is  understand- 
ing through  feeling  or  emotional  reason  that  the  latter  values,  even  within  the  structural  and 
functional  dimensions  of  artistic  communication.  To  situate  such  a question  in  a more  profound 
discussion  around  this  change  of  communicational  paradigm,  see:  Carvalho,  “Belcanto-Kultur”; 
“From  Opera  to  Soap  Opera”;  and  “Nature  et  Naturel.” 

14  For  the  distinction  between  gallantry  and  Empfindsamkeit  as  strategies  of  communication 
or  interaction,  consult  Magdalena  Havlova. 

15  In  this  sense,  the  illusion  did  not  come  from  the  stage  but  from  the  empirical  interaction 
between  spectators,  or  between  the  personas  of  the  actors  (not  the  characters)  and  the  audience. 
At  the  Sao  Carlos,  the  stage  and  the  room  formed  a whole;  the  fourth  wall  had  not  been  consti- 
tuted yet,  a condition  of  the  perfect  illusion  and  the  model  of  identification.  It  is  that  sentimental 
education,  which  does  not  pass  through  the  assimilation  of  the  bourgeois  illuminist  paradigm, 
that  Ega  de  Queiros  observes  in  his  criticism  of  culture  and  in  his  fiction  (Carvalho,  “Pensar”; 
“Musica  e crftica”). 

16  It  is  futile  to  look  in  Garrett’s  work,  and  not  only  in  Travels,  for  a memory  of  an  experi- 
ence in  the  Sao  Carlos  similar  to  the  one  that,  for  example,  the  musical  critic  Adolph  Bernhard 
Marx  describes  in  his  own  memoirs  published  in  1865,  referring  to  Paer’s  opera,  Camilla,  acted 
out  in  Weimar,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  (an  experience  shared  with  his  high  school 
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classmates):  “When  the  moment  of  liberation  finally  approached,  one  would  look  in  which  of 
the  underground  passages  the  unhappy  girl  surrendered  to  death  through  hunger,  and  the  choir 
[.  . .]  in  harmonious  chords  that  intoned  for  a long  time,  called  her  by  her  name  Camilla! — for 
a while  without  an  answer,  at  last  driven  by  a faint  noise,  then  it  could  be  seen  very  well  in  our 
faces,  pale  white,  the  same  fear  that  threatened  to  make  everyone  who  was  on  stage  surrender” 
(Marx  1:  64s). 
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Outw[o]rds  and  lnw[o]rds — Mapping  Individual  Exiles  in 
Almeida  Garrett  and  David  Wojnarowicz 


Ana  Isabel  Soares 


In  the  1980s,  David  Wojnarowicz  produced  a series  of  art  works  in  which  he 
portrayed  characters  in  an  incessant  search  for  identity.  Using  the  images  of 
maps  in  his  paintings  and  collages,  as  well  as  the  description  of  movement 
through  the  roads  and  cities  of  the  United  States  in  his  fictional  diaries,  enti- 
tled Memories  That  Smell  like  Gasoline  (1992),  the  artist  was  drawing  and  tex- 
tualizing  a quasi-geographical  self-entity.  Character,  in  David  Wojnarowicz’s 
art,  is  expressed  as  a place:  people  are  not  just  parts  of  places;  they  configure 
space  and  are  configured  by  it,  by  moving  in  it.  Space  outside  and  space  inside 
the  character  are  constituted  as  something  indistinguishably  inner  and  outer, 
physical  as  well  as  mental,  visible  as  well  as  imagined. 

In  Travels  in  My  Homeland , the  narrative  leads  readers  through  a journey 
that  sets  out  from  the  beginning  to  be  one  of  disclosure,  or  confirmation  of 
the  idea  that  social  space  shapes  man  and  his  attitudes.  Movement  outside  (as 
the  narrator  journeys  from  Lisbon  to  the  valley  of  Santarem)  can  explain  or 
help  understand  changes  inside  man.  Thoughts  are  part  of  an  inner  life,  as 
towns,  rivers,  and  houses  are  its  separate  and  outer  section.  Nevertheless,  Gar- 
rett’s work  turns  out  to  present  as  complex  and  indistinguishable  an  image  of 
man  as  that  which  comes  out  of  Wojnarowicz’s.  The  narrative  levels,  and  the 
shifts  between  them,  end  up  blurring  the  dash  that  separates  the  concepts  of 
in  and  out,  geography  and  the  writing  of  identity. 
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In  this  essay,  I take  the  opportunity  to  consider  Travels  in  My  Homeland  in 
a contemporary  light.  The  objective  is  not  so  much  to  test  the  resistance  of  the 
work  to  time  but  rather  to  make  myself  aware  of  what  instruments  I could  use 
in  the  present,  which  were  not  known  to  me  when  I first  read  and  studied  Gar- 
rett’s masterpiece  as  a student.  As  I went  along,  I rejected  most  of  the  analytical 
methods  and  moves  available  for  a traditional  study  in  literature.  I did  not  want 
to  make  a strict  formalist  description — nor  was  I seduced  by  a mere  neo-New 
Critical  approach;  it  was  not  in  my  mind  to  focus  only  on  the  social,  histori- 
cal, or  cultural  importance  of  the  text,  and  likewise  not  my  intent  to  “justify” 
the  textual  options  in  any  way.  Instead,  the  idea  permanently  and  strongly  on 
my  mind  (and  since,  at  that  time,  I was  dedicating  some  time  to  research  on 
an  American  contemporary  artist)  was  to  test  the  possibility  of  drawing  two 
very  distinct  literary  characters  (distinct  in  time  as  well  as  in  place  and  liter- 
ary tradition)  closer  together — the  Almeida  Garrett  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland 
and  the  David  Wojnarowicz  of  Brush  Fires  in  the  Social  Landscape  (published 
posthumously  in  1994).  Again,  the  purpose  was  not  just  to  perform  an  exercise 
in  “comparative  literature”  or  “comparative  arts,”  simply  because  the  artistic 
objects  I wanted  to  bring  together  were,  in  most  of  their  features  and  in  princi- 
ple, incommensurable  and  incomparable.  Therefore,  the  exercise  would  rather 
be  an  attempt  at  some  critical  move  prior  to  a comparison. 

Almeida  Garrett  wrote  Travels  in  My  Homeland  in  and  about  Portugal,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  (it  first  appeared  as  a book  in  1846). 
David  Wojnarowicz  lived  in  New  York  most  of  his  life,  and  he  died  there  in 
1992,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Brush  Fires  in  the  Social  Landscape  was  the 
title  he  gave  to  one  of  his  many  exhibitions  of  photography,  painting,  instal- 
lations, and  music.  It  was  made  into  an  album/catalogue  shortly  after  his 
death — on  the  cover,  a title  for  Wojnarowicz’s  self-portrait  could  be  “Buried 
in  My  Own  Land.” 

Unlike  Garrett,  Wojnarowicz  was  not  part  of  the  political  or  social  power, 
although  he  lived  in  the  center  of  the  art  world  in  the  late  70s  and  80s,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  considered  “a  political  artist.”1  Many  scenes  in 
Wojnarowicz’s  life,  such  as  his  hustling  days  as  a youth  in  New  York,  or  hal- 
lucinations caused  by  extreme  hunger  and  drugs,  would  have  been  unimagi- 
nable for  Garrett.  The  Portuguese  artist  was  a successful  politician  and  writer 
by  the  time  Travels  in  My  Homeland  came  out.  Though  he  had  been  in  exile 
before  that,  and  had  undergone  financial  difficulties,  by  1836  Garrett  was 
setting  up  the  Teatro  Nacional  (National  Theatre),  which  accounts  for  his 
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position  within  the  establishment.  And  yet,  different  as  their  lives  may  have 
been,  both  artists  reveal  the  same  alienated  spirit,  the  same  will  to  go  against 
the  moral  and  the  petrified  norm. 

In  Wojnarowicz’s  case,  the  artist  tried  to  balance  his  unwillingness  to  be 
part  of  the  establishment  by  making  himself  the  center  of  his  art  (in  self-por- 
traits, through  explicit  scenes  of  homosexual  encounters,  representing  men 
as  maps,  or  the  body  of  the  subject  as  the  space  in  which  he  moves).  In  the 
case  of  Garrett,  who  was  already  at  the  nucleus  of  the  social  landscape  (which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  author  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland  sets  out  to 
Santarem),  he  had  to  forge  a movement  outwards.  The  artist  had  to  make  his 
art  what  he,  or  his  world,  were  not — what  he  saw  as  the  margins  of  his  own 
society  (the  countryside,  the  romantic  figure  of  Joaninha,  the  transgression  of 
the  clergyman).  In  Travels  in  My  Homeland  that  worldmaking  is  undertaken 
through  the  breaking  up  of  certain  rules  of  the  structure  of  the  traditional 
travel  book  as  a notebook  or  chronicle  of  impressions.  Garrett  had  certainly 
read  Sterne’s  A Sentimental  Journey , a work  that  undoubtedly  marked  the  way 
he  approached  the  genre. 

Though  finding  Garrett  and  Wojnarowicz  so  distant,  I nevertheless  kept 
wishing  to  bring  them  closer  together.  In  order  to  do  that,  I tried  expanding 
some  ideas  raised  by  Carlos  Reis’s  article  “As  Viagens  como  hipertexto:  hipo- 
teses  de  trabalho.”  According  to  this  critic,  Garrett’s  text  anticipates  hyper- 
textual  reading  “in  the  same  way  that  the  novel  anticipates  techniques  of  film 
representation”  (123;  translation  mine).  Carlos  Reis  goes  on  to  enumerate  six 
fundamentals  of  hypertextual  possibilities  of  reading  Travels  in  My  Homeland , 
namely  the  principles  of  interactivity,  openness,  plurality,  atomization,  simul- 
taneousness, and  playfulness  (123). 

Although  these  principles  add  more  legitimacy  to  the  possibility  of  observ- 
ing coincidences  in  the  works  of  such  diverse  authors  as  the  ones  I am  now 
considering,  the  last  one,  which  Reis  calls  “activagao  ludica”  and  which  I have 
translated,  very  simply,  as  “playfulness,”  interests  me  the  most,  for  it  is  the  one 
that  allows  me  to  follow  the  play  of  some  sort  of  impertinent  reading.  Carlos 
Reis  ends  his  article  with  the  suggestion  that  Travels  in  My  Homeland  should 
be  read  in  a balancing  movement  between  “amusement  and  knowledge,  risk 
and  sureness,  certainty  and  uncertainty,  fiction  and  reality”  (123). 

In  Travels  in  My  Homeland , the  author  sets  out  for  a short  self-imposed 
exile  away  from  Lisbon,  into  a world  in  which  he  wants  too  much  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  his  country,  but  which  has  inescapably  disappeared,  and  exists 
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only  in  his  imagination.  Whenever  the  author  changes  his  speech  from  the 
chronicle  of  the  journey  to  the  narrative  of  the  “maiden  of  the  nightingales,” 
this  story  is  superimposed  over  the  author’s  speech,  introduced  by  references 
to  a wandering  of  the  mind,  the  narrators  hesitations  and  doubts,  and  dislo- 
cations of  his  spirit.  The  most  famous  scene  in  which  this  is  shown  is  triggered 
by  the  viewing  of  a window,  the  necessary  symbol  of  a passage  into  a different 
space,  as  well  as  into  another  narrative  level:  “The  window  awoke  my  interest. 
Who  might  have  the  good  taste  and  good  fortune  to  live  there?”  (Garrett  65). 

In  one  of  Wojnarowicz’s  photo-stories,  a composition  of  photograph  and 
text  called  Inside  this  House  (1990),  a miniature  white  cardboard  house  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  picture,  on  dark  grass.  To  the  upper  left  end,  in  a caption, 
that  same  house  (or  one  similar  to  it)  is  burning,  flames  coming  out  of  its  win- 
dows. In  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  a text  tells  about  the  house  and  who- 
ever lives  there,  and  we  might  think  we  have  found  the  answer  to  Garrett’s 
question:  “There,  inside  this  house,  lives  a little  girl.  This  little  girl  has  dreams 
that  not  everybody  understands.  And  the  dreams  sometimes  go  far  away.  Far 
far  away.”  Returning  to  Travels  in  My  Homeland , we  know  that  the  dreams  the 
little  girl  had  took  her  as  far  as  her  cousin’s  death.  The  house  on  fire  is,  thus,  a 
symbol  of  interior  danger  and  of  a homely  unfamiliarity.  In  the  photographic 
composition,  the  contrast  is  set  between  the  image  and  the  words:  the  story 
is  told  in  the  mode  of  a fairy  tale,  whereas  the  image  is  that  of  the  ultimate 
home  destruction.  In  Garrett’s  book,  the  bucolic  description  of  the  window 
and  the  house  contradicts  the  development  of  the  main  character  inhabiting 
it,  since  the  girl’s  dreams  are  representative  of  an  interior  omen  and  menace. 

David  Wojnarowicz  seems  to  have  little  doubt  about  his  characters.  His 
style,  unlike  Garrett’s,  is  affirmative,  for  it  corresponds  to  his  own  vision  of 
himself  as  a transparent  author:  “I  feel  like  a window,  maybe  a broken  win- 
dow. I am  a glass  human”  {Brush  Fires  25).  Through  his  imagination,  or  trave- 
ling through  this  transparency,  the  viewer  can  be  led  from  the  text  to  the 
unshattered  house  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  to  the  house  on  fire,  and  back 
again.  The  only  hesitation  here  seems  commanded  by  the  transversal  line 
uniting  the  three  elements — and  the  eye  cannot  choose  upon  which  of  them 
it  should  settle.  Wojnarowicz’s  presence,  however,  is  strongly  felt,  through  the 
disproportional  scale  he  introduces  (“I  am  a broken  window”  [25])  between 
house  and  grass,  or  vice  versa.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  author  who  marks  the 
measure  of  the  story,  and  any  invitation  to  the  free  participation  of  the  reader 
is  purely  rhetorical. 
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As  for  Garrett,  the  questions  he  asks  announce  an  undecided  mind,  one 
that  tries  to  talk  its  readers  into  helping  it  build  the  story:  is  it  a woman  at  the 
window,  or  a poet?  Are  her  eyes  black,  or  are  they  green?  Nevertheless,  and 
just  like  Wojnarowicz,  he  is  always  in  command,  and  the  story  of  the  “maiden 
of  the  nightingales”  unfolds  whether  the  reader  wants  it  to  or  not.  It  would 
seem,  though,  that  it  does  so  in  default  of  the  author,  not  of  the  reader.  But 
the  text  inscribes  itself  and  denounces  its  origin,  continually  coming  back  to 
the  author,  even  as  he  justifies  an  inner  dialogue  with  the  presence  of  a “trave- 
ling companion”  (66).  All  efforts  are  made  to  hide  the  author  from  the  valley 
of  Santarem,  but  the  text  keeps  marking  him  as  the  green  and  motionless  land 
of  that  valley,  where  it  all  takes  place  (“We  did  indeed  dismount.  We  sat  down 
and  this  is  the  story”  [66]). 

The  author  is  also  the  doubting  mind  behind  Carlos’s  uneasiness.  In 
Chapter  XXI,  after  Carlos  meets  Joaninha  in  the  valley,  his  thoughts  are  trou- 
bled, and  he  is  unable  to  make  even  the  most  insignificant  decision.  Carlos 
follows  his  cousin  “automatically,  apparently  without  a will”  (119),  and  both 
are  vulnerable,  as  they  step  “out  in  that  bare,  open  valley”  (1 19) — not  persons 
anymore,  but  “images  of  feelings,  always  exposed  and  sacrificed  in  the  midst 
of  the  stupid,  barbarous  struggles  and  the  conflict  of  false  principles  in  which 
what  men  call  society  writhes  unceasingly”  (1 19-20).  Wandering  through  the 
valley  as  two  bodiless  souls,  they  are  walking  over  the  body  they  miss,  that  of 
their  creator,  who  thus  suffers  with  the  destiny  of  those  two  beings. 

In  many  of  Wojnarowicz’s  works,  the  author  is  also  the  land  from  whence 
all  creatures  spring;  he  sometimes  represents  himself  as  the  trunk  of  a martyr, 
trespassed  by  arrows  and  literally  rooted  in  the  earth,  or  other  times  he  is 
the  nest  sheltering  people  who  shuffle  their  feet  over  the  despair  of  aban- 
doned construction  sites.  The  author  is  formed  as  he  forms  the  identity  of  the 
characters  in  his  paintings,  photographs,  or  texts.  He  is  the  grass  under  the 
house,  he  is  earth  himself — he  is  the  element  that  introduces  disproportion, 
the  implosion  causing  the  fire.  To  the  same  extent,  the  author  in  Travels  in 
My  Homeland  spreads  textual  traps  all  over  the  narrative,  thus  affirming  his 
undoubted  mastery  over  story,  characters,  and  speech.  He  is  thereby  strength- 
ening an  identity,  a foundational  ground  of  individual  self-image,  which  is 
exposed  in  a never-ending  game  of  hide-and-seek. 
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Note 

1 See  Fran  Lebowitz’s  interview  with  Melissa  Harris  in  Brush  Fires  in  the  Social  Landscape  (79). 
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Exile  and  Nationhood 


Homeless 


Miguel  Tamen 


On  1 1 October  1835,  Mary,  queen  of  Portugal,  wrote  a note  to  the  Duke  of 
Palmela,  then  her  foreign  secretary:  “I  want  you  to  pass  a law  appointing  Luiz 
da  Camara  ambassador  to  Brussels;  as  to  Garetti,  he  can  go  elsewhere  [pode-se 
arranjar  em  outra  parte]”  (Carvalho  52).  The  note  is  remarkable,  and  not  only 
for  its  sloppy  syntax  and  imperiousness.1  In  fact,  “Garetti”  denotes,  rather 
than  the  Italian  tenor  one  would  expect,  the  Portuguese  writer  and  one-time 
ambassador  to  Brussels  Joao  Baptista  da  Silva  Leitao,  who  had  at  that  time 
already  dubiously  taken  up  the  remote  Irish  family  name  Garrett  for  which  he 
became,  and  is,  known.  On  that  count,  this  maneuver  was  a failure,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  admittedly  dim  lights  of  his  sovereign:  rather  than 
evoking  a bard,  the  person’s  name  suggested  to  the  queen  little  more  than  an 
opera  singer.  In  a devious  way  this  was  almost  true.  The  Marquis  of  Fronteira, 
in  his  memoirs,  perhaps  the  best  and  most  detailed  account  of  the  first  half  of 
the  Portuguese  nineteenth  century,  recalls  seeing  the  poet  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Lisbon  opera,  reciting  political  poems  to  the  general  acclaim  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  being  later  carried  in  triumph  around  the  room,  much  like  an  opera 
singer  or  a bullfighter.2 

On  a second  count,  however,  the  queen’s  note  proved  to  be  even  more 
accurate:  “he  can  go  elsewhere”  is  an  apt  description  of  both  the  erratic  life  of 
the  character  and  the  main  literary  predicament  of  the  author  of  Travels  in  My 
Homeland , which  concerns  us  today.  For  reasons  that  will  become  apparent,  I 
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shall  not  busy  myself  with  those  minutiae  that  have  given  us  in  the  past  fine  j 
ontological  distinctions  between  the  powers,  virtues,  dominions,  and  thrones 
of  narratology.  As  Victor  K.  Mendes  has  remarked,  there  is  no  useful  and 
clear-cut  way  to  tell  apart  the  person,  the  author  of  the  book,  the  narrator, 
and  even  several  of  the  characters  in  it.I * 3  Accordingly,  when,  in  a melodra- 
matic moment,  one  of  these  characters,  in  a letter,  describes  his  heart  as  being 
“in  England  [.  . .]  in  India  [.  . .]  in  Vale  de  Santarem,  ‘In  pieces  scattered  j 
round  the  world’  . . . everywhere  except  there”  (Garrett  242),  one  can  say 
this  description  echoes  the  command  uttered  by  Garetti’s  queen:  “he  can  go 
elsewhere.”  Should  this  be  true,  and  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  most  critics,  | 
there  would  not  be  much  of  a homeland  left,  either  for  Garetti  or  for  his  book. 

Still,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  standard  interpretation  of  the 
book.  In  fact,  Travels  in  My  Homeland  uncontroversially  describes  a journey 
to  Santarem  that  begins,  and  presumably  ends,  in  the  author’s  own  bedroom,  j 
in  Lisbon.  The  motto  and  the  model  for  such  a journey,  explicitly  invoked  at 
the  beginning  and  later  on  in  Chapter  V,  is  Xavier  de  Maistre’s  Voyage  autour 
de  ma  chambre.  That  in  fact  the  author  describes  himself  as  traveling  outside 
his  own  bedroom  is  attributed  to  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  Portu- 
guese weather,  contrary  to  the  weather  conditions  of  Saint  Petersburg,  where 
de  Maistre  had  written  his  own  book,  allows  for  some  movement  to  take 
place:  “even  Xavier  de  Maistre,”  Garetti  remarks,  “if  he  were  writing  here, 
would  at  least  go  as  far  as  the  backyard”  (21). 

Despite  the  fact  that  Santarem,  like  the  Moscow  of  Chekhov’s  three  sis-  | 
ters’  constant  yearning,  is  only  forty  miles  away  from  Lisbon,  and  that  the 
very  notion  of  associating  “traveling”  to  Santarem  would  nowadays  elicit  little 
more  than  a grin,  one  should  not  merely  leave  Santarem  to  the  account  of 
de  Maistre’s  backyard.  That  the  trip  is  to  Santarem  is  not  a negligible  detail. 
That  the  trip  to  Santarem  is  portrayed  as  an  extension  of  a trip  in  one’s  own 
bedroom  is  equally  important. 

On  to  bedrooms,  then.  The  bedroom  recurs  only  once  more  in  the  book, 
in  a scene  of  reading  which  is  of  interest  to  my  argument: 

I picked  up  my  Camoens  and  went  over  to  the  window.  My  windows  are  now 

the  foremost  in  Lisbon,  they  overlook  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Tagus.  It  was  one 
of  those  brilliant  winter  mornings  such  as  you  find  only  in  Lisbon.  I opened  The 
Lusiads  at  random,  chanced  upon  canto  IV  and  began  to  read  those  lovely  stanzas 

that  begin:  “At  last  in  Lisbon’s  noble  harbour  . . .”  Gradually  my  blood  stirred  inside 
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me,  I felt  the  arteries  throb  in  my  temples  . . . The  letters  flew  from  the  page,  I raised 
my  eyes  and  found  myself  looking  at  the  pitiful  galley,  the  Vasco  da  Gama , which  sits 
there  as  a caricature-monument  [em  monumento-caricatura]  of  our  naval  glory  . . . 

Yet  I saw  none  of  that:  I saw  the  Tagus,  I saw  the  Portuguese  flag  fluttering  in  the 
morning  breeze,  the  Tower  of  Belem  in  the  distance  . . . and  I dreamed,  I dreamed 
that  I was  Portuguese,  that  Portugal  was  Portugal  again.  (147;  translation  altered) 

If  one  is  not  to  trust  the  deceptive  tone  of  the  passage,  very  little  appears 
to  have  been  gained  from  this  scene  of  bedroom  reading.4  Rather,  the  insight 
derived  therein  is  merely  that  of  the  lack  of  connection  between  what  you 
read  and  what  you  see,  redeemed  in  the  end  of  the  passage  by  a reversion  into 
the  kind  of  hot-temperature  dreaming  that  was  educed  by  reading  in  the  first 
place.  Once  you  look  out  the  window,  you’re  bound  to  be  confronted  by  the 
embarrassing  sight  of  the  “caricature-monument”  of  your  own  enthusiasm. 

It  has  been  argued,  rightly  in  my  view,  that  this  is  the  precise  structure  of 
the  trip  to  Santarem.  External  reality  never  seems  to  offer  any  corroboration 
to  literature  or  history.  Literature  is  therefore  always  bedroom  literature,  and, 
in  the  vocabulary  of  faculties  that  Garetti  sometimes  uses,  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion are  essentially  domestic  faculties,  that  is,  faculties  only  fit  for  bedroom 
usage.  What  Kant  has  memorably  called  the  “feeling  of  sublime”  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  book,  let  alone  to  be  gained  from  nature.  Accordingly, 
the  initial  description  of  Santarem  in  the  following  chapter  obeys  the  same 
structure  of  epistemological  corroboration,  with  analogous  disastrous  results. 

At  first,  the  author  professes  to  be  “excited  and  impatient  at  finding  myself 
face  to  face  with  that  profusion  of  monuments  and  ruins  [profusao  de  monu- 
mentos  e de  ruinas]  which  I had  pictured  in  my  imagination,  and  which  I was 
by  turns  afraid  and  eager  to  compare  with  the  reality”  (149-50),  and  indeed 
triumphantly  proclaims  upon  sight  that  “my  imagination  has  not  deceived 
me”  (150).  A short  description  of  the  “wonderful  and  sublime”  (150)  aspect 
of  the  town  follows,  “irregular  and  rambling  like  a romantic  poem”  (150). 

Alas,  one  does  not  have  to  wait  much  for  the  artery-throbbing  to  acquire 
more  sober,  and  somber,  proportions,  and  for  this  brief  infatuation  with  the 
charm  of  monumental  ruins  to  be  over.  Once  Santarem  is  available  for  cor- 
roboration, it  becomes  literally  a ghost-town: 

all  deserted,  all  silent,  mute,  dead!  One  thinks  one  is  entering  the  great  metropolis 
of  an  extinct  people,  of  a nation  that  was  powerful  and  famous  but  disappeared 
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off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  left  only  the  monument  of  its  gigantic  constructions 
[o  monumento  de  suas  construc^oes  gigantescas] . (150) 

The  use  of  “monument”  in  the  passage  above  is  far  from  being  unequivo- 
cally complimentary  and  indeed  recalls  previous  occurrences  of  the  word, 
namely  in  the  phrase  “caricature-monument”  of  the  reading  passage  in  the 
previous  chapter.  In  any  case,  the  inadequation  between  monuments  and 
imagination  is  simultaneously  thematized  in  this  passage  both  as  a comic  inci- 
dent, where  the  powerful  and  the  glorious  have  abjectly  disappeared  “off  the 
face  of  the  earth,”5  and  as  a ghost  story  of  Gothic  proportions,  albeit  not  the 
kind  of  gentle  Gothic  that  Garetti  occasionally  saw  himself  to  be  reenacting.6 

Up  to  this  moment,  I have  been  emphasizing  the  parallel  between  the 
bedroom-reading  scene  of  Chapter  XXVI  and  the  first  description  of  San- 
tarem in  Chapter  XVII.  There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  between  the 
two  passages,  even  if  the  difference  will  only  become  apparent  much  later  on 
in  the  book.  The  difference  has  to  do  with  the  absence,  in  the  later  passage,  of 
any  equivalent  to  the  redeeming  daydreaming  of  the  earlier  one.  In  fact,  the 
author,  rather  than  finding  solace  in  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  (or  in  a 
putative  essay  thereon,  as  he  is  ever  the  prolific  moralizer  of  his  own  convic- 
tions), gets  bored  and  merely  decides  to  go  back  to  his  own  bedroom: 

Well,  I too  want  to  leave,  I want  to  get  away.  I am  bored  with  Santarem;  I am 
tired  of  these  never-ending  ruins  [estas  perpetuas  ruinas],  these  interminable, 
dilapidated  shacks  [estes  pardieiros  interminaveis] , the  unsightly  appearance  of 
these  heaps  of  rubble,  the  sadness  of  these  empty  streets.  (2 1 3) 

One  should  not  rush  however  into  turning  this  fable  into  a modified  reitera- 
tion of  what,  with  Stanley  Cavell,  one  might  call  the  bedroom  scene  of  instruc- 
tion of  Chapter  XXVI.  To  be  sure,  such  a fable  would  end  in  a different  way 
(author  reads,  author  organizes  crucial  experiment,  experiment  fails,  author  gets 
bored),  but  would  also  end  through  some  sort  of  intentional  act  (in  the  first  case 
by  activating  one’s  fancy,  in  the  second  by  removing  oneself  from  the  source  of 
one’s  discomfort).  Indeed,  to  look  for  a situation  that  precludes  any  such  forms 
of  intentional  therapy,  one  has  to  go  elsewhere  in  the  book. 

On  his  way  back  to  Lisbon,  Garetti  has  to  pass  once  more  by  a certain 
house  in  the  vale  of  Santarem.  This  is  of  course  the  setting  of  what  most  crit- 
ics, wrongly  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  persist  in  calling  the  embedded  novella 
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in  the  book,  the  place  where  most  of  its  story  is  actually,  if  not  always  clearly, 
told  to  the  author  by  one  of  his  fellow-travelers,  and  where  in  fact  most  of  it 
I takes  place.  As  he  goes  by  the  house,  as  empty  as  Santarem  itself  (“not  a soul 
1 thereabouts”  [220]),  his  eyes  “hit  upon  an  unexpected  sight,  which  might 
have  been  conjured  up  by  magic  [uma  evoca^ao  como  de  encanto]”  (220). 

And  then,  of  course,  he  sees  no  less  than  two  crucial  characters  of  the  alleged 
embedded  novella.  One  could  pause  at  this  moment  if  only  to  briefly  remark 
that  this  very  scene  is  also  the  fitting  caricature-monument  of  narrative  theory, 
j In  fact,  no  description  of  story-telling  which  entangles  itself  in  the  hygienic 
consideration  of  entities  such  as  narrative  levels  can  ever  quite  come  to  terms 
with  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  story  of  someone  who  tells 
the  story  of  one’s  meeting  with  the  characters  in  one’s  own  story  (or  someone 
else’s  story,  for  that  matter).  Should  this  be  an  embedded  incident,  then  the 
author  would  in  fact  be  in  bed  with  his  characters,  if,  ironically  enough,  some 
thirty-eight  miles  away  from  his  own  bedroom. 

A more  detailed  exam  of  this  highly  problematic  meeting  might  therefore 
be  in  order.  Given  to  skepticism  as  he  occasionally  is,  the  author  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  reassert  the  non-refutable  evidentiary  nature  of  the  whole  scene: 

On  the  same  spot,  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  clothes  and  in  the  same 
posture  as  I described  her  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  story,  sat  our  old  sister 
Francisca  . . . 

She  it  was  and  could  be  no  other,  sitting  in  her  old  chair,  winding  her  inter- 
minable skein  of  yarn,  like  Penelope  weaving  her  tapestry.  (220) 

Ten  lines  below,  an  analogous  conclusion  is  apposed  to  the  description  of 
a man:  “He,  too,  could  be  none  other  than  Friar  Dinis”  (221). 

So  much,  one  could  say,  for  the  identification  of  the  characters  and  for  my 
harmless  polemics  against  narrative  theory.  The  paratactical  reiterations  in 
which  the  actual  identification  is  expressed,  as  if  to  redeem  through  insistence 
an  author  who  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been  notoriously  inept  at  identifying 
things,  appear  to  be  beyond  doubt.  In  the  book,  one  could  add,  parataxis  is 
always  the  syntactical  and  rhetorical  equivalent  of  Humean  association — even 
if  “Condillac”  appears  as  a rule  to  be  the  name  for  Hume  therein.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  as  soon  as  the  identities  are  cleared,  the  author  concentrates,  much  as 
if  he  were  still  dealing  with  the  monuments  of  Santarem,  on  the  differences 
between  what  he  sees  and  what  he  sees : 
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The  only  difference,  now,  was  that  the  reel  did  not  stop  and  the  yarn  went  on  and 
on,  rolling  on  and  on,  with  the  same  uninterrupted  rhythm,  on  to  the  ball;  and 
that  the  old  woman’s  arms  labored  on  slowly,  but  unceasingly,  like  in  the  move- 
ment of  an  automaton,  a distressing  sight.  (220) 

By  whose  sight  is  the  author  so  distressed?  Who  is  this?  The  only  answer 
that  can  possibly  accommodate  the  apodictic  certainties  of  identification  and 
the  subsequent  enumeration  of  the  differences  is  “Francisca-as-an-automa- 
ton.”  Analogously,  he  who  could  be  none  other  than  Friar  Dinis  is  portrayed 
“shriveled  as  a skeleton,  livid  as  a corpse  and  motionless  like  a statue”  (220). 
The  author  is  in  this  latter  case  contemplating  no  less  than  a ghost.7  Not 
to  pun,  Friar  Dinis  and  Francisca  become,  in  this  sequence  respectively,  the 
ghost  and  the  machine.  Here  too  the  author  is  facing  the  caricature-mon- 
uments of  his  own  characters,  “entering  the  great  metropolis  of  an  extinct 
people,”  namely  the  necropolis  where  the  identification  between  characters 
and  persons  lies  buried. 

One  first  gets  a hint  of  this  process  in  the  painstakingly  meticulous  nota- 
tion of  the  slow  but  unceasing  labors  of  the  automaton.  These  are  indeed 
the  means  through  which  the  disjunction  between  person  and  character  is 
effected,  that  is,  the  sign  that  Francisca-the-characters  “same  uninterrupted 
rhythm”  is  not  that  of  a person.  This  machine  Garetti  curiously  calls  Penelope. 
Not  quite  a misnomer,  the  word  is  used  here  rather  as  a portmanteau  concept 
for  a confusion  of  Fates:  Clotho  the  spinner  is  indeed  Atropos  the  inflexible, 
as  spinning  means  little  less  than  that  the  thread  has  already  been  cut  off. 

Like  most  ghosts,  Friar  Dinis  will  specialize  instead  in  the  somber  kind  of 
loquaciousness  for  which  the  species  is  justly  famous.  Presumably  pointing  at 
Penelope  the  machine,  he  remarks:  “Behold  this  dead  woman,  who  is  still  there 
because  I killed  her,  and  who  is  waiting  here  for  the  time  to  come  for  me  to  bury 
her,  that  is  all.  I am  alone  and  I wish  to  be  alone.  Everything  is  dead.  [.  . .]  San- 
tarem  is  dead  too,  and  Portugal”  (221).  Such  an  austere  sweeping  verdict  may 
hide  what  one  could  again  call  (albeit  in  a different  context)  its  portmanteau 
nature.  Indeed,  the  final  words  of  Friar  Dinis  encapsulate  simultaneously,  if  per 
antiphrasim,  the  final  episode  in  the  bedroom  reading  scene  of  Chapter  XVI 
(“I  dreamed  that  I was  Portuguese,  that  Portugal  was  Portugal  again”)  and  the 
close  description  of  Santarem  (“all  deserted,  all  silent,  mute,  dead!”)  in  Chapter 
XVII.  That  Friar  Dinis  is  absent  from  both  these  latter  instances  only  goes  to 
show  that  there  really  is  no  important  difference  between  the  two  in  this  respect: 
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both  are  ghosts  of  a same  feather.  And  yet,  as  I remarked  above,  the  existential 
predicaments  of  Garetti  when  faced  with  other  caricature-monuments  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  dealt  with  within  the  coeval  available  repertory  of  possible 
actions  and  intentional  acts.  There  are  proven  therapies  available  for  the  unsat- 
isfactory nature  of  both  the  present  and  the  past.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
often  expressed  them  through  special  faculties  (e.g.,  the  imagination)  or  special 
states  of  consciousness  (e.g.,  boredom).  No  such  therapy  is  available,  however, 
for  the  distressing  sight  of  both  ghosts  and  machines.  Garetti  possesses  neither 
a special  ghost-neutralizing  faculty  nor  can  he  any  longer  decide  to  go  elsewhere 
(as  in  Chapter  XLIIIs  “I  am  leaving”  [187]). 

To  be  sure,  narrative  oblige  and  Friar  Dinis  will  still  hand  the  author  a sus- 
piciously long  letter  that  disposes  of  the  leftovers  of  the  novella  in  five  painfully 
constricted  installments.  Chapter  XLIX,  however,  the  final  chapter  in  the  book, 
after  some  preliminaries  in  which  Friar  Dinis  supplements  a few  unspecified 
points  in  the  letter,  returns  to  the  Sabbath-scene  of  Chapter  XLIII  as  Friar  Dinis 
runs  out  of  information  and  the  rest  of  us  run  out  of  narrative  theory: 

the  monk  crossed  himself,  picked  up  his  breviary,  and  began  to  pray.  The  old 
woman  carried  on  and  on  with  her  winding.  I got  up  and  watched  the  two  of 
them  for  a few  seconds.  Neither  of  them  paid  any  attention  to  me,  nor  did  they 
seem  conscious  of  my  being  there. 

I felt  as  if  I were  in  the  presence  of  death  and  it  scared  me  [e  aterrei-me] . 

In  an  effort  against  myself  [Fiz  um  esfor^o  sobre  mim] , I went  resolutely  to 
my  horse,  mounted,  spurred  him  impatiently  and  did  not  stop  until  Cartaxo. 


I woke  up  next  day  and  [.  . .]  left  for  Lisbon,  my  mind  full  of  ominous 
feelings,  forebodings  and  gloomy  premonitions.  The  steamer  was  almost  empty, 
but  did  not  travel  any  faster  for  that.  It  was  past  five  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
disembarked  at  the  Terreiro  do  Pa^o. 

So  ended  the  journey  to  Santarem  and  so  ends  this  book.  (245—46) 

I will  go  back  shortly  to  this  last  sentence,  which  is  patently  false,  as  the 
book  goes  on  for  another  fifteen  lines  or  so.  The  point  is  that,  like  in  any  ghost 
story,  he  who  has  seen  a ghost  is  horrified  by  the  sight  and,  in  this  case,  returns 
in  an  effort  against  himself  to  the  safer  environment  of  his  bedroom,  and  not 
a minute  too  soon:  the  brief  description  of  his  return  to  Lisbon  contains  some 
indications  as  to  the  traveler’s  impatience  concerning  the  duration  of  his  trip 
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back,  namely  the  masterful  and  brief  remark  about  the  inexplicable  slow- 
ness of  the  steamer.  Again,  no  narrative  considerations  can  explain  away  the 
very  fact  that  the  cause  of  its  abrupt  end  lies  in  the  very  story  that  was  being 
told.  In  other  words,  ghosts  and  machines  creep  out  of  the  bed  of  narrative 
and  indeed  tell  its  author  to  go  elsewhere.  Garetti,  whom  we  will  no  longer 
take  for  one  of  those  acrobatic  narrators  of  the  Shandyan  persuasion,  obliges. 
Once  arrived,  he  declares,  the  book  is  over. 

Or  is  it?  Here  are  the  last  few  lines  of  the  book: 

I have  seen  some  parts  of  the  world  and  recorded  something  of  what  I saw.  Of 
all  my  travels,  however,  those  which  have  interested  me  most  were  still  my  travels 
in  my  homeland. 

If  you  think  the  same,  benevolent  reader,  who  knows,  maybe  I shall  once 
more  take  up  my  pilgrim’s  staff  and  go  wandering  around  this  Portugal  of  ours, 
in  search  of  stories  to  tell  you. 

On  the  barons  railways  I swear  I shall  not  travel.  My  oath  is  unnecessary,  though. 

If  the  railways  were  of  paper,  they  would  make  them,  I do  not  deny.  But  of  metal?! 

Let  the  government  be  sensible  and  make  them  of  stone,  which  it  can,  and 
we  shall  travel,  with  great  pleasure  and  to  our  great  advantage  and  benefit,  in  our 
good  land.  (246) 

The  passage  appears  to  rival  in  awkwardness  the  closing  chapter  of  Alices 
Adventures  in  Wonderland.  This  happens,  first  and  foremost,  for  its  stylistic 
ineptitude,  which  translates  in  incomparable  involuntary  comedy.  Indeed, 
what  is  one  to  make  of  the  “of  all  my  travels,  however,  those  which  have 
interested  me  most  were  still  the  travels  in  my  homeland,”  which  follows  the 
abrupt  escape  from  the  terrifying  sight  of  one’s  own  story,  which,  even  before 
that  climactic  moment,  was  already  a self-professed  bore?  The  second  reason 
is  of  course  the  status  of  this  after-the-end  apposition,  which  against  all  odds 
resurrects  the  narrative  back  from  the  grave  in  an  effort  against  its  author. 

Such  stylistic  ineptitude  Garetti  called,  when  he  still  could  afford  being  lucid, 
“caricature-monument.”  The  last  paragraph  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland\ooks  at  us 
as  a lucid  caricature-monument  to  the  authors  narrative  ambitions,  as  if  bad  lit- 
erature, bad  storytelling,  and  involuntary  farce  were  all  that  one  is  bound  to  learn 
when  one  leaves  one’s  bedroom.  In  this  awkward  sense,  what  Garetti  deplores  in 
Portugal  has  infected  his  own  bedroom,  his  very  prose:  from  this  moment  on,  he 
has  no  place  to  go.  And  still,  he  has  to  obey  his  queen,  and  go  elsewhere. 
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Notes 

1 Carvalho  calls  it  indeed  an  “imperious  note”  (51). 

2 In  the  fall  of  1 820  the  Marquis  recalls  seeing  Garrett  at  work  for  the  first  time,  during  an 
intermission  at  the  opera,  reciting  “a  beautiful  ode  [To  freedom]  to  enthusiastic  applause”  and 
then  “being  taken  in  triumph  around  the  room  several  times”  (Andrada  2:  212). 

3 Namely  in  hi s Almeida  Garrett.  Crise  na  representagao  nas  Viagens  na  minha  terra  (17—55). 

4 Clearly  not  the  case  for  Carlos  Reis,  who  sees  in  this  passage  a “hyper textual”  “travel  in 
time,  helped  by  the  power  of  words”  (115-16).  More  of  a skeptic,  Cesario  Verde  describes 
this  predicament  (as  well  as  this  passage,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not)  in  “O  sentimento  de  um 
ocidental”  as  “Singram  soberbas  naus,  que  eu  nao  verei  jamais!”  (Sail  ships  superb  which  I shall 
never  see!) — which  I take  to  mean  that  for  this  poet  such  ships  are  not  meant  for  seeing. 

5 Later  on  in  the  novel  this  predicament  will  notably  recur  in  the  visit  to  the  empty  tomb  of 
S.  Frei  Gil  together  with  its  farcical  conclusion,  “Who  stole  my  saint?”  (206). 

6 “I  am  like  those  medieval  painters  who  worked  into  their  pictures  distichs  with  maxims, 
ribbons  embroidered  with  moral  judgements  and  conceits”  (116). 

7 “Yellow,  purple,  ashen,  black,  the  monk  trembled;  his  eyes  receded  still  more  and  flashed 
like  two  live  coals  within  their  sockets.  He  made  a great  effort  to  speak  and  said,  with  a hollow, 
cavernous  voice,  as  if  from  the  tomb”  (99). 
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The  number  and  diversity  of  items  in  Garrett’s  digressions  in  Travels  in  My 
Homeland  are  so  maddening  that  one  is  hard  pressed  to  find  method  in  the 
madness.  In  set-theory  terms  the  answer  is  quite  simple,  as  Garrett  himself 
makes  plain  in  one  of  the  early  chapters  in  the  novel:  “But  what  can  all  this 
have  to  do  with  the  journey  from  Azambuja  to  Cartaxo?  The  closest  and  most 
genuine  relation  possible.  Thinking  or  dreaming  these  things  did  I ride  the 
whole  way  until  I found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  Azambuja  pine  forest” 
(Garrett  37;  trans.  slightly  altered).  The  several  items  in  the  digressions  are 
Garrett’s  thoughts  or  dreams,  and  their  coherence  lies  in  his  having  thought 
them.  The  unity  of  this  open  class  disclosed,  we  need  a higher-order  descrip- 
tion of  the  type  in  order  to  find  out  what,  if  anything,  unifies  its  several 
tokens.  The  task  is  daunting  when  we  realize  that  the  first  chapters  of  the 
novel  are  but  a series  of  false  starts. 

Consider  the  following  examples  of  a discarded  setting,  character,  and 
poetic  mode.  In  Chapter  V,  Azambuja’s  pine  forest  is  said  to  be  disappointing, 
“a  handful  of  skimpy,  stunted  pine-trees,”  not  the  druidic  wood  in  which  the 
narrator  expected  to  place  “all  ready,  cut  out,”  Schiller’s  robbers.  The  “pine  for- 
est of  Azambuja  has  moved,”  carried  off  by  a wily  Orpheus,  preempting  Gar- 
rett’s impulse  to  use  it  in  his  “master- works”  (40,  39,  41).  Deprived  of  a set- 
ting, the  narrator  has  other  losses  to  tally.  In  the  previous  chapter,  he  had  lost 
a prospective  heroine  to  an  unbecoming  boldness  of  manner,  choosing  not  to 
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rely  on  the  blazons  of  neoclassical  poetics  for  a description  of  her  “black”  or 
“saphirine”  eyes  (37).  Bereft  of  heroine  and  setting,  he  attempts  in  Chapter 
VI  a particular  poetic  mode. 

Although  Camoess  “heterogeneous  and  heterodox  mixture  of  theology 
and  mythology,  of  the  allegorical  myths  of  paganism  and  the  austere  sym- 
bols of  Christianity”  in  the  Lusiads  is  “inexcusable,”  he  will  nevertheless  use 
its  machinery  in  order  to  parley  with  the  dead.  In  the  “world  of  shades”  to 
which  he  thus  gains  access,  he  will  question  on  a point  of  political  economy 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  the  eighteenth-century  enlightened  despot  whom  he 
finds  playing  whist  surrounded  by  many  other  “shades.”  The  marquis  defends 
the  soundness  of  his  restrictions  on  wine  growing,  pointing  out  that,  because 
they  were  lifted  in  Garrett’s  time,  production  has  exceeded  all  demand.  The 
narrator’s  descent  into  this  neoclassical  underworld  has  been  utilitarian  and 
short  on  visionary  insight.  Without  a viable  setting  or  defined  characters,  and 
with  the  small  return  of  a mock-visionary  mode,  his  position  would  be  bleak, 
were  it  not  for  an  uncanny  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  He  thus  buoyantly 
resurfaces  “into  this  world”  prosaically  mounted  on  a donkey  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  travels  (43,  37,  48).  And  so  must  we. 

Garrett  chooses  a setting  for  the  sentimental  story  within  the  novel  in 
Chapters  VIII-X,  a segment  so  heavily  coded  that  we  must  stay  with  it  for  a 
while.  In  Chapter  VIII,  places  are  typically  keyed  to  literary  forms  and  genres: 
alone  in  the  heath  between  Cartaxo  and  Santarem,  the  narrator  is  enticed  by  a 
lyrical  impulse  that  he  is  unable  to  follow.  The  heath  is  propitious  to  the  lyric, 
in  contrast  to  the  “sublimity  of  the  mountain,  or  the  majesty  of  the  wood,  or 
yet  the  delight  of  the  valley,”  places  in  which  we  are  to  recognize  emblematic 
settings  for  the  epic,  the  romance,  and  the  novel.  But  the  presence  of  those 
around  him  aborts  the  incipient  lyric,  as  one  of  the  party  of  travelers  inter- 
rupts the  narrator’s  distracted  train  of  thought  to  point  out  that  they  now 
stand  where  the  emperor  held  his  last  review  of  the  liberal  army  “after  the 
Battle  of  Almoster,  one  of  the  bitterest  and  bloodiest  of  the  dreadful  [civil] 
war.”  The  chatter  of  the  others  and  the  evoked  sadness  of  civil  war  dissipate 
the  enabling  beauty  of  the  heath  and  a likely  inception  of  the  lyric. 

Since  the  sublimity  of  the  epic  and  the  enchantment  of  romance  are 
equally  at  odds  with  the  times,  Garrett  is  forced  to  adopt  the  valley  as  the 
setting  for  his  sentimental-novel-within-the-novel.  In  the  following  chapter, 
a series  of  what  he  calls  “literary  and  dramatic  prolegomena”  leads,  in  a pecu- 
liar inversion  of  temporal  markers  recurrent  in  the  novel,  to  “a  review  and 
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reconsideration  of  the  previous  chapter.”  An  appraisal  of  the  theatrical  works 
of  “a  very  odd  character,”  the  failed  playwright  Ennius-Manuel  de  Figueiredo, 
is  the  gist  of  the  chapter’s  backward-looking  prolegomena.  The  narrator’s 
intent  here  is  to  adopt  the  title  of  one  of  his  failed  plays,  “A  Poet  in  Times  of 
Prose,”  as  elective  self-description. 

The  narrator  has  now  a stance,  that  of  a poet  forced  to  adopt  the  ebbing 
strength  of  prose,  and  a setting,  the  valley  where  his  sentimental-novel-within- 
the-novel  is  to  take  place.  (The  amenity  of  the  valley  will  later  accommodate 
war  and  a tragic  ending.)  As  to  the  work  of  mourning,  it  awaits  the  “archaeo- 
logical studies,”  the  inspections  of  ruined  monuments  that  make  up  the  nar- 
rator’s “actual”  travels.  Chapter  IX  ends  therefore  in  a triumphant  tone,  with 
a telling  instance  of  Garrett’s  major  trope  in  the  novel,  a syllepsis  bridging  the 
“valley  [vale]  of  Santarem”  and  how  its  beauty  “makes  up  [vale]  for  the  many 
things  [the  Portuguese]  do  not  have”  (56,  58,  59,  63).  As  the  narrator  muses 
on  how  prose  is  a male  province,  foreign  to  poets  and  women,  the  valley’s  pic- 
turesque beauty  is  suddenly  enhanced  by  a window  seen  through  a clearing. 

When  he  tentatively  calls  out  loud  the  color  of  the  eyes  of  the  woman  whom 
he  fancifully  surmises  in  the  empty  window  before  him,  he  stands  corrected 
by  one  of  his  companions  who  overhears  him  say  “black.”  They  were  “green,” 
an  eccentric  third  term  to  the  narrator’s  personal  allegiance  to  “black”  or  even, 
on  occasion,  “to  the  perverse  heresy”  of  “blue”  (76).  (These  colors  are  bandied 
here  in  a daydream,  while  echoing  the  neoclassical  diction  discarded  earlier. 

Later  in  the  novel,  black,  blue,  and  green  are  embodied  in  “reality,”  being 
allotted  to  Carlos’s  serial  loves,  Laura,  Julia,  Georgina,  and  Joaninha.  The 
progression  is  here  from  an  outworn  poetic  diction,  through  the  mistake  of 
the  narrator’s  daydream,  into  Carlos’s  distributive  erotic  reality.) 

A failing  poet  will  make  prophetic  mistakes,  even  if  he  disposes  of  a limi- 
nal  frame  before  him,  the  window  that  functions  here  as  a virtual  narrative 
device.  This  passage  is  crucial  to  the  narratological  problems  raised  in  much 
of  the  critical  literature  on  Garrett’s  masterpiece,  as  the  telling  of  the  novel- 
within-the-novel  begins  here  (Reis).  The  narrator’s  companion  who  has  just 
corrected  him  is,  we  are  told,  the  teller  of  Joaninha’s  story.  But  his  claim  that 
the  story  about  to  be  told  is  a “novel  complete  in  itself,  all  done , as  the  French 
say,”  is  undone  by  the  narrator  himself,  who  emphatically  calls  the  story  his 
own:  “It  is  the  first  episode  of  my  Odyssey.  I am  afraid  to  start  it,  because  the 
ladies  and  men  of  fashion  in  my  country  say  that  Portuguese  is  not  suitable 
for  it,  that  French  has  a certain  je  ne  sais  quo?\  besides,  what  is  about  to  be 
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told  is  not  even  “a  novel  [.  . .].  It  is  a simple,  naive  little  story.”  The  story 
proper  then  follows,  impersonally,  “as  it  was  told”  (Mendes  67-70). 

The  passage  in  Chapter  XXVI  in  which  the  narrator  claims  to  be  the  scrive- 
ner of  a story  being  dictated  to  him  by  a traveling  companion  is,  however, 
overdetermined  by  one  of  the  books  most  difficult  topics.  We  deal  here  with 
the  infamous  practices  of  what  the  narrator  rightly  dubs  “iconoclasts.”  A pedan- 
tic grammarian,  Duarte  Nunes  de  Leao,  is  first  indicted  as  the  “iconoclastic 
reformer  of  our  ancient  chronicles.”  Under  the  shape  of  history,  he  “disfigured” 
the  Niebelunglied  that  could  have  been  extracted  from  those  archaic  materi- 
als. (Garretts  implicit  claim  is  that  his  poem  D.  Branca , which  he  adopted 
from  Duarte  Nunes’s  text,  was  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the  archaism  of  Nunes’s 
repressed  source,  a virtuous  instance  of  Romantic  anti-iconoclasm.) 

The  second  indictment  of  iconoclasm  is  at  the  same  time  an  extended 
praise  of  iconography.  The  narrator  exhorts  the  reader  to  take  a chronicle, 
that  of  D.  Fernando,  say,  and  read  it  in  Santarem,  among  the  stone  relics  still 
littering  the  setting  of  the  chronicled  events.  Linking  art  objects  to  prior  texts, 
iconographic  descriptions  have  a claim  to  strong  referential  ties.  The  reading 
experiment  enabled  by  carrying  a text  to  its  setting,  a form  of  Cratyllian  field- 
work, is  illustrated  further:  Garrett  tells  us  how  he  never  fully  understood 
Shakespeare  until  he  read  him,  as  an  emigre,  in  Warwick  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon  River.  Other  examples  intimate,  however,  disturbances  in  the  model. 

The  first  such  disturbance  is  brought  about  by  excessive  reference  claims: 
a “legitimate,  raw”  Englishman  was  so  affected  by  Heloise  and  Abelard’s  let- 
ters as  he  read  them  before  their  tomb  that  he  felt  the  urge  to  castrate  himself 
in  dire  emulation  of  his  text.  A second  type  of  disturbance  works  by  default: 
tired  of  Bentham’s  dry  prose,  unfit  for  a brilliant  winter  morning  in  Lisbon, 
the  narrator  takes  up  the  Lusiads , as  he  looks  at  the  Tagus  from  his  window, 
only  to  have  his  aesthetic  trance  broken  by  the  sight  of  a shabbily  modern 
navy  minister  climbing  aboard  a vessel  which  Garrett  had  just  fancied  emerg- 
ing out  of  Camoes’s  text  (145-47).  Thus  deceived,  he  falls  into  a sustained 
hatred  of  any  printed  matter.  The  relation  of  settings  and  texts  may  then,  by 
excess  or  default,  be  exposed  as  irreparable.  These  mismatches  foreground  a 
third  term  at  the  receiving  end,  the  reader  who  traces  and  follows  its  effects. 
(Reception  and  genesis  are  here  indistinguishable.) 

The  “archaeological  studies”  in  the  book  are  an  inventory  of  such  mis- 
matches. The  monuments  described  in  their  contemporary  decay  are  allegori- 
cal of  a nation’s  history.  But,  whereas  an  allegory  of  time  may  be  grounded  on 
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the  bass-note  of  a natural  rhythm,  as  in  Wordsworth’s  old  Cumberland  beggar, 
whose  decay  is  continuous  with  the  ground  from  which  he  juts  as  a natural 
object,  in  Garretts  homeland  it  is  accelerated  by  the  second  nature  of  a local 
history.  A contemporary  insanity  haunts  municipalities  and  enlightened  ideolo- 
gists, the  executive  branch  and  even  the  people,  in  their  reforming  rage  against 
history.  Seven  case  studies  of  spoiled  monuments  in  Santarem,  here  synecdo- 
ches for  the  whole  country  (67-70),  detail  this  artificially  induced,  precipitous 
allegory.  Its  exemplary  nature  is  first  denoted  by  hyperbole:  “Santarem  is  a book 
of  stone  in  which  is  inscribed  the  most  interesting  and  poetic  part  of  our  chroni- 
cles.” Unfortunately,  the  book  has  been  torn,  mutilated,  its  pages  pulled  out. 

Santarem  is  a scene  of  destruction  like  Nineveh  and  Pompeii,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that,  while  the  latter  were  undone  by  natural  catastrophes,  the 
former  has  been  destroyed  by  its  inhabitants  who  are  therefore  liable  and  ought 
to  be  proverbially  lashed  (Garrett  157).  Consider,  for  example,  how  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Dominic  is  now  a “barn,”  its  straw  still  stuck  to  the  damp  flagstones, 
the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  D’Ocem  brothers  inaccessibly  kept  from  view  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  temple  (Chap.  XXXIX).  Or  how  the  Gothic  church  of 
St.  Francis  has  been  turned  into  a military  depot,  the  glaze  of  its  “ancient  burial 
monuments”  scratched  by  the  bayonets  of  soldiers  who  only  recently  billeted 
there.  After  establishing  the  location  of  King  Fernando’s  tomb,  the  narrator 
climbs  up  to  the  choir  loft  only  to  find  it  profaned  (Chaps.  XLI-XLII). 

These  descriptions  of  Santarem’s  architectural  decay,  framing  a sentimen- 
tal novel  set  in  a civil  war,  have  a clear  allegorical  intent.  The  various  apostro- 
phes to  Camoes,  and  the  verbatim  or  reworked  quotations  from  his  epic,  are 
further  evidence  of  that  generic  intent.  In  both  The  Lusiads  and  Travels  in  My 
Homeland  the  critical  literature  recognizes  topical  complaints  of  a vanished 
national  splendor.  Victor  Mendes,  who  has  written  the  definitive  analysis  of 
this  topic  in  Garrett’s  book,  claims  that  allegory  should  be  seen  instead  as 
allegoresis,  “that  is,  Santarem’s  book  [of  stone]  suspends  the  surface  of  the 
text;  the  book  coincides  with  its  substantial  reference.  The  metaphor  of  San- 
tarem as  book  implies,  therefore,  a version  of  interpretation  in  which  refer- 
ence plays  a crucial  role.”  This  coincidence  of  book  and  reference  is  exhibited 
in  a remark  at  the  end  of  Garrett’s  book  in  which  Mendes  reads  a “desire  for 
a substantial  referentiality”  (Mendes  70):  “So  ended  our  journey  to  Santarem 
and  so  ends  this  book”  (Garrett  246).  (That  such  a programmatic  desire  be 
voiced  at  the  book’s  close  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  any  decision  over 
its  merits  may  well  be  undecidable.)  The  unstable  generic  nature  of  Garrett’s 
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book  (is  it  a novel?  a memoir?  an  autobiography?  history?)  and  its  vandalized 
reference,  Santarem’s  “book  of  stone,”  indicate  a crisis  in  representation. 

Although  I find  this  description  only  too  persuasive,  I fear  that  we  may 
have  to  settle  for  its  weak  version.  A passage  from  Garrett’s  book,  also  quoted 
by  Mendes  in  his  survey  of  the  “book”  metaphor  in  the  novel,  reads,  in  fact, 
as  a disclaimer  of  any  strong  referential  claims,  evading  any  allegoretic  level 
of  description: 

I am  very  sorry,  dear  reader,  if  you  expected  something  else  of  my  Travels , if  I 
unintentionally  fail  to  keep  promises  you  thought  to  see  in  the  title,  but  which 
I certainly  did  not  make.  Perhaps  you  wished  me  to  count  the  leagues  of  the 
highway  milestone  by  milestone?  The  height  and  breadth  of  the  buildings  palm 
by  palm?  Their  foundation  dates  number  by  number?  To  summarize  the  history 
of  every  stone,  of  every  ruin?  (157) 

The  computational  madness  involved  in  this  collapse  of  writing  and  ref- 
erence makes  it  unworkable.  In  contrast  to  the  dense  quantitative  data  that 
would  support  it,  Garrett  settles  instead  for  his  symptomatic,  comparatively 
sparse,  “archaeological  studies.” 

Mendes  traces  the  description  of  Santarem  as  a “book  of  stone”  through 
the  chapter  on  the  “book  as  symbol”  in  Curtius’s  immensely  learned  work. 
We  may,  however,  accede  to  its  meaning  through  a reading  of  its  local  dis- 
placements. The  passage’s  model  lies  in  Alexandre  Herculano’s  “Monumentos 
patrios”  (1838-39).  This  series  of  four  essays  is  a prophetic  indictment  of 
contemporary  iconoclasm  and  of  its  eighteenth-century  precursory  form.  Its 
tone  is  fierce,  its  scope  historical:  whereas  in  the  previous  century-and-a-half 
architectural  neoclassicism  added  Greek  and  Roman  elements  to  old  Gothic 
chapels  and  built  an  enlightened,  if  dreary,  civic  architecture,  present-day 
iconoclasm  is  more  thorough.  Engaged  in  a “liberal”  assault  against  what  it 
calls  feudalism,  it  razes,  breaks,  scratches,  demolishes,  overthrows.1 

More  precisely:  it  obliterates  (“gnaws,”  in  Herculano’s  choice  term  of 
action)  the  material  script  of  History.  Topics  such  as  the  displacement  of 
corpses  or  the  secular  appropriation  of  sacred  spaces  are  presently  raised  and 
documented.  In  a final  paragraph  of  the  third  essay  in  the  series,  Herculano 
claims  that  “the  hand  that  tears  up  the  book  of  stone  is  as  impious  as  the 
tongue  that  recants  the  word  in  which  it  is  written,”  since  “the  temple  and  the 
book  of  the  law  are  both  sensuous  types,”  liable  to  be  destroyed  (Herculano, 
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Opusculos  1 192,  196,  208).  At  the  outset  of  his  last  essay,  Herculano  addresses 
two  instances  of  architectural  decay,  which  Garrett  will  later  turn,  as  we  have 
seen,  into  his  “archaeological  studies.”  First,  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic, 
which  is  now  a “barn” — the  illustrious  D’Ocem  brothers  here  buried,  says 
Herculano,  seemed  blessed  in  their  advice  to  the  king  by  “an  inspiration  from 
above,”  a remark  that  Garrett  deflects  into  a sylleptic  notation  of  how  the 
brothers’  tombs  are  hidden  above,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  temple — and, 
second,  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  Francis,  which  has  been  turned  into  a 
military  depot,  where  the  soldiers  have  profaned  the  tombs  of  King  Fernando 
and  Infanta  D.  Constanta. 

The  principle  at  work  in  Herculano’s  anti-iconoclastic  plea  is  not  muse- 
ological.  Museums  are  mere  “graveyards  of  the  arts,”  and  though  scattered 
books  or  paintings  ought  to  be  collected  in  libraries  and  galleries — an  epis- 
temological concession  to  which  the  disbanding  of  the  monastic  orders  and 
the  abandonment  of  their  libraries  lend  urgency — fragments  are  “dead”  if 
removed  from  the  original  site.  They  require  local  “rest,”  even  if  their  impor- 
tance is  national.  This  position  is  far  from  simple.  In  “A  escola  politecnica  e 
o monumento”  (1842),  Herculano  claims  that  it  is  upon  the  felt  “harmony” 
between  “the  monuments  of  a country  and  each  one  of  its  ages”  that  “the 
application  of  allegory  to  monumental  buildings”  has  been  founded;  allegory 
is  the  material  translation  of  such  harmony. 

This  principle  may  be  put  to  startling  usages.  Here,  Herculano  uses  it  to 
allegorize  allegories  away,  as  he  takes  up  the  debate  whether  the  late  King  D. 
Pedro  V ought  to  be  commemorated  by  a “monument-school”  or  a “monu- 
ment-column.” Herculano  defends  that  the  funds  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion for  a monument  to  the  king  be  used  instead  to  rebuild  the  Lisbon  Poly- 
technical  Institute,  which  a recent  fire  has  destroyed.  Those  who  claim  that 
a tangible  “monument-column”  is  worthier  than  an  intangible  “monument- 
school”  are  tone-deaf  to  such  harmony.  They  misconstrue  allegory  and  its 
decay,  as  the  inscriptions  in  the  column  will  become  illegible  soon  enough. 
In  their  material  zeal  his  opponents  might  as  well  be  requited  with  the  “stone 
receipt”  of  their  paltry  column  ( Opusculos  III  131,  129). 

My  claim  that  Herculano’s  essays  on  modern  patrimonial  losses  are  the 
model  of  Garrett’s  archaeological  studies  may  be  strengthened.  Consider  Gar- 
rett’s ambivalent  stance  on  the  disbanded  friars.  The  results  of  the  monastic 
orders’  dissolution  are  ugly:  their  land  holdings  were  seized  and  turned  over 
to  robber-barons,  leaving  the  friars  adrift,  begging  for  alms.  In  Chapter  XII, 
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Garrett  deplores  the  historical  misunderstanding  between  the  liberals’  secu- 
larism and  the  friars’  allegiance  to  the  ancien  regime',  “the  monk  did  not  under- 
stand us,  and  so  he  died,  and  we  did  not  understand  the  monk,  so  we  made  the 
barons,  and  we  shall  die  from  them.  [.  . .]  I miss  the  monks — not  as  they  were, 
but  as  they  could  have  been”  (80-81).  (In  Portugal  contemporaneo , Oliveira 
Martins  finds  this  a willful  abstraction  from  fact,  historical  wishful  thinking.) 
Garrett  is  at  his  most  hortatory  in  his  appeals  for  a reconciliation  between  the 
two.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  XXXVI,  for  example:  “The  religion  of  Christ  is 
the  mother  of  Liberty,  the  religion  of  Patriotism,  her  companion.  Anyone  who 
fails  to  respect  the  temples,  the  monuments,  of  each  of  them  is  a poor  friend  of 
Liberty”;  or,  at  the  close  of  Chapter  XL:  “the  liberals  now  realize  that  they  must 
be  tolerant  and  that  they  need  to  be  religious”  (191,210). 

Like  the  displaced  corpses  of  the  archaeological  studies,  the  friars  were 
removed  from  their  tombs.  Formerly  secluded,  these  living  dead  have  been 
turned  public  (Mendes  127-31,  136-38).  The  passage  in  which  the  narra- 
tor meets  Frei  Dinis  and  Francisca  in  the  valley,  an  important  narratological 
crux  because  of  its  collapse  of  diegetic  levels,  is  the  subtlest  description  of 
this  movement.  The  subtlety  lies  in  a peculiar  metaleptic  reversal  of  adjec- 
tives and  nouns.2  Frei  Dinis  is  described  here  as  “shrivelled  as  a skeleton, 
livid  as  a corpse  and  motionless  like  a statue.”  The  actual  denotations  are  the 
nouns  in  the  second  leg  of  the  simile,  not  the  qualifiers  (“shrivelled,”  “livid” 
or  “motionless”)  which,  reversed  into  the  initial  position,  create  an  animistic 
illusion.  (Notice  that  the  expression  “shrivelled  as  a skeleton”  may  apply  to  a 
skeleton;  the  same  applies  to  “motionless”  or  “livid.”)  Later  in  the  passage  Frei 
Dinis  is  called  the  “friar’s  shade,  for  he  seemed  nothing  more.”  The  import  is 
clear:  the  friar  is  what  he  seems  to  be;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  what  he  isn’t. 

As  to  Francisca,  she  winds  her  skein  of  yarn  “unceasingly  [.  . .]  like  an 
automaton”  (Garrett  220-21;  trans.  slightly  altered).  Her  actual  state  is  de- 
noted in  the  second  leg  of  the  simile:  her  interminable  labor,  so  different 
from  her  earlier  broken  spells,  is  that  of  an  automaton.  When  the  friar  says  of 
Francisca  that  she  is  a “dead  woman,”  he  is  hiding  a literal  statement  under  a 
pseudo-metaphor.  The  subtlest  of  these  metaleptic  markers,  however,  lies  in 
a passage  in  which  the  narrator  tries  to  console  the  friar:  “Our  religion  made 
hope  a virtue,”  he  says,  and  is  answered:  “It  did.”  The  friar’s  brief  rejoinder  is 
not  one  of  acquiescence,  be  it  historical  or  doctrinal.  He  agrees  that  Christian- 
ity made  hope  a prospective  or  projective  virtue,  that  hope  was  indeed  such  a 
virtue  when  there  was  time  before  it  in  which  it  could  be  projected.  But  time 
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has  ceased  to  be,  and  so  must  hope.  The  reader  is  required  to  add  italics  to 
the  friar’s  brief  rejoinder,  the  italics  of  an  emphatic  past  tense.  The  novel  has 
lapsed  at  its  close  into  a Hoffmann-like  phantasmagoria. 

This  second  encounter  with  the  dead  is  unlike  the  earlier  one  with  Pombal 
at  his  whist  table.  (From  a narratological  point  of  view,  this  late  parley  with 
the  dead,  untouched  by  mockery,  is  generically  trivial,  a Vergilian  descent  into 
Hades.)  It  is  also  allegorical  of  the  whole  novel,  fusing  the  topicality  of  the 
archaeological  studies  and  the  sentimental-novel-within-the-novel.  The  latter 
is  now  unfolding  in  an  open  tomb.  It  will  end  with  an  optical,  or,  rather,  writ- 
ten metalepsis,  as  the  narrator  transcribes  Carlos’s  letter  to  Joaninha.  Being 
stained  with  tears,  tears  being  in  the  novel  an  agent  of  blindness,  the  paper’s 
surface  is,  of  necessity,  a blank.  The  letter  is  an  authorial  echo  in  the  crypt 
into  which  the  novel  has  fallen.  The  narrator’s  transcription  of  the  letter  from 
a blank  original  is  the  actual  writing  that  allows  its  being  read.  It  is  a detached 
epitaph,  lacking  any  material  support  (Mendes  36-38). 

Garrett’s  phantasmagoria  is  a revision  of  Herculano’s  “Os  egressos”  (1842). 
In  this  “most  humble  petition  in  favor  of  a distraught  class,”  Herculano 
describes  himself  alone  in  his  room  at  night  reading  on  the  feud  between  pope 
and  king  in  the  early  years  of  the  country’s  history.  He  is  interrupted  by  a 
storm,  the  “clamor  of  nature”  thrusting  him  from  the  “beautiful  universe  of 
ideas  into  the  world  of  realities.”  A “familiar  daimon”  is  at  the  door,  suggesting 
that  he  leave  history  and  face  the  present.  He  follows  this  beckoning  presence: 
“I  obeyed:  my  spirit  fell  into  the  present  world,  present  in  its  most  rigorous 
time,  an  awful  night  in  the  month  of  November  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1842.” 
The  spirit’s  tumbling  into  the  present  is  weird,  as  it  finds  itself  on  the  wings  of 
the  unfolding  storm  riding  through  a “long  country  road  in  the  provinces  of 
the  north.”  Here  he  crosses  paths  with  a former  Benedictine  friar  shuddering 
in  the  cold,  a Lear  of  sorts.  He  tries  to  break  the  spell  of  this  visionary  insight, 
calling  it  “a  lie”  out  loud.  This  aggressive  turn  manages  to  awake  him  from  his 
daydream.  He  had  been  “circling  a vicious  circle”:  he  had  “started  from  the 
ideal  in  order  to  attain  the  ideal  through  reality,”  he  now  realizes,  as  he  finds 
himself  back  at  his  desk,  which  he  has,  in  fact,  never  left,  a series  of  papal  bulls 
on  his  left  and  Frei  Antonio  Brandao’s  Monarchist  lusitana  on  his  right. 

As  the  vision  of  the  friar  returns,  he  must  face  reality  once  more.  Reality 
outdoes  every  gothic  tale,  makes  Byron’s  Manfred  tame  bedtime  reading:  the 
friars  were  expelled  from  their  convents  and  these  were  then  preyed  upon  by 
iconoclasts,  “artistic  progress”  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  “moral  progress.” 
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Those  responsible  created  something  “absurd  and  impossible,”  a paradox  at 
once  logical  and  theological:  “they  left  living  corpses  above  ground,  they  mur- 
dered souls.”  A forgotten  book  may  well  claim  that  “man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone”;  circumstances  are  so  dire  now  that  a cry  for  bread  is  the  only  cry 
left  to  utter  (Herculano,  Opusculos  1 93-99).3 

The  historical  dilemma  posed  by  the  friars  is  condensed  in  Garrett’s 
novel  in  the  portrait  of  Frei  Dinis,  which  takes  up  Chapter  XV.  Who  is  the 
friar?  He  is  one  of  those  “rare,  strong  characters”  who  always  appear  “at  the 
demise  of  great  institutions,  so  that  they  do  not  perish  without  a protest.” 
He  honored  monasticism’s  final  hour  “with  a noble,  glorious  devotion  wor- 
thy of  the  human  spirit  at  its  best.”  His  argumentative  mode  appealed  to  a 
“most  severe  and  oppressive  synthesis,”  crushing  every  rational  proof.  The 
eighteenth-century  Condillac  had  dismissed  synthesis  as  the  “method  of  the 
benighted,”  alien  to  enlightened  analytical  debate  (Herculano,  “O  Paroco” 
1 4 1 ) ; the  friar  chooses  instead  power  over  reason.  He  abhors  despotism  “as  no 
liberal  contrives  to  hate  it,”  while  despising  the  philosophical  theories  of  the 
liberals,  “which  he  considered  absurd.”  Laws  and  constitutions  may  be  read 
off  the  Gospels:  nothing  else  is  needed.  All  sovereignty  usurps  God’s  power, 
as  it  flows  through  circles  of  paternalistic  rule.  The  state  ought  to  be  ruled 
according  to  the  Gospel  and  with  all  the  “republican  austereness  of  the  early 
Christian  principles.” 

These  principles  are  a clear  indictment  of  the  “tyranny  of  kings,  the  greed 
and  pride  of  the  great,  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  priests”;  they  also 
make  liberal  constitutionalism  unintelligible.  Monastic  institutions  are  “an 
essential  condition  of  existence  for  civil  society”  as  the  embodiment  of  evan- 
gelical perfection,  even  if  they  became  a parade  of  abuses  (90-91).  In  a pas- 
sage unfortunately  missing  in  the  otherwise  remarkable  English  translation  of 
the  novel,  these  principles  are  said  to  have  a certain  “free  and  independent” 
flavor,  if  not  an  odor  of  “the  heretic  confidence  of  the  evangelical  reformers.” 
A heterodox  via  media  is  proposed  here.4  Subject  and  object  have  collapsed  in 
this  extended  portrait:  the  arch-exponent  of  the  disbanded  friars  in  the  novel 
is  also  their  most  fearful  accuser.  The  friar  is  indistinguishable  from  the  utter- 
ances that  he  mimicks  and  actively  embodies. 

The  model  of  the  portrait  is,  nevertheless,  close  at  hand:  Herculano  him- 
self, whose  pathos  of  utterance  would  seem  to  clash  with  the  sentimentality  of 
Garrett’s  novel.  The  whole  chapter  is,  in  fact,  but  an  epitome  of  Herculano’s 
ambivalent  political  position,  modeled,  as  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva  has  shown, 
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on  Lammenais’s  conservative  Catholic  liberalism.  A brief  passage  in  Oliveira 
Martins’s  analysis  of  Romanticism  in  Portugal  (which  is  probably  the  best 
brief  description  of  Viagens  na  minha  terraj  makes  this  movement  clear:  “Pas- 
sos  [Manuel,  Garrett’s  host  in  Santarem]  asked  for  mercy  for  the  absolut- 
ist, Herculano  asked  for  bread  for  the  friar:  neither  was  heard.  One  resigned 
from  office;  the  other  replaced  politics  with  literature;  and,  from  the  ruins  of 
archaic  poetry,  [Herculano],  Garrett  and  their  disciples  set  out  to  create  the 
tradition  that  would  fit  the  new  regime”  (130). 

Let  me  conclude  with  a few  brief  remarks.  The  analysis  of  Garrett’s  mas- 
terpiece has  long  worried  the  puzzling  coexistence  of  the  novel-within-the- 
novel  with  the  digressive  account  of  the  author’s  travels  and  opinions.  Recent 
analyses  have  shifted  their  focus  with  great  critical  ingenuity  to  the  book’s 
“archaeological  studies.”  Considerations  of  reference  have  thereby  become 
irrepressible.  As  we  consider  the  textual  dependence  of  such  “studies”  on  Her- 
culano’s  own  prior  studies,  we  realize  that  Garrett’s  travels  never  went  beyond 
his  room  (Monteiro  8). 6 He  had  before  him  Herculano’s  archaeological  stud- 
ies and  Stern zs  A Sentimental Journey.7  His  project  was  to  reconcile  them.  The 
most  remarkable  aspect  of  Garrett’s  book  is  neither  the  allegorical  nature  of 
the  archaeological  studies,  nor  the  sentimental  education  told  in  the  novel- 
within-the-novel.  It  is  the  startling  coexistence  of  the  two.  This  we  should 
call,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  literature  of  cultural  studies. 


Notes 

1 “[O  vandalismo  e]rgueu-se,  e falou  em  feudos,  em  dfzimos,  em  corrup^oes  fradescas, 
em  maninhadegos,  em  servos  de  gleba,  em  direitos  de  osas,  em  superst^oes,  e semeando  estes 
vocabulos  por  meio  de  senten^as  filosoficas,  de  lugares-comuns  do  catecismo  de  Ramon  Salas, 
chamou  os  homens  do  alviao  e da  picareta,  come^ou  a derrubar,  vitoriado  pelo  povo”  (Hercu- 
lano, OpusculosI 192). 

2 1 have  in  mind  instances  of  figural  metalepsis,  not  of  diegetic  metalepsis  as  defined  by  Gerard 
Genette  in  Figures  III  (2430.  For  an  analysis  of  the  latter  in  Garretts  book  see  Carlos  Reis  (37). 

3 Written  in  November  1 842,  this  article  by  Herculano  was  first  published  in  Revista  Universal 
Lisbonense  on  16  March  1843.  Garretts  Viagens  were  published  in  the  same  review  from  17  August 
1843  to  7 December  1843,  and  from  26  June  1843  to  2 November  1846  (Franca  124). 

4 On  Herculano’s  via  media , see  Antonio  Jose  Saraivas  remarkable  Herculano  e o liberalismo 
em  Portugal,  especially  Chapter  2,  “Liberalism  and  Christianity”  (Carvalho). 

5 The  only  other  description  that  might  vie  for  the  title  is  found  in  Bulhao  Pato’s  Sob  os 
ciprestes.  An  involuntary  description,  in  fact,  by  a not  particularly  acute  author  who  is  unaware 
that  he  is  dealing  with  yet  another  instance  of  a “retrospective  prolegomenon,”  as  the  book 
being  planned  by  Garrett  with  his  friends  had  already  been  written:  “Foi  num  desses  passeios 
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que  Almeida  Garrett  delineou  uma  viagem  monumental.  O piano  era  o seguinte:  Comprar- 
se  um  macho  possante,  para  transportar  bagagem  e barraca  de  campanha.  O autor  do  Monge 
de  Cister  daria  tres  ou  quatro  meses  de  ferias  a Historia  de  Portugal.  Rebelo  da  Silva  acompa- 
nhava.  Correriamos  a Beira,  o Minho  e Tras-os-Montes  a pe,  e a pequenas  jornadas.  Os  tres 
escreveriam  um  livro:  na  propria  frase  de  Garrett:  ‘Far-se-a  cronica  do  que  vimos  e ouvimos.’ 
A viagem  nao  se  realizou,  principalmente,  pelo  aspecto  que  foram  tomando  as  coisas  poh'ticas. 
Que  bela  cronica,  que  sumptuoso  livro  perdeu  Portugal!”  (35).  See  also:  “Viajar  com  Alexandre 
Herculano  era,  as  vezes,  ouvir  li^oes  de  historia,  na  mais  elevada,  elegante,  e ao  mesmo  tempo 
despretenciosa  linguagem.  Ao  visitarmos  as  rufnas  de  Santarem,  de  uma  pedra  de  marmore, 
onde  o pun^ao  abrira  algumas  letras,  de  um  tro^o  de  coluna  gotica,  de  uma  volta  pontiaguda 
de  abobada,  reconstrufa  aquele  espi'rito  de  artista,  com  a sua  grande  penetra^ao  historica,  como 
que  a primitiva  fabrica.  Assim  nos  aconteceu  na  Akatova,  quando  ele,  comovido  e entusias- 
mado,  enfurecido  as  vezes,  condenava  os  iconoclastas  que  tinham  destrufdo  o primor  de  arte 
de  Pedro  Arnaldo!”  (Pato,  Memorias  87). 

6 See  also  the  entry  “Garrett”  in  the  Dicionario  do  romantismo  literario  portugues , edited  by 
Helena  Carvalhao  Buescu. 

And  behind  him  the  epitaphs  of  Adelaide  Pastor  and  their  two  children,  written  immedi- 
ately after  the  trip  to  Santarem,  narrated  in  Viagens  (Amorim  65). 
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"We  made  the  barons,  and  we  shall  die  by  them": 
The  Evolution  of  Garrett's  Conceptions  of  Society 


Luis  Nuno  Espinha  da  Silveira 


Introduction 

Due  to  its  inner  complexity,  Travels  in  My  Homeland  lends  itself  to  multiple 
readings.  It  is  a novel  about  the  love  of  the  innocent  Joaninha  and  her  cousin 
Carlos,  the  unfortunate  poet,  who  in  despair  becomes  a despicable  baron;  it 
is  a journey  to  the  ruins  of  a glorious  past,  but  it  is  also  the  denouncement  of 
the  “shameful  degeneration”  of  the  present  (Garrett  149);  it  is  the  account  of 
a journey  to  Santarem  to  pay  a visit  to  the  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party,  but 
it  is  also  a journey  into  the  realms  of  two  opposed  principles,  spiritualism  and 
materialism,  whose  endless  march  and  alternate  dominance  make  possible 
human  progress  (28).  The  materialism  in  question  is  one  that  Almeida  Gar- 
rett had  already  combated  in  1 837,  when  he  criticized  those  who  renounced 
the  memories  of  the  empire,  or  in  1841  when  he  fought  against  the  closure  of 
the  theater  school  (Amorim  2:  283,  632).  Materialism,  according  to  Garrett, 
is  the  denial  of  the  “religion  of  Christ  [.  . .]  mother  of  Liberty”  and  of  the 
“religion  of  Patriotism,  her  companion”  (191),  whose  absence  would  inevita- 
bly lead  to  the  death  of  a small  nation  like  Portugal  (217).  Thus  we  may  say 
that  Travels  in  My  Homeland,  among  other  possible  readings,  is  a book  on 
love,  on  politics  both  in  its  narrow  and  wider  sense,  and  on  society.  In  fact, 
the  struggle  between  spiritualism  and  materialism  has  a counterpart  in  the 
fight  between  the  monks  and  the  barons,  “the  most  inelegant  and  stupidest 
animal [s]  in  creation”  (80);  materialism  turned  into  flesh. 
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“We  made  the  barons  [.  . .]”  (81).  Almeida  Garrett  certainly  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  Portuguese  liberal  society,  the  same  society  that  he  so  harshly 
criticized  in  1 846.  He  did  it  through  his  political  action  and  through  his  writ- 
ings. As  we  already  know,  Garrett  was  politically  engaged  with  the  revolution 
from  the  time  of  his  youth.  Not  many  sources  exist  in  terms  of  the  study  of  his 
political  ideas  in  these  early  years,  but  we  know  that  as  early  as  1823  he  was 
already  criticizing  the  radicalism  of  the  first  liberal  regime  and  defending  the 
adoption  of  a moderate  constitution  in  Portugal,  similar  to  the  future  Consti- 
tutional Charter  (Garrett,  “Constitu^ao”  289-98).  From  1826  onwards  he 
consistently  fought  for  the  latter  or  for  moderating  the  radical  impulses  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1837-38,  where  he  played  an  important  role.  He 
participated  in  some  of  the  key  moments  of  the  foundation  and  early  troubled 
decades  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  died  in  1854  when  political  peace 
and  the  liberal  conservative  regime  he  had  fought  for  were  firmly  established. 

But  Garrett  also  intervened  through  his  writings.  In  this  way  he  created 
an  image  of  his  society  adopted  by  future  generations  and  by  historians  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  pages  on  the  barons  in  his  Travels  in  My  Homeland 
played  a decisive  role  in  the  diffusion  of  the  idea  of  a post-revolutionary  back- 
ward society  dominated  by  the  nobility,  both  of  the  old  and  the  new  regimes. 
Despite  the  results  of  recent  historical  research,  this  image  is  still  taught  in 
high  school.  I will  return  to  this  topic  later. 

Language  of  social  description 

I shall  now  consider  the  contribution  of  Garretts  writings  to  the  evolution 
of  the  social  vocabulary  of  his  own  era,  which  was  another  way  of  helping  to 
form  Portuguese  liberal  society.  An  American  historian  wrote  some  years  ago: 
“Historians  have  accurately  sensed  that  the  ‘linguistic  turn’  challenges  [the] 
ethical  foundation  for  the  practice  of  history  by  problematizing  not  merely 
the  methods  historians  have  traditionally  used  to  study  it,  but  the  very  notion 
of  the  past  as  a recuperable  object  of  study”  (Spiegel,  “Post-Modernism”  197). 
I do  not  want  to  get  into  a close  examination  of  the  so-called  “linguistic  turn.” 
However,  it  is  indisputable  that  in  the  last  two  decades,  under  the  influence 
of  linguistics,  historians  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  language,  as  attested  to  by  the  vast  bibliography  published  so  far  in  differ- 
ent countries.  I do  accept  that  language  “is  not  a simple  ‘mirror’  to  a sepa- 
rate ‘reality.’  It  is  part  of  that  reality,  and  therefore  part  and  parcel  of  all  its 
complexities”  (Corfield  72).  Applied  to  social  analysis,  I can  also  accept  that 
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language  “is  a constitutive  element  of  social  practice”  (Spiegel,  “Historicism” 
72).  But  I also  believe  that  “concepts  acquire  meanings  not  simply  in  relation 
to  other  concepts  but  in  reference  also  to  contexts”  (Corfield  28).  Therefore, 
I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  reduce  History  to  discourse  analysis,  although  I 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  latter  in  our  discipline. 

“Society  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  it  cannot  go  back  to  the  way  it  was, 
but  still  less  can  it  stay  the  way  it  is”  says  Friar  Dinis  (Garrett,  Travels  245). 
Contemporaries  felt  that  they  were  living  in  a changing  society,  and  Garrett 
contributed  to  the  making  of  a new  language  of  social  description.  There 
were  moments,  especially  in  1837-38,  when  he  helped  to  transform  these 
new  concepts  into  constitutional  norms  with  all  their  political  and  social  con- 
sequences. After  all,  “words  are  not  such  an  indifferent  thing,”  as  he  wrote 
in  1826  and  as  he  showed  on  several  occasions  in  his  Travels  ( Obra  184).1  As 
for  the  evolution  of  social  vocabulary,  my  basic  assumption  is  that  the  period 
from  1 820  until  the  mid- 1 840s  corresponds  to  the  transition  from  the  tradi- 
tional social  stratification  concept,  based  upon  the  words  “nobility,”  “clergy,” 
and  “[the]  people,”  to  a new  one  built  around  the  notion  of  a middle  class, 
also  including  an  aristocracy  and  “[the]  people.”  The  diffusion  of  the  expres- 
sion “middle  class”  is  the  key  element  in  this  evolution,  though  the  word 
“aristocracy”  also  suffered  a significant  change  in  meaning,  as  we  will  see. 

The  first  liberal  revolution  (1820)  ushered  in  a period  of  intense  linguistic 
innovation  associated  with  the  expression  of  a new  ideology  under  new  condi- 
tions: freedom  of  speech  and  press  led  to  the  explosion  of  written  communica- 
tion under  a variety  of  forms  (Santos  433).  People  were  generally  aware  of  the 
change  that  was  taking  place,  but  the  opponents  of  the  liberal  regime  were  those 
who  felt  it  in  the  most  acute  way.  In  the  press,  “the  awareness  of  this  new  lan- 
guage is  frequently  expressed.  The  ‘sentences  and  words  in  fashion  are  referred 
to  as  indispensable  in  the  style  and  doctrine  of  the  revolutionary  system”  (21). 

Words  like  “society”  or  “citizen”  acquired  new  meanings.  “Class”  was  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  a group  of  individuals:  one  spoke  of  the  “noble  class”  or 
the  “scientific  classes.”  Class  was  also  employed  to  build  some  antitheses  such 
as  “productive  class/consumer  class”  or  “privileged  class/industrial  class”  (, classe 
industriosa) . Associated  with  the  adjective  “social”  it  gave  birth  to  “social  class,” 
and,  combined  with  the  word  “middle”  to  form  the  expression  “middle  class,”  it 
created  an  important  novelty  scarcely  used  (Santos).  According  to  Manuel  Vaz, 
parson  of  Couto  do  Mosteiro,  diocese  of  Coimbra,  the  latter  was  a new  expres- 
sion. Writing  in  1823  in  favor  of  censorship,  he  informed  us  that  this  class  was 
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new  and  distinct  from  “the  clergy,  the  nobility  and  the  people,”  the  traditional 
social  stratification  still  in  use.  The  middle  class  would  aspire  to  be  “supreme  and 
unique  in  supremacy”:  it  was  the  revolutionary  class,  which  possessed  its  own 
ideology  (liberalism)  and  opposed  the  Catholic  religion  (Santos  77-78). 

Some  of  the  best  sources  for  the  study  of  social  vocabulary  are  parlia- 
mentary debates  on  the  right  to  vote,  when  MPs  had  to  go  beyond  vague 
statements  or  the  ambiguous  use  of  words  in  order  to  clarify  their  meaning. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  debate  that  took  place  in  1822  is 
the  absence  of  the  expression  “middle  class.”  Parliamentarians  used  the  words 
“property  owner”  and  “rich  man”  as  opposed  to  “day-laborer”  ( jornaleiro ), 
sometimes  also  called  a “worker.”  Here  and  there  the  word  “proletarian” 
appeared,  but  MPs  did  not  seem  to  have  a clear  notion  of  its  meaning  and 
argued  about  it.  “Aristocracy”  was  used  to  describe  an  ill-defined  group  and 
“class”  was  also  employed,  but  not  “middle  class.”  Clearly,  the  concept  of  “the 
citizen”  prevailed  in  the  outcome  of  this  debate,  as  evidenced  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  day-laborer’s  right  to  vote. 

Garretts  writings  during  this  period  reflected  his  recognition  of  the  tra- 
ditional stratification.  In  an  important  essay  published  in  1821 — O dia  vinte 
e quatro  de  Agosto — the  author  defended  the  legitimacy  of  the  revolutionary 
government  formed  in  1820,  immediately  after  the  military  parade,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  included  members  of  the  “by  now  existing  different  classes  of 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people”  ( Obra  219).  Moreover,  a proclamation 
published  in  1820,  written  by  Garrett,  in  which  university  students  protested 
against  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  of  Coimbra  to  deny  their 
right  to  vote,  revealed  prejudices  against  the  “mechanic”  ( mecanico ),  a person 
who  works  with  his  hands  and  to  whom  the  right  to  vote  was  conceded.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  in  Portugal  manual  labor  established  an  irrevo- 
cable frontier  between  the  noble,  in  its  largest  sense,  and  the  plebeian.  Yet 
another  proclamation  exposed  the  existing  tension  between  those  prejudices 
and  the  egalitarian  notion  of  the  citizen,  which  embraced  both  students  and 
“mechanics”  ( Obra  1 64,  168).2  On  the  other  hand,  in  1822,  in  the  Jornal  da 
Sociedade  Literaria  Patriotica,  Garrett  used,  probably  for  the  first  time,  the 
expression  “middle  class”  when  he  wrote:  “the  ultimate  class  of  the  Portuguese 
people  and  a large  part  of  the  middle  is  [sic]  completely  ignorant”  (258). 

The  year  of  1 823  marked  the  end  of  the  first  liberal  experience  and  Gar- 
rett’s departure  to  exile  in  Britain  and  France.  It  is  precisely  in  a manuscript 
written  in  Birmingham  and  dated  November  1823,  which  I mentioned  above, 
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that  Garrett  condemned  the  Constitution  of  1822,  saying  that  it  gave  “too 
much  to  democracy,  nothing  to  aristocracy.”  He  meant  that  only  the  king 
and  the  people  (the  latter  through  the  “middle  class”)  were  represented  in  the 
constitution.  The  exclusion  of  the  aristocracy,  which  forced  it  into  opposition 
with  the  liberal  regime,  had  been  a mistake.  In  the  same  text,  Garrett  also  con- 
fessed his  admiration  for  the  English  system  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
reestablishment  of  peace  depended  upon  the  king’s  ability  to  give  his  people  a 
moderate  constitution.  Garrett  was  foreseeing  the  need  for  a constitution  able 
to  reconcile  the  various  classes,  one  similar  to  the  Constitutional  Charter  that 
Pedro  IV  would  actually  deliver  in  1826  (“Constitui^o”  295-98). 

The  defense  of  the  latter  was  the  central  idea  of  his  political  writings 
between  1826  and  1830.  Therefore  it  is  no  surprise  to  see  him  in  the  pages 
of  O Portugues  extolling  the  “ancient  and  true  nobility,”  in  whose  affection 
for  the  Charter  the  “middle  class”  rejoiced.  Here  the  word  nobility  was  a 
synonym  of  aristocracy  and  “hidalguia”  (Garrett,  “O  Portugues”  290-313). 
Nevertheless,  for  our  purpose  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  articles  he  wrote 
for  the  same  newspaper  was  the  one  published  on  23  July  1827,  where  he 
glorified  the  middle  class,  a “new  nation”  produced  by  Portuguese  overseas 
expansion,  whose  development  provoked  the  fall  of  feudalism  and  the  need 
for  representative  governments,  a class  that  supported  the  State  and  took 
away  from  the  “clergy”  the  privilege  of  knowledge  and  from  the  “nobility” 
the  monopoly  of  arms  (Garrett,  Obra  448-49).  “Class  spirit”  compelled  him 
to  recommend  to  constituents  that  they  refuse  to  elect  people  “ashamed  of 
the  class  into  which  they  were  born  and  who  want  to  be  noble  at  any  price” 
(Garrett,  “Carta”  139). 

Some  years  later,  in  another  important  political  essay,  Garrett  wrote  that  a 
convenient  constitution  “shall  take  as  its  main  basis  the  democracy  of  its  big- 
ger and  more  important  population;  shall  modify  it  afterwards  with  the  aris- 
tocratic element  which  is  rooted  in  its  nature  and  in  the  end  shall  accomplish 
that  building  with  the  crown  which  forms  the  apex  of  a pyramid,  the  perfect 
emblem  of  a well  established  and  regular  representative  monarchy.”  Such  a 
constitution  was  the  only  way  to  establish  freedom,  an  essential  condition 
of  national  independence.  Without  freedom  Portugal  would  be  united  with 
Spain,  a possibility  that  Garrett  repudiated,  though  admitting  it  might  come 
about.  Once  again,  as  he  also  explained,  the  democratic  element  resided  in 
the  “middle  class,”  which  should  be  the  foundation  of  political  institutions 
{Portugal  205-6,  220). 
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As  time  went  on,  “middle  class”  became  a frequent  concept  in  Garrett’s  writ- 
ings, increasingly  assuming  a central  position  in  his  political  and  social  think- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  as  a consequence  of  political  evolution — the  support  of 
almost  all  the  nobility  for  King  Miguel  I and  his  absolutist  regime — the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  “aristocracy”  began  to  change.  Otherwise,  how  could  Garrett 
have  defended  an  aristocratic  second  house  in  parliament  after  1828?  Who, 
then,  was  the  aristocracy  for  him?  Garrett  did  not  give  an  explicit  answer  to 
this  question,  but  the  aristocracy  likely  included  the  handful  of  nobles  faithful 
to  liberalism  in  addition  to  other  unspecified  distinguished  individuals.3  By  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  (1832-34),  the  concept  of  middle  class  was  used  not  only 
by  the  liberal  elite  but  also,  albeit  infrequently,  by  counter-revolutionary  writers 
(Lousada,  O Miguelismo).  Among  the  latter  I have  to  mention  Alvito  de  Buela, 
who  published  a violent  article  in  which  he  condemned  the  methods  employed 
by  the  people  in  an  effort  to  attain  the  status  of  “middle  class,”  all  of  them 
involving  the  abandonment  of  agriculture,  and  denounced  the  popular  origin 
of  “middle-class”  members  and  their  attack  on  “aristocracy”  (Defezd). 

Garrett  was  Mouzinho  da  Silveira’s  friend  and,  though  overstating  his  own 
participation,  collaborated  with  the  minister  in  the  preparation  of  an  impor- 
tant collection  of  laws  published  in  1832,  which  the  liberals  believed  would 
help  them  to  win  the  civil  war.  On  the  report  of  the  decisive  law  on  the  abo- 
lition of  crown  properties  and  seigniorial  rights,  Mouzinho  justified  such  a 
painful  measure  with  the  need  to  stop  the  destruction  of  the  “middle  class’s” 
subsistence.  Moreover,  the  report  revealed  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  law  was  the  punishment  of  the  “privileged  people”  and  the  creation  of  an 
“aristocracy”  independent  of  the  crown  and  worthy  of  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  word  aristocracy  had  here  the  same  connotation  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  text  by  Garrett  (Silveira  213-14). 

After  the  civil  war  the  concept  of  “middle  class”  was  commonly  employed. 
In  a textbook  used  in  the  University  of  Coimbra,  law  students  learned  that 
after  1823  the  liberal  party  “generally  comprehended  the  illustrated  middle 
class,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  sacrificed  their  beliefs  to  their  interests; 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  also  belonged  to  it  and  therefore  it 
prevailed  in  the  city  of  Oporto  and  was  strong  in  Lisbon”  (Rocha  174). 

Moreover,  together  with  Pedro  IV,  the  king-soldier  to  whom  Garrett  paid 
homage  in  several  beautiful  texts,  the  middle  class  was  at  the  core  of  a myth  sur- 
rounding the  foundation  of  the  new  regime.  In  fact,  how  could  people  explain 
the  victory  of  a handful  of  liberals  over  King  Miguel’s  regular  army?  In  1 840, 
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the  Count  of  Taipa  answered  this  question  by  declaring:  “it  was  not  the  7,000 
men  who  won  over  the  80,000;  that  was  impossible  and  never  happened;  it  was 
the  efforts  of  that  middle  class  today  called  to  the  elections”  ( Didrio  4:  305). 

The  political  behavior  of  the  old  nobility  created  a serious  problem  for  the 
new  regime.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  the  parliament  opened  in  1 834,  only 
13  of  the  73  peers  created  by  King  Pedro  IV  in  1826—27  were  present  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Therefore  the  liberal  regime  urgently  needed  to  create  a new 
peerage.  Indeed,  between  1834  and  1842,  the  upper  house  underwent  a vast 
renewal  with  the  appointment  of  68  people.  The  new  members  were  army 
officers,  property  owners  and  capitalists,  judges,  professors,  diplomats,  politi- 
cians, and  bureaucrats.  The  majority  had  noble  titles,  mostly  created  after 
1832  by  the  new  regime  itself,  but  a significant  number  did  not  (Espinha, 
“Revolu^ao”  329-53). 

The  Count  of  Palmela,  an  influential  liberal  politician,  summarized  the 
overall  change  in  the  following  terms:  “ [A]  fter  the  restoration  of  the  Queen’s  ' 
throne,  in  order  to  fill  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Regent  looked  for  latter-day 
luminaries  (though  neither  less  conspicuous  nor  less  worthy  than  the  old  ones); 
he  looked  for  landowners  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom  and  also  for 
worthy  notables  and  for  the  ability  to  fulfill  this  charge.  From  all  this  formed 
the  new  chamber  which  must,  as  a result,  have  lost  that  character  that  I called 
feudal  and  which  marked  its  primitive  organization”  (“Revolugio”  344-45). 

In  1836,  the  Constitutional  Charter  reestablished  in  1834  was  again  sup- 
pressed by  the  September  Revolution.  Recently  returned  to  Portugal,  Garrett 
joined  the  new  situation.  Like  many  other  people,  he  did  it  not  for  ideologi- 
cal reasons — the  revolution  did  not  have  a clear-cut  program — but  because  he 
disagreed  with  the  dismissed  government.  He  personally  considered  unfair  the 
abandonment  and  the  economic  difficulties  he  had  suffered  in  Belgium,  where 
he  lived  in  1834-36  as  a diplomat,  and  could  not  stand  to  see  some  opportun- 
ists being  rewarded  by  what  he  called  the  “party  that  eats”  (Amorim,  vol.  2). 4 

In  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1 837  he  made  an  important  and  polemic 
speech  on  the  formation  of  the  second  chamber  of  parliament,  consistent 
with  his  previous  writings.  According  to  what  he  wrote  in  Portugal  na  bal- 
anga  da  Europa  in  1830,  he  declared  his  preference  for  a hereditary  chamber, 
although  he  recognized  that  “in  Portugal  there  is  neither  the  will,  nor  are 
there  sufficient  elements  to  form  such  a chamber.”  The  few  “shadows  of  the 
old  grandees  of  the  kingdom”  that  existed  “committed  suicide  in  1828”  (Gar- 
rett, Discursos  21-22).  Under  these  conditions  he  defended  a mixed  process, 
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with  the  king’s  appointment  of  a certain  number  of  candidates  that  would 
then  be  submitted  to  popular  vote. 

But  for  our  purpose  the  most  relevant  pages  are  those  in  which  he  vigor- 
ously argued  against  a purely  elective  senate.  Confessing  himself  to  be  a “mid- 
dle-class” son,  proud  of  “his  good  and  noble  mother”  (51),  he  urged  his  fellow 
MPs  not  to  deliver  the  second  chamber  to  their  “triumphant”  and  “winning” 
class,  already  in  control  of  the  lower  house  (46—47).  Such  a decision  would 
make  “of  our  happy  and  beloved  class  a hateful  aristocracy  more  unpopular 
than  any  other  that  still  might  have  existed”  (47).  The  “middle  class  can- 
not exist  without  extremes”  (41).  Developing  his  belief  in  social  inequality, 
he  explained  that  “the  larger  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a country  will 
always  be  condemned  by  social  demands,  to  the  exhausting  and  material  jobs 
that  brutalize  and  subdue;  the  benefits  of  that  work  will  always  belong  to  the 
smaller  number;  and  when  there  are  no  slaves  that  unfortunate  larger  number 
must  be  citizens.”  This  is  the  “inevitable  fate  of  the  people”  (45).  In  spite  of 
all  his  eloquence,  Garrett  was  not  able  to  convince  MPs  and  the  Constitution 
of  1838  stipulated  the  existence  of  a senate  whose  members  would  be  elected 
from  among  certain  categories:  rich  property  owners,  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, and  people  in  several  top  state  careers.5  The  latter  were  very  similar 
to  the  ones  mentioned  above  in  reference  to  the  peers  created  after  1 834. 

Years  later  (1856),  in  some  decisive  pages  of  his  essay  on  entailments, 
Alexandre  Herculano  would  give  a name  to  and  theorize  on  the  existence 
of  this  high-status  group.  He  wrote:  “civil  equality  is  not  only  possible,  but 
necessary”  (40);  “Nevertheless  civil  equality  imports  social  inequality”  (41); 
“Inequality  is  the  law:  aristocracy  its  indestructible  manifestation”  (43);  “Ine- 
quality is  not  of  generations,  of  predestinate  lineages;  it  is  of  individuals”  (42); 
it  doesn’t  matter  if  its  origin  is  “in  work,  intelligence,  or  in  the  cradle”  (42) 
and,  last  but  not  least,  that  “the  mistake  of  the  democrat  writers  who  think 
that  the  actual  destruction  of  an  aristocratic  class  is  possible  proceeds  from  the 
fact  that  they  confuse  the  hereditary  hidalguia  and  the  aristocratic  body:  they 
take  the  species  for  the  genus”  (43). 6 

Conclusion 

“We  made  the  barons  [. . .].”  Garrett  did  indeed  help  to  make  them.  They  were 
part  of  the  nobility  that  the  constitutional  monarchy  had  to  create  for  its  own 
sake  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  those  who  had  been  with  the  liberals 
during  the  civil  war:  military  men,  property  owners,  merchants  and  capitalists, 
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diplomats,  and  bureaucrats  (Diogo  139-58).  Some  of  them  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy  about  which  we  spoke  and  which  Garrett  helped  to  place  on  the 
throne.  In  Travels , when  he  attacked  the  barons,  he  was  condemning  above  all 
materialism  and  the  nouveau  riche  character  of  this  new  nobility,  but  not  nobil- 
ity itself,  not  even  all  of  the  barons.  He  made  this  point  clear  when  he  wrote: 

On  the  way  we  met  our  old  friend  the  Baron  of  P. — a baron  of  a different  genus, 
not  a member  of  the  Linnaean  family  which  I have  tried  to  classify  in  this  work 
for  the  enlightenment  of  our  century — an  honourable  gentleman,  a rarity  nowa- 
days, typical  of  our  old  provincial  nobility,  with  all  their  old-world  dignity  and 
courtesy,  which  distinguishes  them  so  sharply  from  the  ill-mannered  vulgarity  of 
our  improvised  notables.  ( Travels  188) 

The  whole  book  reveals  a certain  enchantment  that  the  idea  of  nobility, 
in  fact  of  an  old  and  genuine  nobility  (62)  associated  with  a glorious  past, 
provoked  in  him. 

Garrett  also  cherished  all  sorts  of  decorations  and  distinctions:  he  col- 
lected and  even  begged  for  them  in  such  a way  that  his  friend  and  main 
biographer  could  not  help  but  disapprove  (Amorim).  In  1845,  the  year  before 
the  publication  of  Travels , Garrett  wrote  an  article  on  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
Declaring  that  he  was  describing  no  more  than  the  facts,  he  wrote:  “We  live 
in  a democratic  century:  it  is  true;  social  distinctions  have  never  been  so  hate- 
ful, never  has  such  little  value  been  given  to  them — but  they  have  never  been 
so  sought  after.  The  middle  class,  which  invades  everything  and  which  is  far 
from  being  disposed  to  allowing  the  plebs  to  aspire  to  her,  nevertheless  wants 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  old  nobility.” 

Later  on,  he  continued  with  this  beautiful  image:  “Democracy  invaded 
the  wardrobe  of  feudalism.”  From  this  followed  an  immense  number  of  appli- 
cants and  the  need  to  reduce  or  completely  suppress  the  old  forms  and  cer- 
emonials of  the  investitures.  “Today  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Lisbon  one  does 
everything  with  a sheet  of  paper.”  Garrett  seemed  to  be  complaining  about  this 
fact,  and  the  rest  of  the  article  is  a detailed  description  of  a picture  represent- 
ing the  Queen  of  England  investing  a knighthood  (Garrett,  “A  Ordem”  21). 
According  to  Amorim,  Garrett  looked  like  a gentleman  and,  as  we  know, 
ended  up  as  a viscount  in  1851  (3:  193). 

Literature,  and  in  this  case  Travels  in  My  Homeland , played  an  important 
role:  the  growth  of  the  number  of  titles  after  1832  and  the  middle  class’s 
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attitude  towards  them  helped  to  create  an  image  of  a post-revolutionary  soci- 
ety dominated  by  the  old  and  new  nobility  with  a feeble  and  insecure  middle 
class.  An  exotic  society,  historians  thought,  compared  to  its  European  coun- 
terparts with  their  victorious  bourgeoisies.7 

When  Garrett  criticized  the  barons,  he  was  also  condemning  what  he  and 
his  contemporaries  viewed  as  an  artificial,  speculative  economic  activity.  In 
fact  the  barons  were  at  the  center  of  several  financial  companies  beginning 
in  1838  and  which  remained  very  active  and  prosperous  during  the  1840s.8 
Some  were  among  the  most  important  buyers  of  monastic  land,  though  these 
were  a minority  (Espinha,  “Desmortizacion”  29-60).  They  were  also  among 
the  shareholders  of  the  Companhia  das  Lezfrias,  a huge  agricultural  com- 
pany created  in  1836  with  crown  and  church  properties.  In  addition,  this 
new  nobility  was  dominant  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament  (Espinha,  “Rev- 
olu9ao”).  Despite  all  this,  is  it  possible  to  say  that  the  nobility  dominated 
Portuguese  society?  It  doesn’t  seem  so.  Recent  research  shows  that,  compared 
with  other  European  countries,  noble  representation  in  government,  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  and  in  high  bureaucracy,  irrespective  of  the  antiq- 
uity of  the  titles,  was  very  small  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(Almeida,  “Constru^ao”  and  Eleigoes ),  and  already  in  1884  the  nobles  were  a 
minority  in  the  upper  house. 

What  we  should  underscore  about  the  Portuguese  Liberal  Revolution  is 
the  radical  punishment  of  old  nobility,  of  all  those,  and  they  were  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nobles,  who  followed  D.  Miguel.  The  revolution  extinguished 
the  main  sources  of  income  (seigniorial  rights  and  commanderies)  of  a nobil- 
ity seriously  indebted  during  the  absolutist  regime  (Monteiro),  excluded  trai- 
tors from  the  respective  indemnities,  and  expelled  them  from  the  upper  house 
of  parliament:  those  who  remained  in  the  chamber  were  a minority  as  early 
as  1831.  In  this  regard,  one  cannot  even  compare  Portuguese  figures  with 
French  ones,  since  in  this  country  the  old  nobility  recovered  its  influence  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  was  well  represented  in  the  upper  house  until 
1848  (Espinha,  “Revolu^ao”).  Concerning  old  nobility,  the  radicalism  of  Por- 
tuguese liberal  revolution  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Spanish  case  either. 

Finally,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  prestige  of  noble  titles  among  the 
middle  class?  Has  it  any  consequence  on  its  political  and  economic  behavior? 
Garrett’s  snobbery  did  not  prevent  him  from  struggling  for  the  liberal  victory, 
from  participating  in  the  preparation  of  anti-noble  laws,  and  from  promoting 
the  middle  class,  as  we  have  seen.  Sometimes  begging  for  a distinction  can 
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also  be  instrumental  in  achieving  some  real  plebeian  goals.  In  1840,  Gar- 
rett suggested  to  his  friend  and  minister,  Rodrigo  da  Fonseca,  that  the  office 
of  chronicler  should  be  honored  by  her  majesty’s  government;  later  on  he 
explained  in  a letter  to  his  friend  that  his  demand  had  nothing  to  do  with 
either  “vanity  nor  with  parvenu’s  presumption”  but  rather  with  the  need  to 
show  that  rumors  about  her  majesty’s  indisposition  towards  him  were  vain 
(Amorim  2:  422-23).  The  article  on  the  Order  of  the  Bath  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  his  concept  regarding  the  place  of  the  aristocracy,  the  middle 
class,  and  the  king  in  the  political  system. 

As  for  economic  behavior,  contemporary  descriptions  of  the  barons  show 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  nobility.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  an  Englishman  described  them  with  the  following 
words:  “Shrewd  and  diligent”  and  “never  losing  sight  of  the  main  chance,”  they 
were  “accumulating  rapid  fortunes,  from  which,  no  doubt,  a future  wealthy  and 
important  aristocracy  will  spring”  (Forrester  3).  Portuguese  economic  problems 
probably  derived  from  not  having  more  barons  or  from  the  fact  that  the  barons 
did  not  invest  in  industry.  But  that  is  another  question  altogether.9 


Notes 

1 “I  shan’t  say  the  notables,  which  is  an  affected  word  for  which  I have  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion” ( Travels  197). 

2 On  the  notion  of  the  noble,  see  Nuno  Gon^alo  Monteiro’s  work:  O crepusculo  dos  grandes 
(1750-1832). 

3 On  the  nobility’s  political  behavior,  see  Maria  Alexandre  Lousada’s  article  “D.  Pedro  ou 
D.  Miguel?:  as  op^oes  polfticas  da  nobreza  titulada  portuguesa”  (82-1 1 1).  On  the  meaning  of 
aristocracy,  see  Portugal  na  balanga  da  Europa , pp.  213-15. 

4 On  the  September  Revolution,  see  Maria  de  Fatima  Bonifacio’s  Sets  estudos  sobre  o libera- 
lismo  portugues  and  “O  setembrismo  corrigido  e actualizado.” 

5 On  the  debate,  see  Julio  Joaquim  da  Costa  Rodrigues  da  Silva’s  As  cortes  constituintes  de 
1837-1838:  liberals  em  confronto  and  Benedita  Maria  Duque  Vieira’s  A revolugao  de  Setembro  e 
a discussao  constitucional  de  1837. 

6 The  following  extract  of  the  speech  made  in  1 844  by  Manuel  Passos,  the  leader  of  the 
progressive  party  that  Garrett  supposedly  visited  in  his  Travels,  also  illustrates  the  evolution  of 
the  concept  of  aristocracy  as  we  have  been  describing  it  so  far.  He  declared:  “Pedro  with  his 
magnificent  and  civilizing  laws  destroyed  the  old  institutions,  [and]  founded  that  middle  class 
which  is  already  today  very  potent  in  Portugal.  Before  it  came  an  aristocracy  fed  by  the  Crown 
and  dependent  upon  it.  That  aristocracy  does  not  exist  anymore  with  the  same  force  because  the 
Emperor,  by  abolishing  the  tithes,  the  seigniorial  rights  ( forais ),  and  the  commanderies,  reduced 
it  to  much  smaller  proportions.  It  kept  its  personal  merit,  which  is  great  in  many  individuals; 
it  kept  the  memories  of  the  great  achievements  of  its  ancestors;  but  it  does  not  today  have 
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the  wealth,  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  aristocracy,  that  it  had  before  the  Emperors 
reforms.  There  are  rich  hidalgos  as  individuals,  but  the  hidalguia  is  poor  as  a class.  Many  old 
gentlemen,  in  relation  to  their  fortune [s],  don’t  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  but  rather  to  the  mid- 
dle class”  ( Diario  2:  195). 

7 See  Chapter  5 of  Vitorino  Magalhaes  Godinho’s  Estrutura  da  antiga  sociedade  portuguesa , 
as  well  as  Joel  Serrao’s  “Burguesia  na  epoca  contemporanea,”  “Nobreza  na  epoca  contempora- 
nea,”  and  “Das  razoes  historicas  dos  fracassos  industrial  portugueses.” 

8 See  Jaime  Reis’s  O Banco  de  Portugal  das  origens  a 1914.  One  of  the  most  relevant  individu- 
als involved  in  these  companies  was  Carlos  Morato  Roma,  Garrett’s  close  friend  dating  from  at 
least  1821. 

9 On  Portuguese  economic  backwardness,  see  Jaime  Reis’s  study  O atraso  economico  portu- 
gues  em  perspectiva  historical  estudos  sobre  a economia  portuguesa  na  segunda  metade  do  seculo  XIX: 
1850-1930. 
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O nascimento  de  uma  na^ao,  ir  ao  cinema  e jogar  as  cartas 


Americo  Antonio  Lindeza  Diogo 
Sergio  Paulo  Guimaraes  de  Sousa 


Loiterature  e pre-cinema 

A pretexto  da  sua  composiqao  discursiva  dinamica,  ou  do  seu  estilo  digres- 
sivo,  e-nos  dito  que  as  Viagens  na  minha  terra  denotariam  uma  fuga  ao  para- 
digma  do  genero  romance  (Reis,  Introdugao  47;  Reis,  “Hipertexto”  118).  So 
um  gosto  por  coisas  como  paradigmas  (ou  por  paradigmas  como  coisas),  mas 
tambem  alguma  pressa,  podem  justificar  a asserqao  sobre  este  produto  ti'pico 
do  capitalismo  tipografico  de  Oitocentos,1  normativamente  orientado  por 
romances  como  A Sentimental  Journey  de  Sterne  ou  a Voyage  autour  de  ma 
chambre  de  Xavier  de  Maistre — antes,  portanto,  do  triunfo  do  subparadigma 
balzaquiano.  Em  contrapartida,  nada  objectariamos  a validade  heurfstica  (e 
didactica  e hermeneutica)  de  uma  perspectivaqao  do  livro  inqualificavel  em 
termos  de  pre-hipertexto  (como  quern  diga  pre-cinema).  De  facto,  essa  hipo- 
tese  de  trabalho  existe,  da  responsabilidade  de  Carlos  Reis — e tudo  aponta 
para  que,  nao  so  seja  possfvel  transformar  as  Viagens  num  hipertexto,  como, 
sobretudo,  para  que  essa  transforma^ao  nao  seja  de  todo  arbitraria,  dado  o 
caracter  de  loiterature  que,  seguindo  Ross  Chambers,  se  lhes  poderia  atribuir.2 
Parte  Reis  do  conceito  de  hipertexto  de  Theodor  H.  Nelson  (“escrita  nao 
sequencial — texto  que  permite  escolhas  ao  leitor,  apropriadamente  lidas  num 
ecran  interactive”)  e anota,  segundo  principios,  as  concordancias  de  prinefpio: 
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O princi'pio  da  interactividade,  traduzido  numa  concep^ao  do  leitor  (e  da  leitora) 
como  entidade  interpelada  e desafiada  a reagir,  ainda  que  de  forma  eminentemente 
retorica,  ao  texto;  o prindpio  da  abertura,  que  implica  uma  concep^ao  do  texto  (do 
grande  texto  das  Viagens),  como  sintagma  de  sintaxe  fluida,  permitindo  avan^os, 
saltos  e recuos,  bem  como  a configura^ao  de  um  trajecto  de  leitura  diferenciado; 
o prindpio  da  pluralidade,  que  significa  o recurso  a distintos  registos  estilfsticos, 
a variados  generos  e a diversos  narradores  e nfveis  narrativos,  sem  excessiva  fixidez 
nem  compartimenta^ao  rfgida;  o prindpio  da  atomiza^ao,  isto  e,  a possibilidade 
de  fragmenta^ao  do  texto  em  unidades  autonomas  e quase  auto-suficientes,  que  o 
trabalho  do  leitor  e interrelacionar;  o princfpio  da  simultaneidade  de  tempos  e de 
espa^os  convocados  para  uma  recep^ao  que  faz  conviver  passado  e presente,  presente 
e ausente,  de  forma  fulminante  e sem  transi<;ao;  o princfpio  da  activa^ao  ludica:  ler 
as  Viagens  deve  ser  um  jogo  desenrolado  nesse  estado  de  espfrito  privilegiado  que  e o 
da  vacila^ao  entre  o divertimento  e o conhecimento,  o risco  de  seguran^a,  a certeza 
e a incerteza,  a fic^ao  e o real.  (“Hipertexto”  123) 

Destes  princfpios,  proprios  das  novas  tecnologias  informativas  e cognitivas 
de  natureza  audiovisual,  nao  obstante  o diffcil  percurso  leitural  (e  leitoral) 
das  Viagens , resultaria  a actualidade  de  Garrett,  autor  “vivo  e activo”  (123). 
Esta  hipotese  de  leitura  encetada  por  Carlos  Reis,  alem  de  propor  uma  nova 
pista  de  decifra^ao,  pela  perspectiva  actualizante  que  comporta,  pode,  por  essa 
razao,  afigurar-se  valida  em  contexto  didactico-pedagogico,  como  forma  de 
superar  a “rejei^o  do  texto  (e  mesmo  do  autor)  em  bloco”  (123).  Mas  o que 
por  agora  nos  interessa,  partindo  de  alguns  aspectos  apontados  pela  leitura 
de  Carlos  Reis,  tern  a ver  com  a possibilidade  de  concedermos  ao  texto  de 
Garrett  o estatuto  de  composi^ao  pre-cinematografica  ou,  se  quisermos,  de 
cinema  avant  la  lettre  (sem  cair  no  excesso  de  nomes  como  Etienne  Fuzellier, 
Pierre  Francastel,  Paul  Leglise  ou  Hassan  El  Nouty,  para  citarmos  os  mais 
significativos).  Quer  dizer:  as  Viagens  comportam  um  conjunto  de  signos  tec- 
nico-narrativos  que  se  acham  compaginaveis  com  a linguagem  cinematogra- 
fica.  Garrett  parece-nos  antecipar  modos  de  narrar  que  acusam  proximidade 
daqueles  que  a “setima  arte”  dispoe  enquanto  forma  de  representa^ao.  Pode 
tentar-se  essa  aproxima^ao  a partir,  por  exemplo,  de  tres  propriedades  enun- 
ciadas  por  Carlos  Reis:  (i)  a pluralidade  enunciativa,  cujo  enquadramento 
como  hipotese  pre-cinematografica  das  Viagens  procede  justamente  do  registo 
fflmico  se  caracterizar  hileticamente  por  uma  alternancia  focalizadora  e enun- 
ciativa (daf,  de  resto,  o malogro  tecnico-estetico,  do  ponto  de  vista  da  questao 
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da  verosimilhan^a,  tao  cara  a Hollywood,  de  The  Lady  in  the  Lake  de  Robert 
Montgomery);  (ii)  a fragmenta^ao  do  texto  em  unidades  diegeticas  como  que 
autonomizadas,  a requerer  uma  interven^ao  do  leitor  no  sentido  da  conexao  / 
inter-rela^ao.  De  facto,  cabe  a quem  le  proceder  de  forma  algo  analoga  a do 
realizador  de  cinema  que  em  situac^ao  de  montagem  (mise  en  chaine , como 
diria  Andre  Gaudreault)  alinha,  de  modo  coerente,  a articula^ao  diegetica. 

Ler  as  Viagens  pressupoe  uma  tarefa  similar  que  rasure  a dispersao  da  nar- 
ra$ao  da  viagem  e do  relato  da  historia  de  Joaninha,  ja  que,  como  se  sabe,  estas 
unidades  diegeticas  surgem-nos  fragmentadas  e intercaladas  pelo  estilo  digres- 
sivo  e conversacional  que  o texto  vai  assumindo  e interpondo;  (iii)  a simulta- 
neidade  de  tempos  e espa^os  sem  transi^ao,  a lembrar  a constru^ao  isomorhca 
e analogica  do  texto  fflmico,  onde  a articula^ao  dos  hiatos  temporais,  em  sen- 
tido tanto  anaforico  ( flash-back ) como  cataforico  (flash-forward),  nao  dispoe 
de  conectores  logico-temporais  (as  imagens,  desprovidas  que  estao  de  marcas 
defcticas  conectivo-verbais  a enunciar  transferences  espacio-temporais,  nao 
se  conjugam,  como  algures  recordou  Mitry,  se  a memoria  me  nao  falha).  Pro- 
vem  da  contextualiza^ao  do  material  iconico  ou  de  codigos  locativo-situativos 
convencionalizados  (de  tipo:  “flou,”  “fundido  encadeado,”  etc.).  Podemos 
ainda  referenciar  outra  propriedade — a da  visualidade — que  Carlos  Reis,  em 
proveito  da  proposta  da  hipertextualidade,  tambem  anota.  Logo  no  capftulo 
I,  Garrett  enuncia-nos  o seu  proposito  de  viagem  da  seguinte  maneira:  “Vou 
nada  menos  que  a Santarem:  e protesto  que  de  quanto  vir  e ouvir,  de  quanto 
eu  pensar  e sentir  se  ha-de  fazer  cronica”  ( Viagens  84). 

Nesta  passagem  encontramos,  desde  ja,  duas  vertentes  fundamentais  da 
tecnica  e da  gramatica  do  texto  fflmico:  a dimensao  audio  (comandada  pela 
voz  off)  e a dimensao  visual,  mesmo  se,  com  alguma  frequencia,  se  evidencie 
normalmente  apenas  a segunda  ao  falar-se  de  cinema  (rasurando-se  tecni- 
cas  como  a montagem  lateral),  como  nesta  inten^ao  cinematografica  (que  no 
campo  literario  encontraremos  na  narrativa  behaviourista,  no  novo-romance, 
no  discurso  neo-realista  e,  de  modo  peculiar,  na  poesia  surrealista)  assumida 
por  D.  W.  Griffith  (pai  da  “setima  arte”  enquanto  tal):  “The  task  I am  trying 
to  achieve  is  above  all  to  make  you  see”  (McFarlene  4).  Fiquemos  portanto 
com  a ideia  de  que  o projecto  de  Garrett — representa^ao  escritural  de  uma 
viagem — procurara  ahrmar-se  e substanciar-se  numa  percep^ao  do  real  emi- 
nentemente  audiovisual.  De  resto,  parte  disso  pode  constatar-se  naquela 
passagem  (citada  por  Carlos  Reis  no  seu  ensaio),  na  qual,  ao  estfmulo  que 
constitui  o canto  IV  d’  Os  Lusiadas,  correspondera  uma  resposta  de  tipo  visual: 
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Era  uma  destas  brilhantes  manhas  de  Inverno,  como  as  nao  ha  senao  em  Lisboa. 

Abri  os  Lusiadas  a ventura,  deparei  com  o canto  IV  e pus-me  a ler  aquelas  beli's- 
simas  estancias: 

Ejd  no  porto  da  inclita  Ulisseia  . . . 

Pouco  a pouco  amotinou-se-me  o sangue,  send  baterem-me  as  arterias  da 
fronte  ...  as  letras  fugiam-me  do  livro,  levantei  os  olhos,  dei  com  eles  na  pobre  nau 
Vasco  da  Gama  que  ai  esta  em  monumento-caricatura  da  nossa  gloria  naval  . . . 

E eu  nao  vi  nada  disso,  vi  o Tejo,  vi  a bandeira  portuguesa  flutuando  com  a brisa 
da  manha,  a torre  de  Belem  ao  longe  . . . e sonhei,  sonhei  que  era  portugues,  que 
Portugal  era  outra  vez  Portugal. 

Tal  for 9a  deu  o prestfgio  da  cena  as  imagens  que  aqueles  versos  evocavam! 
Senao  quando,  a nau  que  salva  a uns  escaleres  que  chegam  . . . Era  o ministro  da 
marinha  que  ia  a bordo.  {Viagens  228) 

Como  conclui  Carlos  Reis  com  este  excerto,  em  favor  da  comprova^ao 
do  dinamismo  e da  virtualidade  hipertextual  da  passagem,  temos  uma  repre- 
senta^ao  verbal  (estancia  camoniana)  que  vem  estimular  a visualidade  de  um 
espa^o  exterior  (porto  onde  assenta  a “pobre  nau  Vasco  da  Gama”)  e de  um 
outro  interior  (“nau  que  salva  a uns  escaleres  que  chegam”). 

Garrett  & Eisenstein 

Se,  com  Carlos  Reis,  tentamos  demonstrar,  ainda  que  sem  grande  demora, 
o caracter  pre-cinematografico  das  Viagens , e chegada  a altura  de  as  tornar- 
mos  compaginaveis  com  Eisenstein.  E diriamos,  nesse  ambito,  que  nas  Via- 
gens se  passara  algo  de  analogo  ao  que  o subcodigo  (para  usar  a terminolo- 
gia  proposta  por  Christian  Metz)  da  montagem  eisensteiniana  encetou  na 
“setima  arte.”  Se  Eisenstein  se  mostra  indissociavel  de  um  contexto  estetico 
particular,  demarcavel  por  nomes  como  Vertov,  Kozintsev,  Trauberg,  Kalato- 
zov, Donskoi,  Dovzhenko  ou  Ermler,  a verdade  e que  deles  se  destaca  pela 
demonstra^ao  expressiva  que  soube  imprimir  na  tela.  Um  quebrar  de  limites, 
como  em  Garrett.  Confiante  que  o cinema  se  confina  a arte  de  sobrepor  pia- 
nos ( Film  239),  Eisenstein,  na  esteira  do  efeito  Kuleshov  e da  escrita  ideogra- 
fica  e pictografica  japonesa,  ressalva  a proeminencia  significativa  da  disposi^ao 
de  imagens  na  constru^o  de  sentido,  para  la  do  conteudo  individual  de  cada 
uma.3  Interessado  em  converter  o cinema  num  eficaz  instrumento  de  propa- 
ganda (e  didactica,  diga-se)  politico-socio-ideologica  marxista  (o  cinema  da 
revolu9ao),  o cineasta  poe  em  relevo  a montagem-manipula9ao  (“ditadura  do 
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sentido,”  dira  Eduardo  Geada  [O  Poder  243-46]).  Conjugando  a reflexolo- 
gia  de  Pavlov  com  os  ensinamentos  de  Marx,  temos  que  Eisenstein  procurou 
metodologicamente,  no  decurso  da  sua  carreira,  estimular  / provocar  a ade- 
sao  espectatorial  a percep9oes  e raciocfnios  revolucionarios  pre-configurados. 
Alem  de  materializar  diegeticamente  o povo  enquanto  tal  (tecnica  da  tipa- 
gem  bem  distinta  da  deifica^ao  mftico-cultural  de  Hollywood),  configura, 
de  forma  complexa,  uma  tentativa  de  transposi^ao  do  “materialismo  dialec- 
tico”  a arte  da  montagem.  Repare-se  que  a dialectica  de  inspira^ao  marxista 
ja  se  encontrava  subjacente  ao  efeito  Kuleshov  (e  aquele  tipo  de  montagem 
que  se  viria  a designar  de  “atrac^ao”),  ja  que  a justaposi^ao  de  duas  unidades 
contrarias  (i.e. — nao  homogeneas,  estranhas — “tese”  e “antftese”)  gerava  um 
sentido  novo  (“smtese”)  distinto  da  soma  destas  (esquematizando:  A ¥ B = 
C e nao  AB). 

E com  base  nesse  pressuposto  que  Eisenstein  se  vai  aplicar  a interacqao  dia- 
lectica, de  forma  a fazer  colidir  criativamente  fragmentos  em  rela^ao  de  diversi- 
dade.  Por  outras  palavras:  mediante  uma  tensao  dialectica  alicer^ada  no  choque 
conflitual  de  “contrarios”  (leia-se  de  novo:  “tese-antftese-sfntese”).  Atentemos 
num  exemplo  sequencialmente  produzido  com  base  na  tecnica  da  montagem 
dialectica.  Trata-se  do  massacre  nas  escadas  de  Odessa  ( Couragado  Potemkine). 
Tudo  come^a  quando  (i)  os  soldados  avan^am  do  cimo  das  escadas  (tese),  (ii) 
uma  mulher  grita  entao  (antftese)  e (iii)  da-se  o reconhecimento  da  opressao 
(smtese).  Este  reconhecimento  (i)  (que  passa  a tese)  colide,  de  seguida,  com  (ii) 
a imagem  da  fuga  das  massas  pelas  escadas  abaixo  (antftese)  e (iii)  ficamos  com 
o sentido  da  supressao  da  revolta  das  massas  (smtese),  etc.  Retenhamos  a no^ao 
de  que,  por  este  processo  dialectico,  em  que  se  podiam  chocar  dinamicamente 
tons,  luzes,  movimentos,  volumes,  ritmos,  escalas,  harmonias,  Eisenstein  esfor- 
^ou-se  por  dar  conta  perlocutivamente,  junto  das  massas,  dos  princfpios  ideo- 
logicos  advogados  por  Marx  e levados  a cabo  pela  Revolu^o  de  1917.  Ou  seja: 
a constru9ao  de  uma  na9ao  em  que  as  circunstancias  de  funcionamento  desta 
tivessem  a ver  com  uma  interven9ao  sobre  o capital,  desconcentrado  da  mao 
acumulante  do  burgues,  entretanto  eliminado,  em  favor  de  uma  justa  reparti- 
9ao.  E daqui  avizinhamo-nos  de  Garrett,  quando  este,  muito  justamente,  em 
desfavor  da  oligarquia  de  baroes,  “o  novo  rico-afidalgado,  movido  de  cepticas  e 
egofstas  razoes  pragmaticas”  (Monteiro  11),  escreve: 


E eu  pergunto  aos  economistas-polfticos,  aos  moralistas,  se  ja  calcularam  o numero 
de  indivfduos  que  e for9oso  condenar  a miseria,  ao  trabalho  desproporcionado,  a 
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desmoraliza<;ao,  a infamia,  a ignorancia  crapulosa,  a desgra^a  invencfvel,  a peniiria 
absoluta,  para  produzir  um  rico?  — Que  lho  digam  no  Parlamento  ingles,  onde, 
depois  de  tantas  comissoes  de  inquerito,  ja  deve  de  andar  or^ado  o numero  de 
almas  que  e preciso  vender  ao  diabo,  o numero  de  corpos  que  se  tern  de  entre- 
gar  antes  do  tempo  ao  cemiterio  para  fazer  um  tecelao  rico  e fidalgo  como  Sir 
Roberto  Peel  [leia-se  aqui:  sistema  capitalista],  um  mineiro,  um  banqueiro,  um 
granjeiro — seja  o que  for:  cada  homem  rico,  abastado,  custa  centos  de  infelizes, 
de  miseraveis.  ( Viagens  96) 

Temos,  portanto,  como  em  Eisenstein,  a “estetica”  ao  servi^o  de  conside- 
ra^oes  que  visariam  fazer  descortinar  junto  da  recepgao  uma  justa  transforma- 
<;ao  social.  Em  ambos,  o espa^o  da  arte  empenha-se  na  acusa^ao  e renova^ao 
de  circunstancias  contrarias  a liberta^ao  das  “massas  populares-nacionais.” 
Se  em  Garrett,  diga-se,  essa  liberta<;ao  se  percebe  circunscrita  ao  interior  do 
nosso  sistema  represen tativo,  e e,  no  livro,  quase  so  representada  por  uma 
“alian^a  de  regime”  entre  povo  e cavalheiros  antecipada  pelas  aproxima9oes  do 
“gosto,”  nele  se  achando  ainda  bem  menos  sublinhada  a “smtese  dialectica,”4 
nao  obstante,  a coincidencia  entre  Garrett  e Eisenstein  tern,  ainda  assim,  a ver 
com  esse  piano  que  regista  o valor  nitidamente  exemplar  e paradigmatico  do 
segundo  na  esfera  do  ecra  e faz  dele  materia  correlacionavel  com  o primeiro, 
por  isso  que  sao  ambos  construtores  (visionarios,  em  rigor)  de  na^oes. 

Assim,  em  primeiro  lugar  isso  se  acusa  na  “visao  do  devir  historico  em 
Garrett,  onde  se  adivinha  a experiencia  das  contradi^oes  dinamicas  da  epoca 
do  liberalismo  e da  vitoria  da  burguesia,”  como  diria  Jacinto  do  Prado  Coe- 
lho,  reportando-se  ao  ensaio  “Estilfstica  e dialectica”  de  Augusto  da  Costa 
Dias  (93).  Veja-se  a seguinte  passagem,  filiada  num  “profundo  e cavo  filo- 
sofo  de  alem-Reno,  que  escreveu  uma  obra  sobre  a marcha  da  civiliza^ao,  do 
intelecto”  (90) — leia-se:  Hegel,  Schelling  ou  talvez,  como  questiona  Prado 
Coelho,  Christian  Wolff: 

ha  dois  princfpios  no  mundo:  o espiritualista,  que  marcha  sem  atender  a parte 
material  e terrena  desta  vida,  com  os  olhos  fitos  em  suas  grandes  e abstractas 
teorias,  hirto,  seco,  duro,  inflexivel,  e que  pode  bem  personalizar-se,  simbolizar- 
se  pelo  famoso  mito  do  cavaleiro  da  Mancha,  D.  Quixote; — o materialista,  que, 
sem  fazer  caso  nem  cabedal  dessas  teorias,  em  que  nao  ere,  e cujas  impossfveis 
aplica^oes  declara  todas  utopias,  pode  bem  representar-se  pela  rotunda  e anafada 
presen9a  do  nosso  amigo  velho,  Sancho  Pan^a. 
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Mas,  como  na  historia  do  malicioso  Cervantes,  estes  dois  prindpios  tao 
avessos,  tao  desencontrados,  andam  contudo  juntos  sempre;  ora  um  mais  atras, 
ora  outro  mais  adiante,  empecendo-se  muitas  vezes,  coadjuvando-se  poucas,  mas 
progredindo  sempre. 

E aqui  esta  o que  e possfvel  ao  progresso  humano. 

E eis  aqui  a cronica  do  passado,  a historia  do  presente,  o programa  do  futuro. 

Hoje  o mundo  e uma  vasta  Barataria,  em  que  domina  el-rei  Sancho. 

Depois  ha-de  vir  D.  Quixote.  ( Viagens  91) 

Este  excerto  ilustra  a afecta^o  de  Garrett  a progressao  “dialectica”  do  real, 
dinamismo  que  nao  consente  na  estabilidade  atemporal  ou  fixa^ao  efectiva  do 
espiritualista  ou  do  materialista.  Uma  tal  fixa^ao  efectiva  de  cada  um  desses 
prindpios  viria  a significar  uma  reformula^ao  tendenciosa  dos  mesmos,  na 
ordem  da  conservagao  (que  rima  com  homogeneiza^ao)  de  interesses  tidos 
como  fundamentais — coisa  a que,  diga-se,  tambem  as  Viagens , nunca  impo- 
lutamente  “dialecticas,”  se  resignam  quando  reconhecem  a inevitabilidade 
daquela  conserva^ao,  reconhecendo-a  ate,  dir-se-ia,  no  latim  da  formula 
ultramontana:  por  mais  revolu^oes  que  se  fa^a,  reforma-se  logo  e sempre  um 
status  in  statu.  E adiante-se,  ja  agora,  que  Sancho  Pan^a  (ou  o “materialismo”) 
nao  pode  nao  configurar  essa  reserva  de  “estado”  no  interior  do  “estado.”  Em 
todo  o caso,  e por  aquela  razao  que  podemos  dizer  que  a consciencia  social 
(ou,  latamente,  a mundividencia  social)  da  na^ao  garrettiana  se  inscreve, 
apesar  de  tudo,  em  sentido  de  esperan^a  num  real  em  transito,  constante 
defluir  de  fo^as  contrarias  em  pressao,  assinalaveis  na  dominancia  alternada 
de  umas  e de  outras.  Superam-se  pela  intermitencia  as  consequencias  de  uma 
intra-contamina9ao  conducente  a uma  especie  de  fagocitose  de  que  tera  sido 
claro  exemplo  o idealismo  liberal,  em  certo  momento  sujeito  a “obceca^o  do 
dinheiro  que  dominava  uma  sociedade  injusta,  esquecida  dos  valores  espiri- 
tuais,  num  seculo  tecnicizado  e avarentemente  egofsta,”  como  refere  Ofelia 
Monteiro  (17).  Jacinto  do  Prado  Coelho,  citando  apropriadamente  as  Via- 
gens, mostra-nos  como  justamente  em  Garrett  se  deve  supor  essa  complexa 
dialectica  da  Historia,  configuradora  da  dinamica  tensao  antagonica  entre 
termos  transito rios  (i.e. — a ultrapassar),  quando  refere  conclusivamente: 

Segundo  a visao  dialectica  da  Historia  aqui  defendida  por  Garrett,  ha  sempre 
uma  tensao  entre  formas  antagonicas;  mais:  toda  e qualquer  revolu^ao  tende  a 
emburguesar-se,  a cristalizar,  vindo,  na  sua  trajectoria,  a segregar  formas  conserva- 
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doras  que  tern  de  ser  vencidas  por  um  novo  impulso  progressivo;  ha  sempre  por 
que  lutar  e contra  que  lutar.  (96) 

Ora,  esta  visao  dialectica  encontra  conformidade  e reflexo  no  ponto  de 
vista  estrutural-formal,  de  modo  que  podemos  considera-la  aparentavel  as 
preocupa^oes  de  dialectica  formal  encetadas  por  Eisenstein.  Garrett  como 
que  antecipa  o projecto  estetico-expressivo  de  Eisenstein  ao  desenhar-nos  com 
propriedade  dialectica  a representac^ao  diegetica  do  seu  discurso.  De  resto, 
parte  substancial  das  reflexoes  que  Costa  Dias  faz  das  Viagens  e de  Garrett 
aplicar-se-iam  ajustadamente  a Eisenstein  e ao  seu  cinema,  se  nos  dessemos  a 
inten^ao  de  comutar  o nome  do  escritor  pelo  do  cineasta  e o da  obra  maior 
daquele  por  qualquer  filme  deste.  Era  o que  aconteceria  com  esta  passagem, 
se  a quisessemos  supor  de  Eisenstein: 

O verbo  [diriamos  a imagem]  torna-se  ac^ao  para  exprimir  uma  experiencia 
pessoal  revolucionaria,  a adesao  a um  novo  mundo  que  ele,  homem,  ajuda  a 
transformar,  transformando-se,  no  mesmo  processo,  a si  proprio:  e,  na  catarse 
dialectica,  o verbo  [de  novo  a imagem]  faz-se  palavra  [imagem  ou,  se  quisermos, 
piano]  incitadora,  esclarecedora,  directa  [.  . .].  (27) 

Assim,  de  acordo  com  a analise  proposta  por  Augusto  da  Costa  Dias,  Gar- 
rett consecutou  tal  formula^ao  “dialectica”  (que  estima  revolucionaria)  no  seio 
da  estrutura  da  linguagem,  mediante  aposi^oes  “dialecticas”  que  emparelham 
adjectivos  ou  adverbios.  A proposito,  por  exemplo,  de  “um  poeta  melancolico 
e inusitado”  diz-nos  Costa  Dias  dessa  dupla  adjectiva^o: 

Manifestamente,  os  dois  adjectivos  emparelhados,  que  bem  elucidam  o sistema  de 
caracteriza^o  ironica  ou  satfrica  de  Garrett,  nao  possuem  afinidades,  em  si,  nao 
sao  reciprocamente  antecedente  e consequente.  Um  homem  (e  um  poeta)  pode 
ser  melancolico  e nao  ser  zangado,  ou  vice-versa.  A primeira  vista  dir-se-a  (a  logica 
formal  diria)  que  tal  emparelhamento  e insolito,  chocante;  depois  a reflexao  revela 
que  houve  ali  o intuito  deliberado  de  exprimir  qualquer  coisa  de  antagonico  ou, 
pelo  menos,  discordante  ou,  decerto,  instavel,  ou  entao  com  duas  palavras  escassas 
surpreender,  num  vislumbre,  o complexo.  (47) 

Anote-se  que  a jun^ao  (poderiamos  dizer  montagem)  se  correlaciona 
com  o efeito  Kuleshov,  ou  seja,  com  o princfpio  que  subjaz  a escrita  de  tipo 
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ideografico  e pictografico  que  preside  a tecnica  de  montagem  do  cinema  de 
Eisentein.  A base  tecnico-compositiva  afigura-se  similar:  tal  como  acontece  na 
inter-rela^ao  dos  pianos  justapostos  por  Kuleshov  ou  Eisenstein,  a significa^ao 
que  a dupla  adjectiva^ao  trara  ao  sintagma  que  conota  difere  daquela  que  uni- 
tariamente  cada  um  desses  adjectivos  content.  A mulher  nua  nao  deixa  de  o 
ser.  So  que,  quando  justaposta  a face  inexpressiva  de  Moszhukin,  passa  a deter 
um  segundo  m'vel  de  significa^ao  que  estende  ao  actor  aparentemente  neutral: 
o significado  abstracto  do  desejo.  Semelhantemente  opera  a montagem  por 
“atrac^ao,”  teorizada  e desenvolvida  por  Eisenstein.  Ao  intercalar  a imagem 
de  operarios  em  greve  (A  greve)  com  a de  bois  em  regime  de  abate,  o realizador 
sovietico,  por  intermedio  deste  paralelismo  “estranho”  e heterogeneo  a acep- 
$ao  logico-empfrica  da  sequencia  diegetica,  diz-nos  mais  do  que  bois  sendo 
abatidos  num  local  e operarios  fazendo  greve  noutro.  Do  confronto  dialectico 
destas  imagens — nftido  fenomeno  de  desfamiliarizagao — espera-se,  na  cons- 
cience espectatorial,  um  sentimento  ideologico-emotivo  de  forte  carga  meta- 
forica  que  equipare  a situa^o  dos  bois  a dos  operarios.  Transpondo  para  as 
Viagens  e usando  as  palavras  de  Costa  Dias: 

esses  adjectivos,  alem  de,  por  sua  natureza  diversa  ou  oposta,  fazerem  a sintese 
instantdnea  do  antagonico,  do  instavel,  do  complexo,  ainda  possui'am — repito — 
uma  caracterfstica:  eram  adjectivos  cujo  conteudo  se  “reinventara,”  embora  sem 
renegar  o seu  primeiro  significado.  (59;  sublinhado  nosso) 

Daqui  se  afirma,  de  acordo  com  Costa  Dias,  o influxo  dialectico  na  estru- 
tura  da  linguagem  de  Garrett.  Daqui  se  afirmam,  dizemos  nos,  homologias 
intersemioticas  como  modo  de  narrar  o abstracto.  Lembremos  a justaposi^ao, 
transcrita  para  uma  uniao  contranatura  e inter-especffica,  de  que  resulta  a visao 
do  barao  oferecida  ao  espectador:  filho  da  burra  de  Balaao  (e  nao  convem  per- 
der  o sentido — ou  a imagem  de  “burra” — como  area  do  dinheiro)  e do  urso 
Martinho;  lembremos,  noutro  piano,  o retrato  de  Joaninha,  pintura  original- 
nacional  porque  feita  a maneira  da  Idade  Media  (origem  que  as  na^oes  moder- 
nas  bem  nascidas  se  atribuem).  Tratar-se-ia,  com  efeito,  de  um  retrato — com 
o qual  a literatura  antecipa  o star  system — onde  o (im)propriamente  pictural  se 
articularia  com  o comentario  a imaginar  como  legendas  (“fitas”). 

Em  todos  os  casos,  a imagem  transmite  significados  abstractos:  domi- 
nio  ilegftimo  (“bastardo”)  da  usura,  desfeudaliza^ao  nacionalizada  e como 
um  correlato  da  natureza.  E aquele  modo  de  narrar,  assente  nesta  especie  de 
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“logica  dialectica,”  que  igualmente  configura  em  Garrett  usos,  como  ja  referi- 
mos,  adverbiais.  Acerca  do  seguinte  excerto:  “Joaninha  apertou  a avo  com  os 
bravos;  e sem  dizer  uma  palavra,  sem  fazer  um  so  gesto,  lentamente  e silencio- 
samente  se  retirou  para  dentro  de  casa”  ( Viagens  157).  Comenta  Costa  Dias: 

Os  dois  adverbios,  cuja  extensao  e interac^ao  dialectica  se  refor^a  com  a copu- 
lativa,  exprimem  circunstancias  e sentimentos  diversos:  o tempo  (a  morosidade 
tensa),  a resistencia  interior,  a cri'tica  imph'cita,  o desagrado  adiado  em  resigna^ao: 
e de  par  com  tudo  isto,  a sugestao  de  solenidade,  de  silencio,  de  suspense.  (54) 

A recensao  de  Costa  Dias,  em  dommio  de  j undoes  dialecticas,  toma  em 
linha  de  considera^ao  nao  somente  os  contrastes  comportados  pela  assime- 
trica  lexico-semantica  dos  adjectivos  e adverbios,  mas  circunscreve  a cons- 
tru^ao,  em  sentido  geral,  de  paisagens,  retratos,  percep<;6es,  etc.  Darfamos, 
seguindo  a liqao  de  Costa  Dias,  o seguinte  exemplo,  onde  nos  e apontada  a 
contraditoria  percep<;ao  que  Frei  Dinis  suscita  em  Joaninha: 

Joaninha  nao  lhe  tinha  medo,  mas  o respeito  que  lhe  ele  inspirava  era  misturado 
de  uma  aversao  instintiva,  que  por  contradi^ao  inaudita  e inexplicavel,  a deixava 
simpatizar  com  tudo  quanto  ele  dizia  e professava:  doutrinas,  sentimentos,  tudo 
lhe  agradava  no  frade,  menos  a pessoa.  ( Viagens  170) 

Um  outro  ponto  a salientar  no  ensaio  de  Costa  Dias  prende-se  com  o realce 
em  Garrett  do  que  diz  tratar-se  “de  uma  visao  dialectica  do  mundo  objectivo  e 
subjectivo  (ainda  que  na  maior  parte  idealista,  como  em  Garrett)  [que]  nao  se 
define  apenas  pela  sfntese  ou  equilibrio  de  antagonismos  mutuamente  necessa- 
rios;  ela  assenta  tambem  na  consciencia  de  omni-rela^ao  dos  mmimos  elemen- 
tos  de  um  processo  ou  conjunto”  (47).  Mais  uma  vez  o ensafsta,  que  recorre  a 
categoria  hegelo-marxista-lukacsiana  da  Totalidade,  nos  aponta  uma  direcqao 
eisensteiniana.  Lembremo-nos  que,  em  Metodos  de  montagem  (publicado  em 
1929),  Eisenstein  nos  fala  acerca  da  justaposiqao  de  “fragmentos,”  designa^ao 
que  substitui  a de  pianos.  Deve-se  tal  ao  facto  da  interact^ao  dialectica  do  reali- 
zador  assentar  no  conflito  ajustado  de  “fragmentos”  de  pianos,  os  quais  vai  assim 
segmentando,  em  conformidade  com  as  inten^oes  de  colisao  que  se  propoe 
desencadear.  Ou  seja:  cada  tomada  de  vistas  filmada  presta-se  a fragmenta9oes, 
combinaveis  dialecticamente  em  sequencia.  Uma  especie,  portanto,  de  “omni- 
-rela^ao  dos  mmimos  elementos  de  um  processo  em  conjunto.” 
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Em  resumo,  quer-nos  parecer  que  quer  Garrett  quer  Eisenstein  partici- 
pant de  um  princfpio  tecnico-compositivo  inspirado  no  valor  expressivo  da 
“dialectica,”  um  desses  tfpicos  “erros”  com  consequencias  hermeneuticas  de 
interesse  que,  como  se  sabe,  muito  esplendem  no  campo  das  Humanidades. 
Em  ambos,  este  “princfpio”  concede-se  a reivindica^ao  de  uma  constru^ao 
social.  Desmaterializada  em  Eisenstein,  onde  o povo  ja  nao  suportaria  a mate- 
ria do  burgues  czarista.  Visao  de  uma  dialectica  da  Historia  em  Garrett,  a qual 
alternadamente  confiaria  ao  espfrito  e a materia  os  desfgnios  do  real.  Uma 
cond^ao  talvez  obrigatoria  para  que  nem  o Frade,  nem  o Barao,  se  concedam 
a tenta^ao  de  usurpar  qualquer  coisa  como  o real  da  na^ao. 

O real  & o imaginario  da  nagao 

Deve  dizer-se  que  este  real  da  na£ao  surge  no  interior  de  uma  literatura  da 
sensibilidade.  Esta,  como  epitome  da  subjectividade  publicamente  orientada 
de  que  nos  fala  Habermas,5  tenta  nas  Viagens  lan^ar  as  bases  para  a “forma^ao 
de  subjectividades  colectivas”  (Anderson,  Spectre  29),  recorrendo  ao  nacio- 
nalismo  e a etnicidade.  Ora,  o real  da  na^ao  talvez  seja,  sobretudo,  da  ordem 
da  comunidade  nao  apenas  construfda  (a  nfvel  das  Letras  por  obras  como 
as  Viagens  e,  diga-se,  por  uma  infinidade  de  outras  que  lhe  nao  chegam  aos 
calcanhares),  mas,  como  nos  lembra  Benedict  Anderson,  ainda  imaginaria — e 
isto  no  sentido  que  a comunidade  nacional  e necessario  imagina-la  ou  da-la  a 
imaginar.  Lembremos  a bem  mais  tardia  anedota  do  rei  D.  Carlos  que,  ques- 
tionando  uns  Pescadores,  destes  ouve  que  nao  sao  portugueses  mas  da  Povoa 
do  Varzim.  As  Viagens  nao  supoem  sequer  que  varinos  e campinos — o equi- 
valente  garrettiano  desses  Pescadores — sejam  incapazes  de  se  imaginar  portu- 
gueses. O que  opoe  a esta  imagina^ao  colectiva  e o individualismo  caracte- 
rfstico  do  seculo — a “falta  de  fe”  tanto  dos  liberais  como  dos  seus  oponentes. 
E isto  o que  o autorado  narrador  das  Viagens  aprende  do  “reaccionario”  Frei 
Dinis.  O indivfduo,  “ceptico”  por  excesso  de  razao  calculadora,  emancipado 
de  todos  os  constrangimentos  sociais,  o qual,  ser-nos-a  dito,  toca  por  outro 
extremo  a “vida  selvagem,”  e interpelado  e socialmente  constitufdo  por  um 
imaginar  do  real  da  na^ao.  E,  incapaz  porventura  da  responsabilidade  plena 
do  cidadao,  e-lhe  fornecido  um  suplemento  etnico-nacional. 

Na  pre-cinematografia  garrettiana,  o real  da  na<;ao  surge-nos  assim  como 
sendo  o povo.  Embora  as  oportunidades  nao  sejam  muitas,  este  povo  e aquela 
reserva  fecunda  donde  brota,  ou  onde  se  recruta,  uma  classe  ainda  em  pro- 
cesso  de  forma^ao  e expansao — a burguesia — e nao  meramente,  como  na 
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Russia  czarista,  o aglomerado  das  classes  baixas  que  se  pensa  dever  manter-se 
(por  todos  os  meios,  dir-se-ia)  confinadas  a tal  condigao.  O povo  garrettiano 
e o fundamento  do  gosto,  face  ao  qual  mais  ressalta  o mau  gosto  da  fac- 
gao  dominante — e e mesmo  o fundamento  dos  fundamentos,  por  isso  que, 
como  espuma  descorada,  tudo  o mais  lhe  erra  a tona.  O povo,  que  e povo- 
povo,  como  os  olhos  de  Joanhinha  sao  verdes-verdes,  e uma  Area  da  Alianga 
onde  Deus  pos  a guardar  o senso  comum  como  divina  sfntese  transcendente, 
preservando-o  de  todo  o inquerito  racional.  Assim,  se  Garrett  recorre  a uma 
materializagao  diegetica  deste  real  por  “tipagem,”  tambem  recorre  a deifica- 
gao  mitico-cultural  mais  propria  do  star  system  hollywoodesco.  Emerge  deste 
modo  um  compromisso — que  nao  nos  atrevemos  a dizer  “dialectico” — entre 
Ancien  Regime  e Regime  Novo,  alias  com  muitas  voltas  e ramificagoes.  Gar- 
rett tipifica  o povo,  por  exemplo,  em  varinos  e campinos,  anotando  o choque 
entre  os  valores  popular-burgueses  de  uma  etica  e de  uma  estetica  abrangida 
pelo  trabalho  (ou  pelo  menos  pela  estrutura  produtiva)  e uma  estetica  da 
forga,  muito  regime  velho  por  improdutiva6 — choque  que  e racionalmente 
dirimido  no  interior  do  regime  novo,  por  isso  que  o confronto  se  torna  verbal 
e acontece  numa  especie  de  Parlamento  para  o Povo  (ja  que  se  nao  pode,  nem 
Garrett  realmente  pretende,  trazer  o povo  para  o Parlamento).  De  um  lado, 
portanto,  a “tipagem,”  de  outro,  o glamour  de  uma  mitificagao  cultural  que 
coloca  o povo-povo  como  depositario  da  divina  sfntese  transcendente,  ou 
seja,  do  Sentido. 

Por  um  lado,  a nagao  definida  como  demos , e,  por  outro,  a redugao  empre- 
endida  do  demos  ao  ethnos , que  Garrett  pretende  dar  como  representaveis  no 
Camoes  e na  Brfzida.  Para  que  a nagao  se  possa,  nao  somente  imaginar,  mas 
por  em  imagens,  e com  as  Viagens  langado  no  mercado  da  imprensa  o romance 
de  Santa  Iria  (fora  das  Viagens , temos  a materia  de  D.  Branca  e,  mais  tarde, 
os  materiais  do  Romanceiro).  De  Camoes  voltaremos  a falar.  O real  da  nagao 
aparece-nos,  todavia,  assombrado  nao  pelo  espectro  do  comunismo  mas  pelo 
espectro  das  comparagoes  (Anderson,  Spectre).  A maior  parte  das  modernas 
nagoes  nao  aprendeu  consigo  o que  era,  mas  de  duas  ou  tres  que  nao  elas.  A 
nagao  quer-se,  antes  de  mais,  unica  como  todas  as  outras , coisa  colocavel  sem 
desdouro  excessivo  na  balanga  da  Europa.  Assim,  nas  Viagens , o Tejo  sera  o 
Nilo  portugues,  Camoes  acompanhara  com  Dante-Goethe-Shakespeare — e 
mesmo  Joaninha,  tao  etnicamente  escolhida  para  ter  cabelos  castanhos  quase 
negros,  em  particular,  e para  realizar  o tipo  portugues  em  geral,  compete  na 
Europa  com  a Fleur-de-Marie  de  Sue,  que  Garrett  tanto  derroga: 
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Os  olhos  de  Joaninha  eram  verdes. 

A boca  pequena  e delgada. 

O nariz  ligeiramente  aquilino. 

Tao  delicada,  tao  elancee 
era  a forma  airosa  do  seu  corpo. 

[.  . .]  O que  se  adivinhava  da  perna 
admiravel. 

Os  cabelos  [.  . .]  cai'am  de  um  lado 
e outro  da  face,  em  tres  longos, 
desiguais  e mal  enrolados  canudos 
[.  . .]  e o resto  do  cabelo,  que  era 
muito,  ia  entran^ar-se  e enrolar-se 
com  singela  elegancia  abaixo  da 
coroa  de  uma  cabe^a  pequena. 

Uma  voz  doce,  pura,  mas 
vibrante,  destas  vozes  que  se  ouvem 
rara  vez,  que  retinem  dentro  de 
alma  e que  nao  esquecem  nunca 
mais.  ( Viagens  141-47) 

Nao  sem  desvio,  regressemos  agora  ao  Camoes.  No  Toucador  das  damas , 
o intelectual  revolucionario  propoe  uma  forma  de  imaginar  a nac^ao  como 
um  por  em  imagens  da  cidadania.  O texto  movimenta-se  a favor  de  uma 
unicidade  nacional,  mas  da  moda  aos  modos,  da  literatura  aos  jogos  de  cartas, 
francamente  assistido  por  “copias”  europeias.  Estes  singulares  originais  devem 
permitir  imaginar  uma  republica  de  Catoes  do  lado  das  damas — as  quais,  dir- 
se-ia,  cumprem  aqui  o papel  cognitivo  das  crian^as  e do  povo.  E-nos  dito  que 
com  os  portugueses,  e gramas  a liberdade  recentemente  adquirida  que  permite 
dar  estes  novos  mundos  ao  mundo,  o jogo  de  cartas  vem  integrar  as  rique- 
zas  da  Ilustra^ao.  Com  efeito,  terao  os  nossos  compatriotas  inventado  umas 
cartas  constitucionais:  os  reis  sao  “reis  constitucionais,”  as  damas  “alegorias 


Uns  olhos  azuis  e bem  rasgados. 

A boca,  pequena  e purpurea. 

O nariz  fino  e direito. 

O vestido  pardo  [.  . .]  deixava 
adivinhar  um  corpo  bem  feito, 
flexivel  e roli^o  como  junco. 

De  cada  lado  das  assetinadas 
fontes  descia  uma  tranija 
magnifica  [.  . .]  ate  meia  face  e d’ahi, 
arqueando-se  airosamente, 
passava  por  detras  da  orelha. 


Aquela  voz  suave,  vibrante  e 
harmoniosa  tinha  um  atractivo 
tao  irresistfvel.  (Sue  16) 
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patrioticas”  (Abundancia,  Constitui^ao,  Justi^a,  Fortaleza),  os  valetes  D.  Joao 
de  Castro,  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira. 
Jogar  com  o baralho  patriotico  e participar  como  actrizes  num  caseiro  anima- 
tografo,  especie  de  representagao  animada  e humoristica,  onde  jogar  seria  falar 
quotidianamente  (i.  e. — em  registo  informal)  a partir  da  cidadania  e com  uma 
sua  linguagem  feita  de  imagens  ad  oculos\ 

E demais,  que  novo  chiste  nao  sera  para  o interesse  deste  divertimento,  o dizer 
uma  senhora  a outra,  estando  a perder:  este  D.  Joao  I foi  os  meus  pecados:  por 
sua  causa  levei  um  codilho.  — Sim,  minha  rica?  (dira  a outra).  Pois  o meu  Nuno 
Alvares  Pereira  fez  com  que  eu  ganhasse  a mao.  — Nao  me  aconteceu  o mesmo  a 
mim  (diz  dali  outra  parceira)  com  esta  constitui^ao  de  uma  figa,  que  me  fez  perder 
ate  a ultima  de  cinco.  — Pois  olhe:  (respondera  a outra  parceira  muito  quezilada) 
outro  tanto  me  sucedeu  a mim  com  esta  Justi^a,  que  decerto  nao  e justi^a,  mas 
coisa  ma,  pois  sempre  me  depena  quando  me  meto  com  ela.  (Garrett,  Toucador  99) 

De  forma  nao  “caturra,”  as  damas  “republicanas”  (a  ambiguidade  e nossa  e 
intencional)  sao  fontes  domesticas  das  virtudes  sociais  e patrioticas,  assistidas 
por  estes  lares  impressos.  Os  inventores  das  “cartas  constitucionais”  mais  nao 
fizeram,  entretanto,  do  que  “copiar”  um  baralho  inventado  pelo  conde  de  S. 
Simon,  aristocrata  revolucionario,  e publicado  em  1793-94.  Sem  ases,  porque 
sobre  todos  reina  agora  a lei,  cada  figura  adquire  nomes  alegoricos:  os  reis  sao 
Genios  da  Guerra,  da  Paz,  das  Artes  e do  Comercio;  as  damas  sao  Liberdade 
dos  Cultos,  de  Casamento,  da  Imprensa,  da  Escolha  da  Profissao;  os  valetes  sao 
igualdades  que  incluem  a de  Status  e a de  Coragem  (Kelley  110-12).  Sendo- 
nos  pedido,  do  lado  portugues,  que  imaginemos  as  damas  representando,  por 
tal  modo,  o jogo  destas  figuras,  pede-nos  ainda  uma  suposi^ao  forte  de  rea- 
lidade: que  o regime  novo  se  acha  ja  quotidianamente  institufdo.  Essa  inte- 
gra^ao  do  regime  ao  tacito  que  permite  desejar  e acreditar  e,  por  outro  lado, 
concomitante  da  remo^ao  de  quaisquer  vestigios  do  Ancien  Regime , doravante 
nao  presente  na  realidade,  ferozmente  recalcado  (e  por  uns  passes  de  humor). 
Este  (pre-)cinema  de  propaganda,  que  instalaria  a constitui^ao  em  todos  os 
lares  (burgueses,  em  princfpio),  dispoe  apenas  de  alegorias  neo-classicas:  pre- 
cisa  de  corpos  ao  vivo  e com  alguma  complacencia  somatica.  Os  das  senho- 
ras.  O jogo  de  cartas  constitucionais  corre,  por  assim  dizer,  atras  do  cinema, 
abandonando  a literatura  que  usualmente  canta  estes  reis,  estes  herois  e estas 
virtudes,  certamente  por  nao  lhe  reconhecer  ja  recursos  a altura.  As  imagens 
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substituem  as  letras  na  defini^ao  da  na9ao  pela  cidadania — o que  tanto  seria 
como  defini-la  pelo  imperio  da  virtude  (um  tanto  “jacobina”). 

Regressemos  agora  ao  Camoes  por  onde  come^amos.  Aquele  passo  das  Via- 
gens  em  que  o Camoes  e usado,  como  estas  cartas — mas  de  uma  forma  mais 
ambfgua  e,  afinal,  ruinosa  para  essa  inten^ao — de  forma  a aumentar  os  nfveis 
de  patriotismo  que  a realidade  pode  consentir.  Do  confronto  entre  ambos  os 
trechos  resulta  sobretudo  uma  curiosa  oposi^ao  entre  o nacionalismo  (o  patrio- 
tismo) e a “letra  redonda.”  E esta,  odiada  ou  aborrecida,  que  chama  o narrador 
autorado  do  cinema  lusfada  a uma  realidade  o seu  tanto  inospita,  ao  amor  a 
na^ao.  A fe  nacional  necessita  imagens  inequfvocas,  que  ocupem  toda  a reali- 
dade, como  essas  pintadas  nas  cartas  com  que  se  imaginou  jogarem  senhoras. 
A fe  nacional  necessita  de  uma  complacencia  somatica  do  patriota,  equiva- 
lente  a dessas  senhoras.  A fe  nacional  necessita  de  uma  restri^ao  das  letras  ao 
boneco  e a um  publico  fracamente  emancipado.  Os  Lusiadas , enquanto  “letra 
redonda,”  suscitam  imagens  aptas  a ocuparem  o real,  se  nao  fosse  que  esse  real 
apresenta  outras  imagens  com  muito  menos  lustre.  Numa  especie  de  retorno 
do  recalcado,  a alegoria  lusfada  devolve  a diferen^a  sobre  que  se  estabelece  o 
significado  alegorico:  “pobre  nau  Vasco  da  Gama  [...].  [E]scaleres  [do]  minis- 
tro  [. . .].”  Recitemos,  sem  grandes  esperan^as  na  recita^ao,  pois  o real  da  na^ao 
nao  parece  suportar  a realidade  do  mundo  e da  historia: 

Pouco  a pouco  amotinou-se-me  o sangue,  senti  baterem-me  as  arterias  da  fronte 
...  as  letras  fugiam-me  do  livro,  levantei  os  olhos,  dei  com  eles  na  pobre  nau 
Vasco  da  Gama  que  af  esta  em  monumento-caricatura  da  nossa  gloria  naval  . . . 

E eu  nao  vi  nada  disso,  vi  o Tejo,  vi  a bandeira  portuguesa  flutuando  com  a brisa 
da  manha,  a torre  de  Belem  ao  longe  . . . e sonhei,  sonhei  que  era  portugues,  que 
Portugal  era  outra  vez  Portugal. 

Tal  for 9a  deu  o prestfgio  da  cena  as  imagens  que  aqueles  versos  evocavam! 

Senao  quando,  a nau  que  salva  a uns  escaleres  que  chegam.  . . Era  o ministro 
da  marinha  que  ia  a bordo. 

Fechei  o livro,  acendi  o meu  charuto,  e fui  tratar  das  minhas  camelias.  Andei 
tres  dias  com  odio  a letra  redonda.  ( Viagens  228) 

Tornam-se  Os  Lusiadas  um  inespecffico  produto  do  capitalismo  de 
imprensa — mera  letra  redonda;  dissipam-se  em  fumo,  dir-se-ia,  os  motins 
sangufneos  de  um  narrador  que  se  transforma  em  cidadao  universal  ...  do 
seu  jardim,  que,  como  se  sabe,  il faut  cultiver. 
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Notas 

1 Veja-se  Imagined  Communities : Reflections  on  the  Origin  and  Spread  of  Nationalism  e The 
Spectre  of  Comparisons : Nationalism,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  World , de  Benedict  Anderson. 

2 Grosseiramente,  definir-se-a  a loiterature  como  a literatura  marcada  por  digressao,  dilagao, 
interrupgao  e retoma,  princfpio  etc.,  trivializagao,  volubilidade,  parabasis,  parentesis,  paratextu- 
alizagao,  marginagao,  assfndeto,  anacoluto,  etc.  Consulte-se  a obra  de  Chambers. 

3 Ou  seja:  a aposigao  a face  inexpressiva  do  actor  Moszhukin  de  um  prato  com  sopa  fume- 
gante,  de  uma  mulher  nua  e de  uma  crianga  morta,  que  veio  comprovar  a conotagao  neste,  por 
parte  da  recepgao,  da  presenga  de  fome,  desejo  e tristeza. 

4 Veja-se  Politica  e polidez:  estetica  em  as  Viagens  na  minha  terra,  de  Americo  A.  Lindeza  Diogo. 

5 Na  obra  The  Structural  Tranformation  of  the  Public  Sphere:  An  Inquiry  of  the  Public  Sphere. 

6 Trata-se  de  saber  quern  tern  mais  forga:  se  quern  trabalha  todo  o dia,  se  quern  pega  touros 
numa  tarde. 
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(En)gendering  Garrett 


"Woman"  and  the  Time  of  Nation  in  Garrett's  Travels : 
Take  Two 


Ana  Paula  Ferreira 


At  the  end  of  the  impressively  long  epistle  addressed  to  his  sister-cousin, 
Joana,  Carlos,  the  alter-ego  of  Garrett’s  fictional  writer  in  Travels  in  My  Home- 
land (1846),  wraps  up  the  gift  of  his  much-traveled  flesh  and  soul  with  a note 
of  longing  for  familial  paradise.  While  reportedly  having  been  raised  to  follow 
“the  tranquil  glory  and  modest  delights  of  a good  family  man,”  he  claims  to 
have  lost  himself  to  imagination  “intoxicated  with  poetry”  (242).  He  goes 
on  to  deny  any  direct  responsibility  for  the  fate  making  him  “renounce  for 
ever  domestic  hearth,”  adding  unequivocally,  “I  did  not  make  myself  what  I 
am”  (242-43).  Lest  Joana  or  the  virtual  reader  conclude  that  the  influence  of 
Romantic  literature  is  solely  to  blame  for  his  derailment,  Carlos  goes  back  in 
time  to  point  out  the  origin  of  it  all  in  his  repenting  old  father,  Friar  Dinis, 
“the  author  of  his  and  our  misfortunes”  (Garrett  243). 

A structure  of  narcissistic-aggressive  projection  is  here  exhibited  between 
the  subject  of  enunciation,  who  dismisses  self-authorship,  and  the  noun 
phrase  imprecating  the  friar  as  sole  maker  or  “author”  of  the  family’s  doom. 
By  denying  that  the  grandmother  or  his  own  mother  were  also  responsible 
or  “authors”  of  the  family’s  downfall,  Garrett’s  enfant  du  siecle  displaces  the 
feminine  in  a way  that  is  in  tune  with  the  English  Romantics’  desire  to  forge  a 
male-centered  androgynous  identity,  as  Diane  Long  Hoeveler  has  shown.  Yet, 
Carlos’s  foreclosure  of  the  grandmother  and/or  mother  as  agents  or  “authors” 
in  their  own  right  must  also  be  understood  within  the  historical  frame  of 
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the  emergent  liberal  nation-state,  specifically  with  reference  to  the  changing 
position  of  women  in  the  family.  Although  slow  to  take  root,  that  change  is 
announced  as  early  as  the  first  liberal  experience  of  1820,  when  what  is  to 
become  the  central  nineteenth-century  “problematic”  (i.e.,  women)  begins 
to  be  discussed  in  Portugal  (Serrao  328-29). 1 The  clash  between  Woman  as 
pervasive  ideological  sign  of  the  Eternal  Feminine  and  women  as  an  unstable 
human  reality,  gaining  subject  status  and  potentially  impossible  to  contain 
within  the  newly  reified  civil  sphere  of  the  family  may  account  for  Carlos’s 
alleged  inability  to  embrace  patriarchy  under  liberalism.  That  clash  may  also 
account  for  his  destruction  of  at  least  one  woman,  Joana,  so  that  the  femi- 
nine as  poetic  principle  may  survive  only  within  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Garrett’s  Romantic  hero  does  not  accept  the  authorship  and  agency  of  those 
who  would  have  begin  to  put  in  doubt  the  original  pater  familias  role  as  a 
basic  ordering  principle  of  society.2 

The  difference  that  Carlos’s  letter  calls  forth  and  simultaneously  places 
under  erasure  sits  on  the  specter  of  his  dead  mother,  symptomatically  fore- 
closed in  his  hysteric  epistolary  discourse.  She  hovers  between  the  grandmother 
damned  with  the  curse  of  first  causes  and  the  granddaughter,  Joana,  left  to 
perish  without  accomplishing  the  life  mandate  of  virginal  consolatrice  that  her 
cousin’s  missive  bequests  upon  her.  Suspended  on  the  fault  line  separating  the 
public  and  private,  or  State  and  family,  in  the  liberal  nation-state  emerging  in 
the  1820s,  the  absent  mother  points  to  a temporal  elsewhere,  a time  much  too 
Real  to  be  delimited  by  her  son’s  indictment  of  frustrated  paternity/author- 
ship.3  The  elliptical  maternal  may,  in  fact,  be  the  text’s  implied  metonymic 
axis.  It  is  what  makes  each  of  the  fragments  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland  a per- 
formance of  dissemination  and  a constant  crisscrossing  of  all  socially  ascribed 
meanings  pertaining  to  the  impossible  question  of  being,  the  root  of  all  fictions 
of  identity.  Poised  on  yet  another  time  beyond  Joana’s  time,  the  reader  is  thus 
involved  in  a moving  textual  weave  that  is  as  much  an  appeal  to  genealogical 
reference  as  it  is  a slippery  gift  of  libertine  Romantic  language  memorializing 
Carlos’s  manque-a-etre  as,  specifically,  male  national  subject.4 

The  present  study  aims  to  analyze  the  place  assigned  to  women  in  the 
textual  transit  or  signifying  process  foregrounding  the  construction  of  that 
failed  subject,  who  rides  on  the  wave  of  the  anti-Enlightenment  disclaimer, 
“I  did  not  make  myself  what  I am.”  The  term  “process”  is  here  used  advisedly, 
to  imply  both  the  baffling  unfolding  of  meaning  through  metonymical  substi- 
tutions and  the  almost  juridical  proceedings  that  result  from  it,  as  will  be  here 
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followed  in  detail.  I would  like  to  suggest  the  centrality  of  female  characters 
as  bearers  of  temporal  heterogeneity  in  the  textual  play  eroding  all  fictions  of 
reference,  paternity,  and  self-presence.5  I ground  this  centrality  in  the  history 
of  women,  of  nation,  and  of  the  literature  that  is  born  with  and  simultaneously 
constructs  both  Nation  and  Woman  on  the  temporally  contradictory  model  of 
the  family.  While  the  latter,  following  Anne  McClintock’s  argument,  appears 
to  stand  for  the  supposedly  “natural,”  continuous,  and  homogeneous  history 
of  the  nation,  as  a liberal  institution  the  family  is  alienated  from  the  state,  from 
history  and  its  temporal  unfolding  (9 1-92). 6 Garrett’s  Travels  points  clearly  to 
how  feminine  characters  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  stronghold  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  permanent  and  essential  to  nation  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
women,  as  such  subjects  of  difference,  insert  the  institution  of  the  family  in 
history.  A critical  approach  that  is  not  blind  to  this  double  temporal-semantic 
engenderment  can  possibly  bring  us  closer  to  what  is  the  most  tantalizing  con- 
tradiction of  a text  that  mirrors  itself  poetically  as  well  as  politically  on  the 
paradoxical  construct  of  the  belo  sexoJ  The  myth  of  femininity  that  underlies 
this  construct  may  find  cultural  and  literary  validation  in  duplicitous  Roman- 
tic toilettes , but  its  ghastly  extension  lingers  over  and,  perhaps,  beyond  Garrett’s 
witty  dramatization  of  personal,  familial,  and  national  doom.8 

Inserting  difference  in  the  narrative  of  the  "homeland" 

It  is  not  a coincidence  that  Travels  in  My  Homeland  insistently  engages,  as  a 
whole,  not  only  images  of  women  perse  but,  specifically,  constructions  of  gen- 
dered identities  and  gender  relations,  for  the  text  is  an  experimental  attempt 
to  represent  national  time  in  a non-linear  and  non-totalizing  way.  Through 
his  fictional  writer-narrator,  Garrett  positions  himself  against  the  Eurocen- 
tric narrative  of  historical  progress  inherited  from  Enlightenment  reason  and 
utilitarianism.9  He  exploits  a typically  Romantic  fragmentary  and  digressive 
style  that  privileges  not  the  public  events  and  figures  of  historical  “cursive 
time,”  but  what  Julia  Kristeva,  inspired  by  Nietzsche’s  distinction,  describes 
as  “monumental  time.”  This  is  the  cyclical  time-space  of  “reproduction  and 
its  representations,”  what,  despite  historical  and  cultural  specificities,  evokes 
a broader  range  of  female  experience  relating  diagonally  to  the  linear  time  of 
national  history,  a “father’s  time”  (Kristeva  189-93). 10  Following  Rousseau 
and,  particularly,  the  German  Romantics,  Garrett’s  sources  for  this  archaic, 
cyclical  modality  of  time  intersecting  linear  historical  time  are  condensed 
in  legend  and  romances , unpretentious  oral  narratives  that  register  “episodic 
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circumstances  of  a known  and  proven  feat  of  magnitude”  ( Travels  189). 11 
One  such  hypothetically  traditional  narrative  inspired  by  an  anonymous  oral 
source — “this  is  the  story  [.  . .],  as  it  was  told  to  me”  (66) — is  that  of  green- 
eyed  Joaninha,  the  “ maiden  of  the  nightingales'  (italics  in  the  original). 

That  story,  a long  digression  related  metaphorically  to  the  all-encompass- 
ing metonymy  of  “travels  in  my  homeland”  (Macedo  19),  is  conjectured  upon 
a secluded  window.  “The  window  awoke  my  interest,”  the  narrator  reports; 
“It  charmed  me,  it  had  me  there  as  if  spellbound”  (65).  Not  surprisingly,  the 
seductive  window  is  marginal  to  the  public  world  of  national  history,  where 
the  travels  of  the  writer-narrator  and  his  companions  take  place.  The  group 
of  men  recalls,  in  fact,  the  concept  of  the  nation  as  “a  deep,  horizontal  com- 
radeship,” a “fraternity”  (Anderson  16). 12  Inasmuch  as  the  narrator  appears 
to  distance  himself  from  the  others  once  captured  by  the  mesmerizing  sight 
of  the  window,  the  latter  may  be  said  to  instill  a poetic  interruption  in  the 
process  of  homosocial  male  bonding  constituting  the  “prose”  of  the  (liberal) 
nation.13  It  is  by  virtue  of  such  a standstill  that  the  window  can  set  the  scene 
for  the  emergence  of  a symbolic  episode  of  private  life.  Similarly  to  what 
occurs  in  Homer’s  Odyssey , to  which  the  narrator  ironically  compares  his  own 
writing/travels  ( Travels  67),  that  domestic  story  cuts  across  and  sheds  light 
on  the  public  events  surrounding  the  construction  of  modern  Portugal,  and 
of  its  constitutive  national  subject.  Presented  in  a series  of  frequently  halted, 
visually  plastic  scenes,  from  Chapter  X until  the  end  of  the  book,  the  maiden’s 
story  outlines  a writerly  journey  of  personal  discovery.  This  narrative  con- 
joins in  one  common  epilogue  the  narrator’s  and  his  companions’  journey  to 
the  city  of  Santarem.  Or,  the  dream-like,  spell-binding  frame  of  a feminine 
home  window  onto  which  is  grafted  an  imaginatively  fertile  episode  of  the  vox 
populi  not  only  opens  to  but  cannot  be  extricated  from  the  father’s /author’s 
public  narrative  of  the  “homeland.” 

In  effect,  the  bits  and  pieces  composing  the  embedded  story  point  towards 
a hypothetically  truer  or  more  valid  national  memory  while  setting  off  the 
corruptions  of  varying  kinds  to  which  official  historical  monuments  and  doc- 
uments are  subjected,  as  part  of  what  Eric  Hobsbawm  describes  as  “the  inven- 
tion of  tradition.”14  The  eighteenth-century  earthquake  could  have  indeed 
“interrupted  the  thread  of  all  our  national  architectural  traditions”  ( Travels 
152).  Yet,  it  is  the  imperative  of  political  substitution  authored  exclusively  by 
male  figures  that  accounts  for  the  perversion  of  “taste”  in  national  monuments 
(as  happens,  for  example,  with  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Alca^ova).13  The 
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“us”  constituted  by  the  makers,  builders,  and  writers  of  history  is  therefore  to 
blame  for  the  overall  and  continuous  representational  violence  perpetrated  by 
male-centered  historical  as  well  as  historiographical  exploits.  This  is  forcefully 
put  forward  in  the  textual  mise  en  abime  of  the  book’s  final  scene,  where  the 
writer’s  fictionalized  double  confronts  the  complex  and  humanized  character 
of  Friar  Dinis.  The  climax  of  the  meeting  comes  at  the  point  where  politics 
and  writing  are  discussed  in  relation  to  “one  of  those  liberal  broadsheets” 
read  by  both.  “Well  written  and  partly  true.  We  were  to  blame,  certainly,  but 
the  liberals  were  no  less” — asserts  Friar  Dinis,  to  which  Garrett’s  traveling 
liberal  responds,  “We  have  both  made  mistakes”  (245).  The  attempt  to  rec- 
ognize such  common  mistakes  is,  in  part,  what  propels  the  narrative  process, 
one  outlining  a pilgrimage  of  sorts  through  the  stations  of  degraded  national 
monuments.16  The  dilapidated  or  adulterated  public  buildings  that  the  nar- 
rator is  given  to  see  in  Santarem  are  not,  however,  any  more  reproachful  than 
written  accounts  that  similarly  set  in  stone  a perverted  and  “foolish”  version 
of  national  history.  As  Carlos  would  have  it,  “What  do  they  [the  historians] 
know  of  the  causes,  the  motives,  the  value  and  importance  of  almost  all  the 
facts  they  recount?”(24l). 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  what  goes  down  in  history  as  disembodied,  sup- 
posedly disinterested,  and  hence  uniform  and  absurd  facts,  Garrett  exploits 
the  “performative”  dimension  of  the  so-called  poetry  of  the  people  over  and 
against  the  “pedagogical”  narrative  transmitting  the  fiction  of  a continuous 
and  cohesive  national  community.17  As  if  to  contextualize,  to  lend  socio- 
historical  depth  to  the  legend  featuring  the  cyclical  time-space  of  the  nation’s 
physical  and  symbolic  reproduction  (featured  in  the  maiden’s  story),  Garrett 
first  calls  attention  to  subjects  of  difference  normally  excluded  from  patri- 
linear “pedagogical”  history.  They  are  “the  minority,  the  exilic,  the  marginal, 
and  the  emergent”  (Bhabha  301),  representing  non-consensual  local  cul- 
tures and  histories  resistant  to  homogenization  within  the  official  “father’s 
time.”  A good  illustration  of  these  local  cultures  appears  in  Chapter  I,  with 
the  lively  description  of  a group  of  twelve  men  composed  of  two  contending 
subgroups,  “in  every  respect  [.  . .]  antipodes”  of  each  other  ( Travels  24),  as 
well  as  of  the  socially  hegemonic  group  of  Lisbon  travelers.  Representatives 
of  each  minority  group  within  the  larger  group  of  marginal  subjects  in  the 
liberal  nation,  the  campino  and  the  ilhavo  emblematize  dichotomous  poles  in 
the  not  only  regional  but,  also,  cultural  and  racial  construction  of  masculine 
Portugueseness,  the  former  associated  with  “African  races,”  the  latter  with 
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“Pelasgian  stock.”18  The  scene  is  obviously  more  than  a quaint  ethnographic 
note  of  standing  north-south  rivalries.  The  debate  between  the  two  men  is 
a telling  sign  of  the  disjunction,  the  non-assimilable  differences  of  the  vari- 
ous regional,  sociocultural  and  racial  formations,  not  to  speak  of  the  various 
individual  histories,  exhibiting  the  multiple  fissures  underlying  the  modern 
nation  as  a horizontal  “brotherhood  of  men.” 

The  text’s  opening  dispute  stages,  on  the  other  hand,  how  such  typical 
performances  of  competition  among  men  overpower  and  ignore  other  sub- 
jects of  difference,  who  are  relegated  to  the  margins  of  the  national  commu- 
nity. Witness,  for  example,  the  narrator’s  disparagement  (in  Chapter  VII)  of 
“the  nasty,  repulsive  villains  one  so  frequently  comes  across  in  similar  places 
in  my  country”  (51).  Named  only  to  serve  as  a contrast  to  “the  master  of  the 
house,”  the  owner  of  the  Cartaxo  cafe  that  welcomes  the  city  travelers,  the 
apparently  undesirable  populace  represents  an  emergent  threatening  political 
force  that  Garrett  deliberately  excludes  from  his  post-miserabilist  narrative 
of  the  “homeland.”19  This  textual  erasure  is  worth  questioning  in  a narra- 
tive that  supposedly  pays  tribute  to  the  behind-the-scenes  of  national  life;  to 
what,  indeed,  would  soon  enter  the  scene  of  public  history  in  revolutionary, 
popular  feminine  garb.20 

Feminine  figurations  of  natio  and  nation 

The  sweeping  political,  social,  and  cultural  transformations  brought  about 
with  the  rise  of  liberalism — “This  necessary  and  inevitable  upheaval  the  world 
is  going  through”  ( Travels  23) — cannot,  in  effect,  but  crystallize  the  exclusions 
inherent  in  the  concept  of  a homogenous  nation-people.  Among  these,  but 
unlike  the  textually  dismissed  “repulsive  villains”  to  whom  they  are  obliquely 
related,  women  become  the  privileged  signs  of  national  difference  in  Gar- 
rett’s Travels.  They  are  at  the  center  of  the  “inevitable  upheaval”  simmering 
both  inside  and  outside  the  borders  of  the  homeland’s  windows.  This  may  be 
the  reason  why  it  is  not  until  Chapter  IV  that  the  first  reference  to  woman 
appears,  precisely  to  uphold  modesty  in  ironic  contrast  to  the  vanity  of  those 
public  men  representing  Portugal.21  Such  a feminine  virtue  summons  the 
sphere  of  affective  relations  as  an  ideal  corrective  or  therapeutics  for  the  legal/ 
political  nation,  which  becomes  apparent  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IX,  where 
the  first  consideration  of  femininity  as  locus  of  national  habitation  occurs. 
This  is  done  in  reference  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  whom  the  fictional 
writer-narrator  reportedly  had  met  during  an  earlier  sojourn  in  Paris.  Despite 
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the  Portuguese  affiliation  signaled  by  her  name,  she  is  said  to  be  “the  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  Frenchwoman,  the  most  alluring  woman  in  the  world,” 
having  merited  the  exclamation,  ‘“How  comfortable  one  feels  here!’”  (62). 

The  nostalgic  remembrance  of  a time,  a woman,  and  a national  habitat 
in  all  respects  foreign  to  the  present  homeland  takes  place  just  before  the 
scene  shifts  to  the  valley  of  Santarem,  in  Chapter  X,  where  the  maiden’s  story 
is  due  to  begin.  An  ambiguous  frame  of  reference  is  thus  set  up  in  relation 
to  a female  “national  type”  synonymous  with  a time-space  of  nationhood.22 
The  heterogeneous  female  figures  emerging  from  the  legendary  maiden  of 
the  nightingales  window  sharply  contrast  with  the  bygone  glitter  of  the  old 
“French”  duchess,  “that  beauteous  star  of  the  empire  surrounded  by  all  the 
splendour  of  her  decline”  ( Travels  62).  Standing  worlds  apart  from  the  duch- 
ess of  yesteryear  as  well  as  from  the  remaining  female  figures  is  Georgina,  a 
British  specimen  of  a very  different  type  of  feminine  “allurement”  on  the  rise 
throughout  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Still,  the  enlightened, 
independent,  and  altruistic  lover  of  the  once  exiled,  liberal  Carlos  appears 
in  the  national  scene  (or  the  textual  “homeland”)  only  after  the  native,  sup- 
posedly innocent  feminine  subject  makes  her  appearance.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  writer-narrator  refers  to  the  latter  with  the  diminutive,  “Joaninha”; 
she  points  to  the  interior,  unpolluted  place  of  birth  maintained  and  repro- 
duced through  blood  ties  and  theoretically  remains  outside  of  the  nations 
historical  time  and  its  system  of  relations  of  affiliation.23  The  English  woman, 
conversely,  is  an  ostensible  metonymy  of  a similarly  idealized  but  external, 
rational,  morally  responsible  civil  nation  composed  of  free  individuals  not 
strictly  bound  by  kinship  ties.24 

Carlos  (and  the  narrator  with  or  through  him)  would  surely  love  to  have 
both  women — the  atemporal,  child-like  natio  and  the  changing  historical,  if 
foreign-cultured,  nation — in  the  privacy  of  his  recently  re-discovered,  if  dis- 
jointed, “homeland.”  This  may  be  why  he  is  unable  to  choose  between  one 
and  the  other.  Cameos  of  very  distinct,  but  each  in  its  own  way  feminine 
habitats,  they  equally  step  out  of  home  boundaries  in  demand  of  his  love. 
This  is  where  the  trouble  begins:  for  all  his  progressive,  anglophile  self,  Carlos 
is  threatened  to  the  point  of  inaction  by  two  only  superficially  antagonistic 
figurations  of  feminine  nationhood  moving  freely  between  the  private  and  the 
public  terrains  to  actively  pursue  him.  No  matter  how  “angelic”  in  semblance 
and  demeanor  their  author  insists  on  fixing  each  of  them,  Georgina  and,  espe- 
cially, “our  interesting  Joaninha”25  display  a want  and  self-determination  that 
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escape  the  bounds  of  his  congealing  masculine  gaze.  In  other  words,  they  both 
escape  enclosure  in  private,  purportedly  ahistorical  and  asexual  domesticity.26 

Brought  together  by  love  and  the  nation’s  travails,  Joana  and  Georgina  are 
companion  pieces  illustrating  how  women’s  common,  yet  culturally  specific, 
monumental  time  intersects  with  the  nation’s  public/male-centered  historical 
time.  Estranged  from  the  first  by  virtue  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
his  birth  and  family  history,  immaturely  reacting  rather  than  conscientiously 
following  the  liberal  ideals  associated  to  the  second,  Carlos  is  incapable  of 
answering  to  any  of  the  women’s  desires  in  the  internally  fractured  time-space 
of  his  “homeland.”  Not  only  does  he  frustrate  the  fulfillment  of  cyclical  or 
“woman’s  time”  but,  what  is  worse,  he  eradicates  it  altogether  as  he  grows 
“fat,  rich  and  become[s]  a baron.”27  Joaninha,  the  embodiment  of  nation , 
goes  mad  and  predictably  withers  away  from  the  pain  of  rejection — Romantic 
appropriations  of  Shakespeare’s  Ophelia  and  the  legend  of  Crazy  Jane  seem  to 
live  on  the  character’s  horizon  (Showalter  10-13).  Georgina,  the  progressive 
civil  nation,  is  led  to  give  up  on  Portugal  and  on  worldly  life  altogether  by 
enclosing  herself  in  a convent  in  her  fatherland.  She  cannot  but  remind  us 
of  the  “entrepreneurial  Mother  Superiors”  responsible  for  the  “feminization 
of  the  clergy”  and  given  to  works  of  charity  in  England  (De  Giorgio  176).  In 
a “homeland”  internally  shattered  by  the  masculine  logic  of  either/or  epito- 
mized in  successive  civil  wars  between  absolutists  and  liberals,  Carlos  repre- 
sents the  pathos  of  a male  national  subject  stuck  on  the  bar  of  that  divide.28 

Neither  the  innate  or  “natural”  community  (Joaninha)  nor  the  foreign 
or  “cultured”  civil  nation  (Georgina)  take,  however,  textual  precedence  over 
Carlos’s  grandmother.  Her  construction  brings  to  mind  an  insidious,  eternal 
feminine  time-space  enslaved  in  the  life  of  private  affects  by  men  similarly 
impotent  to  resolve  the  contradiction  that,  according  to  Hegel,  would  be 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  state.29  The  grandmother  is  the  class,  cul- 
tural, and  national  antithesis  of  “French”  Mme  de  Abrantes  in  relation  to 
the  bygone  era  of  absolutism.  Feeble  and  blind,  she  is  the  scar  disfiguring 
present  national  time:  the  mark  of  an  earlier  time-space  that  gave  birth  to  and 
still  exists,  in  ghostly  form,  within  the  nascent  liberal  nation.  As  reminder 
and  remainder  of  a male-made  history  that  has  not  changed  despite  all  the 
political,  social,  and  cultural  transformations  witnessed  with  the  rise  of  liber- 
alism, the  grandmother  evokes  the  Penelope-like  stance  of  women  through- 
out time,30  or  what  androcentric  mythologies  have  insistently  constructed 
women  to  be,  so  that  their  rightful  owner-masters  may  reclaim  a space  of 
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home  and  national  habitation,  no  matter  for  how  long  or  to  how  many  places 
their  travels  might  take  them. 

The  grandmother  as  autor 

Portrayed  “winding  yarn  on  her  doorstep,  at  the  house  in  the  valley”  ( Travels 
85),  the  grandmother  embodies  a past  historical  time  and,  simultaneously,  a 
transhistorical  feminine  time  suspended  on  the  threshold  of  the  private/public 
dichotomy.  This  is  obviously  not  by  chance:  fated  with  an  ideology  of  gender 
that,  since  the  dawn  of  Western  civilization,  equates  woman  with  weakness — 
“I  am  weak  and  [.  . .]  I am  a woman”  (85,  88) — the  grandmother  is  held 
responsible  for  the  home’s  downfall.  In  terms  of  her  family’s  history,  a history 
that  bears  the  intertextual  stigmata  of  many  an  “odyssey,”  the  grandmother’s 
“weakness”  is  what  would  have  permitted  the  entry  of  an  outsider  into  her 
home.  Once  military  and  then  a scholar,  the  intruder  is,  ironically,  a high 
representative  of  the  community’s  law:  the  district  judge,  Dinis  de  Atalde,  who 
would  later  re-emerge  as  the  repentant,  resentful,  and  misogynist  Friar  Dinis.31 
The  reasons  for  and  extent  of  the  grandmother’s  complicity  in  the  illicit  affair 
resulting  in  Carlos’s  birth  are  purposely  unclear.  After  all,  what  goes  on  inside 
the  home  should  be  a private,  unknown  matter — even  if  it  is  to  reach  the  pub- 
lic proportions  of  legend.  Still,  Garrett  invites  us  to  travel  through  the  mean- 
ders of  the  grandmother’s  story  in  order  to  suggest  how  the  politics  of  affects, 
what  sensitive  souls  would  call  “love,”  are  enmeshed  in  the  nation’s  public 
history.  Along  the  crisscrossed  paths  of  sex  and  history,  there  is  more  than  one 
hint  to  Carlos’s  impossible  coming  into  being  as  a free,  self-determined,  and 
rational  individual,  the  ideal  full-blown  subject  of  the  liberal  nation. 

Although  Carlos  and  Joana’s  grandmother  receives  “a  splendid  settlement” 
(96)  when  the  judge  enters  the  low-reputed  order  of  St.  Francis  in  1825,  it 
is  seemingly  not  the  perspective  of  financial  gain  that  originally  moves  Dona 
Francisca  to  open  the  door  to  the  stranger.  Proud  of  what  had  been  her  fam- 
ily’s “good,  honourable  stock,”  she  refuses,  in  fact,  to  change  “the  modest 
condition  in  which  she  had  lived  until  then”  (96).  There  is  also  no  indica- 
tion that  the  grandmother,  then  the  mother  of  a childless  married  woman 
and  a younger  son,  is  coerced  by  the  district  judge  throughout  the  period  of 
time  during  which  he  was  “a  frequent  visitor  of  that  house”  (96).  According 
to  the  sensible  judgment  of  a neutral  outsider  of  the  family,  “the  English- 
woman,” the  judge  “is  not  so  guilty”  (184).  The  narrator’s  reasoning  in  regard 
to  Joana  and  Georgina’s  tendering  of  “the  monster”  Carlos  suggests  that  here 
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(as  elsewhere)  the  origin  of  all  trouble  falls  on  the  good  old  (arguably  Kantian) 
“female  heart,”  source  of  so  much  “generosity”  that  it  excuses  women’s  “innu- 
merable faults”  (183).32  Since  no  husband  is  mentioned,  not  even  an  absent 
or  dead  one,  the  “weak”  woman-mother,  Dona  Francisca,  would  have  been 
left  unguarded  by  masculine  reason  and  authority.  She  would,  consequently, 
have  not  only  opened  her  door  to  a public  man  but,  in  doing  so,  would 
have  opened  her  own  and  her  married  daughter’s  “female  heart.”  The  absence 
of  her  daughter’s  husband  from  the  home  would  ultimately  have  led  to  the 
adulterous  affair,  given  the  presumed  predisposition  of  women  for  love — 
ironically  a myth  championed  by  nineteenth-century  ideologues  of  mother- 
hood and  femininity  (De  Giorgio  194-97).  Hence,  against  the  grandmother 
who  still  believes  in  love  as  the  ideal  medium  of  human  connection — “it  is 
through  it  and  only  through  it  that  we  attain  the  others” — Friar  Dinis  would 
condemn,  “Woman,  woman!  Love  is  the  last  of  the  virtues”  (88). 

The  implications  that  can  be  abstracted  from  the  tragedy  befalling  the 
grandmother’s  family  due  to  the  feminine  imperative  of  love  may  be  read  in  a 
number  of  ways  related  to  the  troubled  emergence  of  the  liberal  nation,  and 
specifically  to  its  gender  and  sexual  politics.  The  pre-history  of  the  maiden  of 
nightingales’  window  takes  us  inside  a private  space  seemingly  cut  off  from  the 
nation’s  political  destiny  played  out  in  the  public  scene  of  the  civil  war.33  This 
erasure  of  historical  referents  is  indicative  of  how  Francisca’s  home  is  aban- 
doned to  itself,  not  unlike  the  nation  whose  king/father  fled  to  Brazil  in  1808. 
The  mother  reigning  over  this  home  would  plausibly,  then,  embody  the  law  of 
patriarchy  in  a family  context  where  the  Father  is  no  longer  a physical  given. 
Opening  the  door  to  the  judge  and  acquiescing  with  her  daughter’s  adulterous 
love  begins  the  process  whereby  the  symbolic  fiction  of  paternity  is  dislocated. 
The  son  that  is  born  from  her  daughter  and  the  judge  reconstitutes  the  grand- 
mother’s family  under  the  ambiguous  shadow  of,  precisely,  the  “dead  Father.”34 
That  the  daughter’s  husband  is  killed,  along  with  his  brother-in-law  (Dona 
Francisca’s  younger  son)  before  Carlos  is  born  is  thus  important.  By  virtue  of 
these  deaths,  she  becomes  the  sole  stand-in  figure  for  a semblance  of  patriarchy 
that,  in  fact,  never  was.  As  grandmother,  she  is  ironically,  then,  twice  mother- 
guardian  of  the  patriarchal  masquerade  on  which  rests  the  family  home,  the 
supposed  moral  pillar  of  the  civil  nation  under  liberalism.35 

Abstracted  from  the  time  and  space  of  nation,  the  grandmother’s  home 
dramatizes  the  consequences  of  the  separation  between  family  and  state,  civil 
and  political  spheres.  What  is  at  stake  in  the  grandmother’s  story  is  the  imminent 
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penetration  and  cultivation,  if  you  will,  of  the  family  by  a public  man.  The 
sociopolitical  and  not  merely  immoral  presence  of  an  illegitimate  masculine 
power  on  the  home  front  is  presented  here  as  a result  of  womens  agency  (since 
the  grandmother  lets  the  stranger  into  her  home)  and,  simultaneously,  as  a 
result  of  the  supposed  “weakness”  of  women.  At  once  “poor  creatures”  and 
“evils,”  they  must  be  castigated  and,  ultimately,  eradicated  from  the  homeland 
for  having  deterred  masculine  civic  duty  in  the  interests  of  feminine  affect.  If 
maternity  was  upheld  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  not  merely  as  a func- 
tion of  household  governance  and  reproduction  but  as  a way  of  “‘making  men,’ 
that  great  giving  of  life  that  was  not  cursed  like  the  other”  (Fraisse  and  Perrot 
4 and  Di  Giorgio  195;  emphasis  in  original),  the  grandmother  can  rightly, 
therefore,  be  also  considered  “the  author  of  [.  . .]  our  misfortunes”  (Garrett 
242-43).  The  text  ultimately  condemns  her  for  “making  a man”  irredeemably 
cut  off  from  the  Mother,  the  cyclical  time-space  of  nature  and  reproduction 
and,  thus,  cursed  to  live  strictly  by  socio-conventional  (masculinist?)  ties/lies. 

Carlos’s  fall  from  Nature,  figured  essentially  as  an  estrangement  from 
genealogical  ties,  is  what  avails  him  to  become  an  instrument  of  abstract, 
foreign  ideas  (i.e.,  liberalism)  that  do  violence  to  the  traditions  of  the  birth- 
place. To  assert  that  the  latter  is  not  once  associated  with  either  motherland  or 
fatherland  is  to  point  out  the  symbolic  fracture  upon  which  the  liberal  nation 
is  founded.  For  this  reason,  the  narrator  “dreams”  of  reinstating  himself  as  a 
Portuguese  national  and  reinstating  the  nation  as  “Portugal  again”  (146),  and 
decries  the  imminent  death  of  Portugal  as  a “nation  of  miracles,  or  poetry” 
in  an  “age  of  prose”  (166).  Committed  to  the  liberal  cause  imposed  as  a for- 
eign set  of  referents  on  his  native  homeland,  Carlos  is  damned  as  national 
subject,  as  are  all  of  those  who  are  severed  from  the  women-centered  kinship 
ties  organizing  the  original,  “poetic”  birthplace  ( natio ) — the  distant,  not  only 
pre-liberal  but  in  the  end  prelapsarian  paradisiacal  past  from  which  men  and 
women  in  general  cannot  but  be  expelled.36 

For  all  else  that  Garrett’s  text  may  implicitly  or  explicitly  probe,  denounce, 
and  allegorize,  it  engages  and  reflects  upon  the  emergent  phenomenon  of 
women  in  relation  to  the  sign  Woman  in  the  nascent  liberal  Portugal  of  the 
1840s.  Confronted  with  the  blind,  mummified  mother  of  his  sacrificed  lost 
mother  and  with  women  like  Joana  and  Georgina,  who  topple  the  dichotomy 
between  the  feminine  home  and  the  masculine  space  to  actively  demand  him 
as  object  of  desire,  Carlos  finds  himself  with  no  imaginary  ground  of  primary 
identification.  This  accounts  for  his  failed  coming  into  being  as  male  subject 
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the  second  time  around,  that  is,  when  he  comes  back  to  his  birthplace  as  a 
“foreigner”  of  sorts  to  face  the  fiction  of  his  paternal  origin.  He  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  himself  in  the  man  dressed  in  religious  robes,  a man  who  con- 
denses the  shameful,  sinister  past  underlying  his  and,  by  extension,  the  liberal 
nation’s  very  existence.  So,  Carlos  must  run  away  from  and  actually  do  away 
with  women  as  sexually  embodied  subjects  and  from  Woman  as  virtual  place 
of  national  habitation.  His  flight  to  the  scene  of  battle  cannot  but  parody  that 
of  the  narrator  who,  decades  before  him  and  in  relation  to  “that  beauteous 
star  of  the  empire”  already  in  decline,  “French”  Mme  Abrantes,  would  have 
exclaimed,  “How  comfortable  one  feels  here!” 

Conclusion:  From  difference  to  poetry 

More  so  than  symbols  of  nation  or  metaphorical  “bearers  of  the  collective” 
(McClintock  90),  feminine  figures  in  Garrett’s  text  bring  to  mind  what 
Hegel,  interpreting  Antigone’s  choice  to  uphold  family  interests  against  the 
historical  mandate  of  the  state,  characterized  as  “the  everlasting  irony  of  the 
community”  (Hegel  288).  The  grandmother  subverts  the  patriarchal  law  that 
would  prevent  women  from  crossing  the  divide  between  family  and  affective 
matters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  masculine  sphere  of  civic  duty,  on  the 
other — a privilege  that  only  men  were  supposed  to  enjoy,  as  Carlos  does.  She 
thereby  opens  the  cycle  that  would  place  “women’s  time”  in  tandem  with  the 
emergence  of  a civic  community  found  upon  the  erasure  of  women.37  The 
grandmother’s  descendants  end  up  being  sacrificed  to  the  interests  (and  fears) 
of  the  masculine  nation.  However,  the  ironic  woman  survives  (“sitting  in  her 
old  chair,  winding  her  interminable  skein  of  yarn,  like  Penelope  weaving  her 
tapestry”  [220])  to  convoke  women’s  ghost  stories  in  the  story  of  the  writer- 
narrator’s  “mental  travels”  through  the  feminine.38 

Multifarious  projections  of  the  impossible  form/whole  that  the  lacking,  de- 
siring Romantic  male  subject  aims  to  be  or  attain  for  himself,  feminine  figures 
become  thus  privileged  signifiers  of  movement-difference  (or  “travel”)  in  Gar- 
rett’s poetic  recuperation  of  nationhood.  As  dislocations  of  the  Eternal  Woman, 
they  are  virtually  synonymous  with  the  wanderings  of  poetic  language  in  its 
attempt  to  express  what  may  be  conceptualized  as  the  untainted,  socially  un- 
mediated or  “natural”  side  of  man’s  soul  (Michaud  131).  The  narrator’s  fre- 
quently stated  rejection  of  progress,  utilitarianism,  philosophy  and  reason,  “an 
existence  as  absurd  as  this  one  [.  . .]  made  by  [society’s]  laws,  customs,  institu- 
tions and  conventions”  (201),  is  first  and  foremost  a rejection  of  the  masculine 
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symbolic  economy  that  crushes  that  soul  in  the  interests  of  the  homosocial 
bond  mobilizing  the  modern  community,  as  well  as  the  narrative  thereof 

Temporarily  bracketing  this  forward-looking  movement  of  histori- 
cal “father’s  time,”  signaled  by  the  masculine  bourgeois  group  traveling  in 
reverse  direction  from  the  nation’s  capital  to  Santarem,  the  narrator’s  solo 
voyage  to  the  land  of  legend  and  poetry  encapsulated  in  the  maiden’s  window 
translates  an  attempted  radical  regression  to  the  “homeland”  of  his  soul.  Its 
association  with  an  original  maternal  time-space  extensive  to  natio  tellingly 
encounters  the  lost,  dead  Mother.  She  or,  better,  it  evokes  the  unrepresentable 
“chora  semiotica”  that  is  repressed  by,  but  nonetheless  survives  as  a force  of 
poetic  disorder  in  the  language  of  convention,  of  sociability  (Kristeva),  or,  if 
you  will,  of  “prose.”  Being  synonymous  with  interior  truth  in  opposition  to 
the  “lies”  by  which  he  lives,  such  poetic  disorder  is  what  Carlos/the  writer- 
narrator  procures  in  the  images  of  femininity  through  which  he  dislocates 
and  searches  for  himself.39  It  makes  sense  that  such  images  are  the  very  sign 
of  feminine  madness — all  women  that  love  Carlos  are  deemed  “crazy”  by  the 
constitutional  (liberalist)  soldiers,  Carlos  himself  also  being  considered  “crazy” 
(121-22).  For  isn’t  the  outcast  madman  the  figure,  par  excellence , of  poetic 
genius  expressing  true  man’s  soul  in  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century? 

The  privileging  of  poetic  disorder  in  the  “natural”  feminine,  particularly 
in  the  image  of  the  sister-child,  Joaninha,  is  not  by  chance.  She  is  said  to 
embody  and  symbolize  “the  vacillations  of  the  century”  in  her  “green  eyes 
and  [.  . .]  pale  face”  (85).  Corresponding  not  only  to  the  poetry  of  yesteryear 
but,  also,  to  the  prose  of  the  present,  those  “vacillations”  find  expression  in 
all  other  imagistic  projections  of  Woman.  They  are,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
good  Rousseauian  contradictory  fashion,  the  writer-narrator’s/Carlos’  “saving 
Otherness”  figured  in  Georgina,  her  sisters,  and  the  Azorean  lover,  but  they 
are  also  reminders  of  his  fall  from  grace  into  “society’s  evils,”  as  epitomized  by 
the  mother/grandmother.40 

While  the  feminine  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland  may  be  the  space  for  social 
evasion,  critical  self-reflection,  and  thus  poetic  engenderment  in  man’s  soul, 
it  cannot  be  conflated  with  women  as  subjects  of  difference  in  the  nation.  In 
fact,  the  poetic,  disorderly  feminine  here  privileged  as  narcissistic  imaginary 
projection  is  only  possible  at  the  cost  of  erasing  women  from  the  picture.  It 
demands  disassociating  Woman  from  the  female  body,  from  its  sexual  desire, 
from  any  “excitable  feminine  imagination”  (208)  and,  above  all  else,  from 
women’s  reasoning  intellect — “A  woman  cannot  and  should  not  understand 
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a man.  Woe  betide  the  one  who  realizes  it!”  ( Travels  223).  It  is  therefore  not 
a coincidence  that  Carlos  freezes  Joana  in  his  memory  as  the  child,  Joaninha, 
that  he  used  to  “carry  in  [his]  arms  or  on  [his]  back”  in  a paradisiacal  time 
before  time  (133).  Only  as  a little,  docile,  defenseless,  and  supposedly  sexually 
innocent  being  can  Joana  have  any  poetic  saving  value  for  the  socially  damned 
Romantic  man-of-the-world.  From  the  moment,  however,  that  she  displays 
a subjectivity  that  is  not  coincidentally  expressed  in  terms  of  her  insistent 
demand  for  Carlos’s  bodily  presence  as  a full-grown  man,  he  feels  terrorized 
( 1 4 1 ),  eventually  taking  flight  to  the  company  of  men  on  the  battlefield. 

For  all  the  enlightenment  that  the  “poet”  prizes  in  women  like  Georgina, 
for  all  the  innocent,  natural  truth  that  he  attaches  to  the  girl  back  home,  he 
cannot  reconcile  fantasies  of  the  difference  within  the  male  self  with  women 
as  subjects  of  difference  in  the  nation.  And  much  less  with  woman  as  man’s 
equal  in  a national  community  theoretically  conceived  as  a fraternity  of  men. 
In  this  typically  Romantic  quandary,  perhaps  the  only  “travel”  companion 
one  can  expect  to  find  in  a poetic  search  for  the  lost  maternal  Real  of  man’s 
“homeland”  is  fated  to  be  the  incestuous  figure  of  the  sister-child  made  to 
order  by  the  anti-Enlightenment  enfant  du  siecle.  Some  time  later,  Baudelaire 
would  memorialize  the  figure  in  his  Orientalist  “Invitation  au  voyage”  in  the 
volume  Les  fleurs  du  mal:  “Mon  enfant,  ma  soeur,  / Songe  a la  douceur  / 
D’aller  la-bas,  vivre  ensemble!  / Aimer  a loisir,  / Aimer  et  mourir,  / Au  pays 
qui  te  ressemble!” 


Notes 

1 Note  that  in  1922  and  1923,  respectively,  the  first  two  important  periodicals  dedicated 
exclusively  to  the  female  public  appear:  Almeida  Garrett’s  progressive  O Toucador , about  which 
more  will  be  said  below,  and  the  reactionary  Periddico  das  Damas.  See  Leal’s  “Um  seculo  de 
periodicos  femininos”  for  an  overview  of  the  several  publications  dedicated  to  and  eventually 
written  by  women  in  Portugal  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  early  twentieth.  It  is  per- 
haps a good  idea  to  remind  ourselves  that  “[njever  were  women  talked  about  so  much  as  in  the 
nineteenth  century,”  as  Stephane  Michaud  notes  at  the  outset  of  his  study  included  in  Georges 
Duby  and  Michelle  Perrot’s  History  of  Women  in  the  West  (4:  121). 

2 The  traditional  pater  familias  role  is  succinctly  defined  by  Carlos’s  unfathomed  father, 
Friar  Dinis,  in  the  following  terms:  “All  power  was  in  God,  who  delegated  it  to  father  over  son, 
thus  to  the  head  of  a family  over  the  family,  and  thus  from  one  of  these  over  the  State,  but  to 
govern  according  to  the  Gospel  and  with  all  the  republican  austereness  of  the  early  Christian 
principles”  ( Travels  91). 

3 The  philosopher  and  political  theorist  John  Locke  is  credited  with  laying  the  basis  of  liberal- 
ism in  his  Two  Treatises  on  Government  (1690),  where  he  argues  for  the  separation  of  family  and 
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state  at  the  cost  of  the  older  common  principle  of  kinship.  This  separation  would  theoretically 
exclude  women  from  the  world  of  politics,  economics,  and  production,  limiting  them  to  the 
private  sphere  of  family  affairs,  reproduction  and  affects.  See  Nicholson,  especially  pages  1 33—66. 

4 Lacan  associates  metaphor  with  the  question  of  being  and  metonymy  with  its  irrecoverable 
loss — what  he  calls  the  “ manque-a-etre"  of  the  speaking  subject,  dislocated  in  metonymical  substi- 
tutions in  the  signifying  chain  in  a failed  attempt  to  answer  the  mystery  of  where  he  comes  from. 
(Lacan, “Agency  of  the  Letter  in  the  Unconscious”  166-75). 

5 Although  “[wjomen  are  typically  constructed  as  the  symbolic  bearers  of  the  nation” 
(McClintock  90),  they  are  more  often  than  not  the  “signifiers  of  ethnic/national  differences — as 
a focus  and  symbol  in  ideological  discourses  used  in  the  construction,  reproduction  and  trans- 
formation of  ethnic/national  categories”  (Anthias  and  Yuval-Davis  313). 

6 See  also  note  3 above. 

7 In  1 822,  Garrett  publishes  with  the  “Imprensa  liberal”  the  first  periodical  completely  dedicated 
to  women,  O Toucador:  periodico  sem  politico,  dedicado  as  senhoras portuguezas,  Nos.  1-7  (Feb.-Mar. 
1822).  The  phrase  “sem  polftica”  does  not  so  much  corrode  the  progressive  tenor  of  Garretts  publica- 
tion as  it  points  to  the  liberal  belief  that  women  belong  in  the  civil  sphere  of  family  affairs  and  should 
therefore  be  guarded  from  the  influx  of  the  public  world  of  politics.  Irene  Fialho  makes  a convincing 
case  for  the  political  content  of  O Toucador,  suggesting  its  importance  for  understanding  the  ironic 
verve  with  which  Garrett  treats  contemporary  politics  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland  (Fialho  109). 

8 Witness,  for  example,  the  narrator’s  description  of  Joaninha.  He  takes  such  pains  to  empha- 
size her  supposed  natural  beauty  and  demeanor  that  he  ends  up  avowing  his  fault  in  making 
toilettes:  “In  terms  of  style — in  the  style  of  the  foremost  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  arts,  the 
toilette — this  is  a fault,  I know”  (75).  See  Alvaro  Manuel  Machado  for  a good  insight  of  how  the 
art  of  the  toilette  figures  in  Garrett’s  literary  and  personal  dandyism,  or  ironic  Romantic  duplicity. 

9 See  Chapter  XIII,  where  this  position  is  cast  in  characteristically  ambivalent  terms,  pitting 
the  monks  from  the  old  despotic  regime  against  the  barons  representing  the  new  liberal-mate- 
rialist society.  The  monks  merit  an  ironically  sympathetic  opinion,  for  their  “serious  figures” 
are  considered  to  have  been  a redeeming  presence  “among  the  crowds  of  monkeys  and  dolls  in 
tight  jackets  and  bucket  hats,  which  are  typical  of  Europe's  foppish  species'  (79;  emphasis  added). 
The  baron,  by  contrast,  is  considered  a “much  more  noxious  animal  and  more  of  a rodent  [than 
the  monk]”  (81).  In  Chapter  XV,  outlining  Friar  Dinis’s  ideas,  we  read,  for  example:  “To  cure 
a country  that  is  ruined,  like  all  those  in  Europe,  by  means  of  a liberal  revolution,  is  the  same  as 
bleeding  a consumptive”  (92;  emphasis  added). 

10  Although  not  evoking  Kristeva’s  often  quoted  argument,  Anne  McClintock’s  postcolonial 
perspective  confirms  this  dichotomous  gendered  representation  of  national  time,  specifically  in 
relation  to  the  British  narrative  of  nation.  In  it  “women  (like  the  colonized  and  the  working 
class)  [were  figured]  as  inherently  atavistic — the  conservative  repository  of  the  national  archaic. 
[.  . .]  White,  middle-class  men,  by  contrast,  were  seen  to  embody  the  forward-thrusting  agency 
of  national  progress”  (93). 

11  See  Chapter  XXX  for  a critical-theoretical  discussion  of  the  traditional  ballad  of  St.  Iria, 
contrasting  the  written  and  oral  versions.  See  Carlos  Reis  for  a discussion  of  how  Garrett’s  privileg- 
ing of  oral  legends  leads  to  his  recreation  of  the  genre  in  the  long  narrative  poem,  Dona  Branca, 
prefiguring  what  he  would  later  undertake  to  do  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland  (Reis  15-16). 

12  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Ernest  Renan  defined  the  concept:  “A  large  aggre- 
gate of  men,  healthy  in  mind  and  warm  in  heart,  creates  the  moral  conscience  which  we  call  a 
nation”  (Renan  20). 

13  “Portugal  is,  always  was,  a nation  of  miracles,  of  poetry.  Her  prestige  has  been  destroyed; 
we  shall  see  how  she  lives  in  prose"  ( Travels  166;  emphasis  in  the  original).  The  idea  echoes 
Hegel’s  famous  dictum  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  an  age  of  prose. 
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14  Hobsbawm  discusses  the  “mass  production  of  public  monuments”  as  the  third  major 
undertaking  in  the  invention  of  tradition  in  France  of  the  Third  Republic,  the  first  two  being 
secular,  public  education  and  public  ceremonies,  respectively  (264—65).  To  this  and  particularly 
in  view  of  how  Garretts  text  critically  engages  historiography,  we  should  add  how  the  mass 
circulation  of  the  printed  word  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  only  decisive  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  modern  “nation,”  following  Benedict  Anderson’s  argument,  but  was  also  an  integral 
part  of  the  invention  of  tradition. 

15  That  is,  the  substitution  of  the  old  Church-centered  absolutist  order,  represented  by  the 
spiritually  and  hence  more  aesthetically  inclined  monks,  with  the  materialist  barons  of  liberalism 
would  have  brought  about  the  unsightly  changes  in  national  monuments  and  public  buildings. 

16  The  diatribe  against  the  corruption  to  which  national  monuments  have  been  sub- 
jected, especially  “in  the  last  century”  (153),  comes  to  a dramatic  climax  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
XLI,  when  the  narrator  decides  once  and  for  all  to  leave  Santarem,  a microcosm  of  Portugal: 
“Curses  on  the  hands  that  have  defiled  you,  Santarem;  that  have  dishonored  you,  Portugal;  that 
have  demeaned  and  degraded  you,  nation  that  has  lost  everything,  even  the  landmarks  of  your 
history”  (203). 

1 I borrow  from  Homi  Bhabha’s  often  quoted  distinction  between  the  “pedagogical”  narra- 
tive of  nation,  founded  on  a myth  of  origins  presupposing  consensus  and  cohesion  of  a People, 
and  “the  performative  [that]  introduces  a temporality  of  the  ‘in-between’”  allowing  for  the 
inscription  of  “cultural  difference  and  the  heterogenous  histories  of  contending  peoples,  antago- 
nistic authorities,  and  tense  cultural  locations”  (299). 

18  “The  campino,  like  the  saloio,  has  the  stamp  of  African  races;  these  others  [ ilhavos ] are  of 
Pelasgian  stock:  regular,  mobile  features,  an  agile  frame”  ( Travels  24). 

19  Referring  to  the  shady  Azambuja  inn,  complete  with  a witch  at  the  door,  where  the  previ- 
ous chapter  had  ended,  the  narrator  informs  “the  benevolent  reader”  about  the  literary  context 
that  informs  the  design  of  this  Romantic  locus  (in  opposition  to  Cervantes’s  posada ):  “What  inn 
should  it  be,  now,  in  the  year  1843,  under  the  very  nose  of  Victor  Hugo,  with  Doctor  Faust  run- 
ning round  in  our  heads  and  the  Mysteres  de  Paris  in  everyone’s  hands?”  ( Travels  3 1 ; my  emphasis). 

20  I am  referring  here  implicitly  to  Maria  da  Fonte,  the  leader  of  the  popular  revolt  in  1 846, 
which  mobilized  a great  number  of  women  among  rural  peasants  and  a variety  of  ideologically 
distinct  forces  against  the  abuses  of  power  bv  the  regime  of  the  enlightened  despot,  Costa  Cabral 
(Marques  3:  24—25). 

21  “I  am  talking  about  modesty  and  we  live  in  Portugal.  [.  . .]  Yet  modesty  can  be  almost 
entirely  a failing  in  a man  if  it  be  excessive  [...].  In  a woman  it  is  always  a virtue”  (Garrett  36). 

22  Michela  De  Giorgio  notes  how  not  only  clerics  but  also  historians,  philosophers,  and 
men  of  letters  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  tended  to  characterize  females  according  to 
“‘national  types.’  From  these  derived  specific  moral  behaviors:  degrees  of  passion,  sentimen- 
tality, willingness  to  sacrifice,  marital  obedience,  and  so  on”  (170).  Obviously,  Joaninha  and 
Georgina  embody  two  such  different  “national  types.” 

23  Critics  of  the  novel  generally  concur  in  seeing  Joaninha  as  a representation  of  the  natural, 
stable  homeland  or  place  of  birth,  in  this  case,  the  valley  of  Santarem.  Because  of  the  semantics 
of  nature  that  inform  her  description,  she  is  not  on  the  side  of  reason  and  reflection,  as  Geor- 
gina, but  on  the  side  of  intuition  and  emotion  (see,  for  example,  Reis  73-74  and  83). 

24  My  juxtaposition  of  Joaninha  and  Georgina  is  somewhat  inspired  by  “the  inner/outer 
distinction”  discussed  by  Radhakrishnan  in  relation  to  gender  and  Indian  nationalism  (84). 

25  John  Parker  misses  the  point  by  translating  the  “que  era  feito  da  nossa  pobre  velha,  da 
nossa  interessante  Joaninha?”  of  the  Portuguese  original  (88)  as  “what  had  happened  to  our 
old  woman  and  to  our  adorable  Joaninha?”  (110).  In  juxtaposing  “poor  old”  and  “interesting,” 
Garrett  suggests  the  unexpected  possibilities,  the  fluidity  of  the  young  Joaninha  as  a woman  in 
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contrast  to  the  historical  scars  weighing  down  on  and  limiting  the  grandmother.  “Adorable” 
translates  nothing  of  this  potential  for  surprise  in  the  character  of  the  young  woman. 

26  As  the  grandmother  asserts,  rejecting  Friar  Dinis’s  warning  that  Joaninha  will  be  in  dan- 
ger living  “among  the  soldiery,”  “she  is  more  sensible,  more  courageous,  healthier  and  stronger 
than  most  men,  let  alone  women”  (110).  About  the  superior  “virility”  of  Georgina’s  character, 
one  need  only  remember  how,  in  Chapters  XXXII-I1I,  she  confronts  the  weakness  of  her  ex- 
lover and  many  times  liar,  Carlos,  denying  her  love  for  him  and  swearing  that  he  shall  belong  to 
his  cousin,  the  “innocent  creature”  that  she  had  “taken  under  [her]  protection”  (178). 

27  At  the  closing  of  the  narrative,  Friar  Dinis  reports  to  the  narrator  that  Carlos  “‘has  grown 
fat,  rich  and  become  a baron’”  and  that  ‘“Joaninha  went  mad  and  died.  Georgina  is  the  abbess 
of  a convent  in  England’”  (244) 

28  In  his  Either/Or  (1843,  2 vols.),  Soren  Kierkegaard  posits  the  existence  of  two  spheres 
of  action:  the  aesthetic,  related  to  the  pleasures  of  life  and  to  the  private  sphere;  and  the  ethic, 
related  to  social,  political,  and  religious  duties.  The  problem  with  Carlos  as  both  an  individ- 
ual and  as  a metonymy  of  the  (male)  national  subject  is  that  he  does  not  conscientiously  and 
freely  embrace  hedonist  pleasures  or,  even  less,  follow  an  ethical  course  of  action  in  the  political 
sphere.  Remember  that  he  becomes  terrorized  and  eventually  takes  flight  to  the  battleground  in 
a final  cowardly  flight  away  from  Joana’s  demand  of  physical  love  (141). 

29  As  it  is  known,  Garrett  makes  an  ironic,  indirect  reference  to  Hegel’s  Phenomenology  of  the 
Spirit  in  Chapter  II,  where  he  argues  that  the  two  principles  that  govern  the  world,  namely  spiritu- 
alism and  materialism,  “are  always  together,  the  one  some  way  behind,  the  other  going  on  ahead, 
often  getting  in  each  other’s  way,  rarely  helping  one  another,  but  always  progressing  (28).  Garrett’s 
critique  of  Hegel’s  dialectic  is  here  given  in  nutshell:  there  can  apparently  be  no  dialectical  synthesis 
but,  rather,  conflictive  co-existence  between  the  life  of  the  senses  and  the  flesh  (related  to  women 
and  animal/family  life)  and  the  life  of  the  spirit  (related  to  men  and  ethics  in  civil  society).  This 
being  so,  “the  march  of  social  progress”  (28)  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  dialectical  movement  leading 
to  the  state,  as  an  ideal  synthesis  between  the  two  former  stages  of  existence  but,  rather,  in  the  very 
process — the  travels  and  travails — of  the  conflict  between  private  and  moral/political  contingencies. 

30  Ivone  Leal  (1983)  argues  that,  despite  the  political  changes  brought  about  with  the  onset 
of  liberalism,  the  submission  of  women  to  men  in  the  family  was  not  essentially  altered.  “Papeis 
familiares  que  supoem  uma  hierarquia:  inferior  ao  marido,  a mulher  deve-lhe  submissao.  E 
capaz  de  governar  a casa,  mas  incapaz  de  se  governar  a si  mesma”  (354). 

31  The  Friar’s  constant  reproach  of  woman’s  weakness  mechanically  echoed  by  the  grand- 
mother, though  in  self-defense,  comes  to  a violent  climax  when  the  latter  reminds  him  of  her 
“unhappy  daughter”:  “‘Silence,  woman!  Do  not  invoke  the  devil  I carry  incarnate  in  my  breast 
[...].  Woman,  woman!  . . . this  corpse  has  one  live  spot  in  its  heart  [.  . .]  and  your  egoism  has 
put  its  finger  on  that  very  spot,  woman!”  (103;  my  emphasis). 

32  The  idea  that  women  are  governed  by  passion  (rather  than  reason),  thus  making  them 
incapable  of  citizenship,  is  found  in  Kant  (see,  for  example,  Mendus). 

33  Note  that  while  there  are  plenty  of  references  to  the  civil  war  as  a necessary  background 
for  the  maiden’s  story,  the  grandmother’s  story  is  narrated  without  any  reference  to  political 
events,  as  if  taking  place  in  a historical  vacuum. 

34  I am  here  indebted  to  Lacan’s  discussion  of  the  paternal  function,  based  on  Freud’s  read- 
ing of  the  Oedipus  myth  (Lacan,  especially  310-11). 

35  For  women  as  a stronghold  of  affects,  sexuality,  morality,  and  family  inheritances  in  the 
newly  reified  civil  sphere  of  the  family  under  liberalism,  see  Nicholson,  especially  page  132. 

36  Despite  the  “exceptionality”  of  their  characters  (Reis  71,  75),  Carlos  and  Joana  are  also 
representations  of  men  and  women  in  general,  who,  like  them,  are  “expelled  for  ever  from  the 
paradise  of  delights  in  which  they  had  been  born”  ( Travels  119). 
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37  See,  for  example,  Fraisse  (52),  and  see  also  note  28  above. 

38  I am  here  alluding  to  Blake,  whose  “The  Mental  Traveller”  suggests  how  every  woman  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  Woman,  a projection  of  the  poet  in  his  search  to  complete  himself  as  a superior 
androgynous  subject  (Hoeveler  7—8). 

39  “I  lied  to  you,  I lied  to  myself  and  I was  not  truthful  to  anyone”  (224);  “I  lied:  men  are 
always  lying.  I hate  lies.  I have  never  willingly  lied  and  yet  my  whole  life  is  a lie”  (225). 

40  In  regard  to  this  contradictory  pull  of  the  image  of  Woman,  inspired  by  Rousseau,  see  for 
example,  Michaud  129-31. 
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(Re)imagining  Masculinities  and  the  Nation  in  Garrett's 
Travels  in  My  Homeland 


Fernando  Beleza 


Benedict  Anderson’s  groundbreaking  work  Imagined  Communities'.  Reflections 
on  the  Origin  and  Spread  of  Nationalism  has  greatly  influenced  the  literary  and 
cultural  analysis  of  nationhood,  national  identity,  and  nationalism  in  the  last 
three  decades.  According  to  Anderson,  nation-ness  is  a “cultural  artifact”  (4) 
formed  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  deeply  linked  to  emerging  cultural 
practices  such  as  the  development  of  the  novel  and  the  newspaper.  Both  prac- 
tices, he  argues,  mark  a shift  in  the  mode  of  “apprehending  the  world,  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  made  it  possible  to  think  the  nation”  (22).  On  the  one 
hand,  the  near  simultaneity  of  the  communication  conveyed  by  the  newspaper 
provided  a sense  of  calendrical  coincidence  between  the  writing  and  the  reading 
within  the  borders  of  the  linguistic  community;  on  the  other  hand,  the  “immer- 
sion of  the  novel  in  homogenous,  empty  time,”  in  contrast  to  the  prefatory 
genealogies  of  ancient  chronicles  and  holy  books,  “is  a precise  analogue  of  the 
idea  of  nation,  which  is  also  conceived  as  a solid  community  moving  steadily 
down  (or  up)  history”  (26).  More  precisely,  both  practices  were  instrumental  in 
the  creation  of  a modern  sense  of  time  and  space,  as  well  as  crucial  to  the  reshap- 
ing of  social  bonds  among  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Europeans,  so 
that  they  became  members  of  large,  linguistically  delimited  communities — “the 
kind  of  imagined  community  that  is  the  nation”  (25). 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  nation  and  nationalism  for  various  kinds 
of  identity  politics,  an  examination  of  the  intertwining  of  categories  such  as 
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gender  and  sexuality  in  the  historical  construction  of  the  concepts  of  nation- 
hood and  national  identity  is  absent  from  Anderson’s  analysis.  The  author’s 
gender  blindness  results,  as  Mary  Louise  Pratt  remarks  in  her  essay  “Woman, 
Literature  and  National  Brotherhood,”  in  the  repetition,  at  a theoretical  level, 
of  the  very  same  androcentrism  displayed  in  the  modern  idea  of  the  nation 
as  a fraternal  community.  Devising  the  need  to  place  gender  along  with  other 
categories,  such  as  race  and  class,  as  well  as  with  their  intersecting  relations, 
in  the  cultural  and  historical  analysis  of  nationhood  and  national  politics  of 
identity,  recent  scholarship  has  been  asking  how  “these  categories  interact 
with,  constitute,  or  otherwise  illuminate  each  other”  (2),  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  editors  of  Nationalisms  and  Sexualities.  George  Mosses  examination  of 
the  creation  of  modern  masculinity  in  his  The  Image  of  Man  is  exemplary,  in 
this  context,  and  highly  relevant  for  the  purposes  of  reading  Garrett’s  novel, 
as  I will  suggest.  Mosse  establishes  a connection  between  the  modern  recon- 
figuration of  gender  identities  and  other  historical  transformations  that  have 
occurred  in  the  same  period.  He  argues  that  contemporary  Western  hegem- 
onic masculinities  began  to  form  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  a process  deeply  related  to  other  social,  cultural,  and  political  factors,  such 
as  the  fall  of  the  ancien  regime , the  rise  and  consolidation  of  the  new  bourgeois 
order,  and  the  emergence  of  the  modern  idea  of  the  nation.  However,  these 
new  constructions  of  masculinity  did  not  represent  a sudden  shift  from  pre- 
vious hegemonic  styles.  In  fact,  this  change  was  a slow  process  of  reconfigu- 
ration and  reconstruction,  which  cannot  be  understood  outside  its  context. 
Similar  to  the  points  made  by  the  critics  of  Anderson’s  gender  blindness  in 
Imagined  Communities , Mosses  examination  of  the  modern  reconfiguration 
of  masculinity  underlines  the  interconnection  between  categories  of  iden- 
tity— both  at  the  roots  of  their  constitution  and  at  the  level  of  their  histori- 
cally situated  reconfigurations — and  other  cultural  phenomena.  In  light  of 
this  interconnectedness  in  the  broadly  understood  system  of  modern  culture, 
I will  attempt  to  show  in  this  essay  that  the  ideologically  marked  representa- 
tions of  masculinity  and  male  homosocial  bonds  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland , 
which  are  intertwined  with  the  narrator’s  problematization  of  the  nation’s 
decadence,  reveal  dimensions  of  Garrett’s  gender  and  sexual  politics  in  which 
homosocial  relations  and  nationalist  discourse  play  a greater  role  than  hetero- 
sexual relationships  in  the  construction  and  definition  of  ideal  masculinity.1 
Through  the  following  reading,  I will  endeavor  not  only  to  contribute  to  the 
still-open  debate  on  Garrett’s  literary  work  and  ideology,  but  also  to  shed  light 
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upon  dimensions  of  the  reconfiguration  of  modern  masculinities  and  socially 
sanctioned  male  homosocial  bonds  amid  the  consolidation  of  the  bourgeois 
order.  Garrett’s  Travels  in  My  Homeland , as  I will  argue,  reveals  an  intricate 
web  in  which  representations  of  gender  and  nationhood  correlate  with  and 
illuminate  each  other,  which  adds  to  its  long-recognized  literary  value  a con- 
comitant relevance  for  the  more  broadly  drawn  analyses  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Portuguese  history  and  culture. 

Travels  in  My  Homeland  is  a crucial  text  in  Portuguese  Romanticism,  as 
well  as  within  Garrett’s  literary  production  and  ideological  development. 
Born  in  1799,  Garrett  lived  through  a decisive  period  of  Portuguese  history, 
in  which  the  structures  of  the  ancien  regime  were  gradually  and  painfully  over- 
thrown and  the  modern  state  came  into  existence.  As  the  narrator  of  Trav- 
els in  My  Homeland  affirms,  Garrett’s  “mere  instinct  for  liberal  ideas”  (61), 
theoretically  consolidated  in  his  early  years  as  a law  student  in  Coimbra,  led 
him  to  a politically  engaged  life.  His  political  thinking  evolved  from  a youth- 
ful hopefulness  in  liberalism  and  the  nation’s  ability  for  regeneration  at  the 
dawn  of  the  ancien  regime  to  a severely  critical  analysis  of  his  contemporary 
Portugal,  characterized  by  political  instability  and  attempting  to  recover  from 
years  of  civil  war.  The  late  Garrett  who  travels  to  Santarem  is  quite  different 
from  the  young  enthusiastic  poet  of  the  liberal  revolutionary  cause:  the  hope 
in  the  ideals  of  freedom,  equality,  and  justice,  which  considerably  defines  his 
early  work,  is  now  absent  from  the  surface  of  the  text  and  has  given  place  to 
deep  desolation  as  concerns  the  nation  in  a state  of  moral  and  physical  ruin, 
as  well  as  humanity  itself.  In  1843,  when  he  started  to  write  of  his  journey 
from  Lisbon  through  Ribatejo,  Garrett  viewed  the  country,  as  Ofelia  Paiva 
Monteiro  puts  it,  as  already  “freed  from  the  omnipotence  of  the  friars,”  but 
fallen  “in  the  even  more  evil  hands  of  the  barons”  (16;  trans.  mine).  It  is  in  a 
portrayed  context  of  national  degeneration,  disdain  for  the  country’s  material 
and  symbolic  patrimony,  and  moral  decadence  during  the  years  preceding  the 
Regeneragao  that  the  first  diegetic  strand  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland , that  of 
the  traveling,  is  situated.  More  specifically,  the  first  day  of  the  narrator’s  jour- 
ney is  the  “17th  of  July,  in  this  year  of  grace  1843”  (22),  and  the  last  is  little 
less  than  a week  later,  on  the  22nd. 

Apart  from  the  first  diegetic  strand  of  the  narrator’s  physical  and  intellec- 
tual digressions,  an  analysis  of  the  novel’s  narrative  structure  reveals  two  oth- 
ers: the  story  of  Carlos  and  Joaninha,  told  by  the  same  narrator,  and  Carlos’s 
confessional  letter — situated  at  the  hypo-diegetic  and  hypo-hypo-diegetic 
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levels  respectively.  The  diegetic  strand  of  the  journey  is,  however,  structurally 
and  thematically  unified  with  the  other  two.  On  the  one  hand,  Chapter  XLIII 
establishes  the  definitive  structural  binding,  through  a mutual  contamination 
of  the  diegetic  and  hypo-diegetic  strands,  or  metalepsis,  when  the  narrator 
meets  Friar  Dinis  and  Joaninhas  grandmother  in  person,  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow of  Joaninhas  house.  On  the  other,  the  narrator’s  access  to  and  reading 
of  Carlos’s  autobiographical  letter  collapses  the  structural  autonomy  of  the 
hypo-hypo-diegetic  strand.  When  considered  thematically,  the  unity  of  the 
three  diegetic  strands  has  been  widely  acknowledged.  According  to  Jacinto 
do  Prado  Coelho,  the  narrator’s  digressions  on  the  state  of  the  nation  and  its 
moral  and  physical  decadence  have  their  own  metaphorical  equivalents  in  the 
story  of  Carlos  and  Joaninha: 

A transforma^o  de  Carlos  em  barao  e candidato  a deputado  [.  . .]  liga-se  a ideia 
de  vitoria  do  materialismo  na  epoca  de  Garrett,  que  e uma  das  constantes  do  livro; 
e a posi^ao  politica  de  Frei  Dinis  [.  . .]  deve  coincidir  em  parte  com  a do  autor, 
em  1 843  ja  desenganado  das  “abstracts  de  escola”  e convencido  de  que  nao  ha 
liberalismo  autentico  sem  o espfrito  do  envangelho.  (149) 

Similarly,  through  drawing  both  structural  and  thematical  links,  Kathryn 
Bishop-Sanchez  argues  that  the  story  of  Carlos  and  Joaninha  is  diegetically 
situated  on  a “pedestal”  (199),  illustrating  from  that  privileged  position  Gar- 
rett’s own  ideological  discourse  as  a “mise  en  abime  of  Garrett’s  ideas  expressed 
throughout  the  text”  (200).  As  the  starting  point  for  a reading  of  the  inter- 
twining of  masculinity  and  nationhood  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland,  I suggest 
that  this  thematical  and  structural  unity,  along  with  its  ideological  dimension, 
also  reveals  a male  homosocial  subtext,  which  has  yet  to  be  considered  in  Gar- 
rettian  scholarship.  In  fact,  as  I will  argue,  it  allows  us  to  perceive  the  central 
role  that  the  correlation  of  textual  national  imagining  with  male  homosocial- 
ity plays  in  Garrett’s  political  discourse  and  idealization  of  masculinity. 

The  history  of  the  novel’s  publication,  along  with  its  dialogical  communi- 
cative economy,  may  be  considered  to  reflect,  even  under  superficial  scrutiny, 
the  transformations  Anderson  linked  to  the  rise  of  the  modern  idea  of  the 
nation.  First  published  in  folhetins  in  Revista  Universal  Lisbonense  between 
1843  and  1846,  and  then  in  book  form  (1846),  the  text  went  from  a more 
simultaneous  kind  of  communication  between  the  narrator  and  the  physical 
reader  to  a more  deferred  type,  maintaining  however  the  textual  “immersion 
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[. . .]  [in  its  own]  homogeneous,  empty  time.”2  As  Carlos  Reis  affirms  in  “Leitura 
e leitora  nas  ‘Viagens’  de  A.  Garrett,”  the  marks  of  an  initial  publication  in  a 
periodical  remain  in  the  novels  textual  communicative  strategies  that  attempt 
to  guide  the  reader  and  control  his  or  her  expectations:  e.g.,  the  summaries  at 
the  beginning  of  each  chapter,  certain  dialogical  aspects  of  the  narrator’s  inter- 
pellations of  his  readers — generally  male,  sporadically  female — which  often 
attempt  to  (re)  capture  their  attention  and  recall  what  has  been  said  in  previous 
chapters  (8).  The  dialogical  character  of  the  novel,  however,  has  deeper  implica- 
tions as  well.  In  fact,  the  communicative  economy  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland  is 
at  the  core  of  the  book’s  political  contours;  moreover,  as  I will  discuss  below,  it  is 
deeply  implicated  in  the  narrator’s  ideological  discourse,  insofar  as  it  intertwines 
the  construction  of  meaning,  textual  national  imagining,  and  the  constitution 
of  male  homosocial  bonds  or  the  representation  of  their  suspension. 

The  discourse  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland  is  substantially  masculine.  The 
only  exception  is  the  “trova  de  Santa  Iria ’ in  Chapter  XIII  in  which  the  narra- 
tor is  Santa  Iria  herself:  ironically,  she  is  a woman  whose  throat  has  been  cut. 
The  other  narrative  voices  are  those  of  the  male  narrator — who  also  appro- 
priates for  himself  the  story  of  Carlos  and  Joaninha,  told  to  him  by  a travel 
companion — and  of  Carlos,  in  his  letter  to  Joaninha.  Considering  only  the 
male  voices,  I shall  leave  Carlos’s  confessions  aside  for  now  and  concentrate 
on  the  discourse  of  the  narrator  and  on  his  textual  addressee,  the  reader.3  The 
frequent  interpellation  of  the  reader  by  the  male  narrator  in  Travels  in  My 
Homeland  has  often  been  discussed  by  scholars,  who  have  not  been  in  agree- 
ment, however,  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  gender  divide  underlying 
this  address.  The  implications  of  the  author’s  usage  of  both  “leitor”  [male 
reader]  and  “leitora(s)”  [female  reader(s)],  in  lieu  of  just  the  male/universal- 
izing  “leitor” — as  Garrett’s  contemporary  Portuguese  would  allow — are  cru- 
cial for  a reading  of  the  correlation  between  gender  and  national  imagining 
in  Travels  in  My  Homeland.  Carlos  Reis  has  argued  that  Garrett’s  sporadic 
addressing  of  the  female  reader(s)  does  not  negate  the  universalizing  character 
of  the  masculine  noun  used  on  other  occasions  ( Introdugao  10).  Nevertheless, 
as  Victor  K.  Mendes  remarks,  if  the  noun  “leitor”  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland 
has  a universalizing  scope,  then  why  does  the  narrator  on  some  occasions 
make  such  distinctions  along  gender  lines  (43)?  From  Reis’s  perspective,  the 
addressing  of  the  “leitor”  includes  both  male  and  female  readers;  hence,  the 
addressing  of  the  “leitora(s)”  is  an  occasional  aberration  that  excludes  the 
male  reader  momentarily  from  the  interpellation.  If  by  using  a universalizing 
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male  noun,  the  narrator  already  includes  both  male  and  female  readers,  does 
it  then  follow  that  his  use  of  “leitora(s)”  represents  an  exclusion  of  the  male  at 
certain  moments,  the  female  being  therefore  always  present  as  the  narrator’s 
addressee?  Or  perhaps,  contrary  to  Reis’s  proposal,  both  usages  are  instead 
mutually  exclusionary?  As  I will  argue,  the  division  of  gendered  spheres  under- 
lying the  addressing  of  both  “leitor”  and  “leitora(s)”  shows  that  the  usage  of 
the  male  noun  does  not  have  a non-gendered  universalizing  character,  and 
that  the  addressing  of  the  “leitora(s)”  does  not  represent  an  occasional  exclu- 
sion of  the  male  reader.  Moreover,  I will  propose  that  the  gendered  division  in 
the  addressing  of  the  reader,  along  with  the  ideologically  marked  representa- 
tion of  male  homosocial  bonds  (or  their  suspension),  reflects  the  permanent 
instability  of  the  female  subject  within  the  masculine  national  imagining  in 
Travels  in  My  Homeland  and  the  novel’s  male  homosocial  subtext. 

The  addressing  of  the  “leitor” — only  once  in  the  plural  form  (123) — hap- 
pens mainly  in  moments  of  the  narrator’s  reflections  on  Portuguese  culture, 
its  past  and  its  present,  which  are  frequently  linked  to  the  narrator’s  “archaeo- 
logical studies”  (187)  or  to  the  process  of  telling  the  story  of  Carlos  and  Joan- 
inha.  These  interpellations  always  involve  a positive  qualification  of  the  bond 
between  the  narrator  and  the  reader — e.g.,  “dear”  (49) — or  of  the  reader  him- 
self, who  is  said  to  be  “benevolent”  (27)  and  “indulgent”  (126).  Through 
his  empathetic  address  of  a reader , along  with  the  exclusion  of  “hypocrites” 
from  a community  of  eligible  readers  (“I  am  not  talking  to  the  hypocrites” 
[126]),  the  narrator  both  suggests  a strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  proximity 
and  mutual  identification  between  himself  and  his  reader  and  contributes  to 
the  collective  definition  of  ideal  readers  (“leitores”)  by  naming  at  least  some 
of  those  who  are  to  remain  outside  the  margins  of  this  idealized  community. 
Further,  the  narrator’s  empathetic  treatment  of  the  reader  reveals  a crucial 
strategic  move  towards  the  construction  of  meaning  in  which  this  suggested 
particularization  and  proximity  also  play  a significant  role.  In  Chapter  XXVII 
the  narrator  arrives  in  Santarem.  He  greets  “the  patriarchal  symbol  of  our 
ancient  existence”  (149)  in  its  olive  groves  and  digresses  on  Portuguese  cul- 
ture, architecture,  and  the  glorious  past  while  describing  the  town.  He  writes 
about  Santarem: 


And  all  deserted,  all  silent,  mute,  dead!  One  thinks  one  is  entering  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  an  extinct  people,  of  a nation  that  was  powerful  and  famous  but  disappeared 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  left  only  the  monuments  of  its  gigantic  constructions. 
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On  the  left,  the  huge  convent  of  Sitio,  or  of  Jesus,  then  the  convent  das 
Donas,  followed  by  that  of  St  Dominic,  famous  for  the  tomb  of  our  Portuguese 
Faust.  . . . Opposite,  the  ancient  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara  and  next  to  it  the  low 
Gothic  arches  of  St  Francis,  about  whose  last  superior,  the  austere  Friar  Dinis,  I 
have  told  you  so  much,  dear  reader,  and  have  as  much  again  to  tell  you!  (150) 

The  now  empty  streets  of  Santarem  are  simultaneously  a synecdoche  of  the 
decaying  nation  and  the  scenery  for  the  exemplary  story  of  Friar  Dinis,  struc- 
turally and  ideologically  binding  the  diegetic  strands  of  the  journey  and  the 
metaphorical  tale  of  the  “maiden  of  the  nightingales”  (148).  The  narrator’s 
position  is  one  of  visual,  diegetic,  and  intellectual  agency  in  relation  to  the 
addressed  reader;  he  subjectively  chooses  what  and  how  his  interlocutor  will 
almost  photographically  see.  Likewise,  he  guides  the  reader  through  the  vari- 
ous diegetic  strands,  explicitly  managing  his  expectations  and  conditioning 
his  reading.  The  suggestion  of  a certain  degree  of  affection  between  the  two 
entities  functions  in  this  unequal  relation  as  an  attempt  to  involve  the  reader 
in  an  active  process  of  reading  and  interpreting  signs  of  “the  profound  idea 
that  is  concealed  beneath  this  frivolous  appearance  of  a brief  trip”  (27),  as 
well  as  beneath  the  “story  of  the  maiden  of  the  nightingales,”  written  down 
for  the  reader’s  own  “benefit”  (147).  However,  as  Mendes  shows,  the  reader  in 
Garrett’s  book  functions  as  a strategy  of  “hermeneutic  orientation,”  rejecting 
any  “constructivist  democratization  of  meaning”  (54).  In  the  reading  process, 
the  narrator’s  role  is  that  of  a mentor,  a guide  to  the  uncovering  of  fixed  and 
eternal  meanings:  the  “eternal  truths”  (217).  The  signs  of  these  eternal  “pro- 
found idea[s],”  at  the  same  time  universal  and  national — just  as  the  “Blessed 
Friar  Gil”  is  the  “Portuguese  Faust,”  a national  figure  described  in  universal 
terms — are  disseminated  through  the  different  diegetic  strands  of  the  text  “for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  [.  . .]  [the]  benevolent  reader”  (60).  The 
“leitor”  may  have  access  to  this  knowledge  in  the  narrator’s  digressions  on 
culture  and  society  by  reading  the  monumental  signs  of  Santarem’s  past — “the 
book  of  stone  in  which  is  inscribed  the  most  interesting  and  poetic  part  of 
our  chronicles”  (157) — and  in  Carlos’s  and  Friar  Dinis’s  personal  stories,  the 
ideologically  marked  metaphors  of  the  nation’s  problematic  present.4 

In  its  political  dimension,  the  “story  of  the  maiden  of  the  nightingales” 
is  most  of  all  the  tale  of  a complex  and,  for  a substantial  part  of  the  narrative 
as  well,  secret  relation  between  a father  and  a son,  Friar  Dinis  and  Carlos, 
who  represent  the  old  and  new  generations,  the  old  and  new  Portugal,  with 
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the  civil  war  and  the  nation’s  concomitant  ideological  disintegration  in  the 
backdrop.  Both  female  figures,  Joaninha  and  the  grandmother,  are  peripheral 
to  this  central  relationship,  whose  representation  allegorically  extends  to  the 
level  of  the  family  the  suspension  of  male  bonds  in  a country  divided  into 
political  factions  and  in  an  undefined  present  amid  civil  war.  Friar  Dinis, 
the  father,  is  an  uncompromising  absolutist,  “a  man  of  austere  principles,  of 
rigid  beliefs  [.  . .]  with  the  strength  of  the  great  intellectual  and  moral  truths” 
(90);  he  stands  unconditionally  for  the  principles  of  the  old  monarchy,  “even 
if  those  who  invoked  it  were  lying  hypocrites”  (91).  Carlos,  the  son,  is  on 
the  opposite  side;  he  is  a liberal,  a soldier  in  the  constitutional  army  who  has 
experienced  exile  and  political  struggle,  both  intellectually  and  in  the  bat- 
tlefield. He  has  fled  his  home  in  the  valley  for  supposing  it  to  be  “polluted 
by  a great  sin  [.  . .]  [and]  defiled  by  a terrible  crime”  (224).  Wanting  to  leave 
his  past  and  to  purify  himself  of  its  “sin,”  he  leaves  his  grandmother  and 
his  cousin  Joaninha  and  goes  to  study  in  Coimbra,  where  he  will  later  give 
voice  to  his  liberal  ideas,  which  ultimately  will  lead  him  into  exile.  The  crime 
Carlos  has  envisaged  was  committed  by  Dinis  de  Atafde — the  secular  name 
of  his  father,  the  man  who  later  becomes  Friar  Dinis — as  the  murderer  of 
both  the  husband  of  Carlos’s  mother,  who  was  his  mistress,  and  the  husband’s 
brother,  Joaninha’s  father.  Dinis  de  Atafde,  “the  destroyer  and  the  dishonor 
of  [.  . .]  [the]  whole  family”  (186),  as  Friar  Dinis  calls  himself  to  his  son,  over 
whom  “there  hung  a tremendous  accusation  which  had  made  him,  Carlos, 
quit  his  parents’  home”  (129),  killed  without  knowing  whom  he  was  killing, 
and  in  self-defense.  The  corpses  were  carried  away  by  the  floodwaters  and 
discovered  only  when  too  decomposed  to  denounce  the  crime.  However,  the 
crime  did  not  go  unpunished.  Dinis’s  love  affair  with  Carlos’s  mother  and 
the  violent  crime  he  has  committed  provoke  in  him  a desire  for  redemption, 
which  leads  him  to  confess  his  crime  to  his  family  and  to  abandon  secular  life; 
it  also  starts  a process  of  endless  suffering  for  both  female  characters,  along 
with  the  suspension  of  male  bonds  between  father  and  son.  Dinis’s  mistress, 
Carlos’s  mother,  died  of  “grief  and  remorse  [.  . .]  in  [his]  arms”;  Carlos  and 
Joaninha’s  grandmother  cried  “blood  and  water  till  she  became  blind”  (185); 
the  paternal  bond  that  links  Friar  Dinis  to  Carlos  remains  unspeakable  within 
the  family  and  a secret  unknown  to  the  son  (as  well  as  to  the  reader)  and  to 
Joaninha,  until  it  is  dramatically  revealed  near  the  end  of  the  novel  (Chapter 
XXXIV)  while  Carlos  recovers  from  battle  wounds  in  a “cell  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis  in  Santarem”  (171). 
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Numerous  clues  as  to  the  emotional  ambiguity  of  the  relation  between 
Carlos  and  Friar  Dinis,  along  with  the  existence  of  blood  ties  behind  its  com- 
plex affective  structure,  are  dropped  throughout  “the  story  of  the  maiden  of 
the  nightingales.”  They  appear  emphatically  in  Joaninha’s  comments,  who 
in  a dialogue  with  her  cousin  goes  so  far  as  to  insinuate  physical  similarities 
between  the  two  men;  when  Carlos  frowns  at  her,  she  affirms:  “Don’t  ever 
frown  at  me  like  that  again,  because  you  look  just  like  ...  I never  saw  such  a 
likeness”  (137).  She  also  hints  at  the  monk’s  paternal  sentiments  in  relation  to 
his  son,  commenting  on  Friar  Dinis’s  emotions  towards  Carlos  that  “a  father’s 
love  and  devotion  for  his  child  are  not  greater  than  his  for  [him]”  (133).  Simi- 
larly, Carlos’s  and  Joaninha’s  own  feelings  also  seem  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  ties  stronger  than  friendship  among  the  characters  of  the  valley.  In  the  eyes 
of  both  cousins,  Friar  Dinis  is  an  ambivalent  figure.  Joaninha,  who  witnesses 
the  terror  he  inspires  in  her  grandmother,  dislikes  him:  “Always  frightening 
her,  making  her  feel  guilty!  That  God  of  his  is  a God  of  terror”  (136).  “I  don’t 
like  him,”  she  asserts,  although  recognizing  that  her  “dislike  of  him  is  unjust” 
(135).  As  for  Carlos,  his  relation  with  Friar  Dinis  is  marked  by  conflict,  but 
also  of  an  ambiguous  kind.  Although  Carlos  clashes  with  the  friar  on  ideo- 
logical and  emotional  terms,  the  affectionate  filial  bonds  remain  experienced 
at  a “mystic”  level:  “Friar  Dinis,  a man  he  wanted  to  hate,  thought  he  did 
hate,  but  one  on  whose  behalf  a mystic,  secret  voice  cried  out  in  depths  of  his 
spirit,  a voice  which  said:  ‘It  may  all  be  true,  but  you  cannot  hate  this  man’” 
(129).  As  “brothers”  fighting  on  the  battlefield,  “who  hate  each  other  with 
all  the  hatred  that  was  once  love”  (170),  father  and  son  in  a divided  nation 
stand  as  well  on  different  barricades,  separated  by  the  “cry  of  war”  (120),  not 
recognizing  the  bonds  that  unconditionally  tie  them  together. 

On  Carlos’s  return  to  the  house  in  the  valley,  having  concluded  his  stud- 
ies in  Coimbra,  the  relation  between  him  and  the  monk  reaches  a crucial 
moment  of  ambivalence.  The  day  of  his  arrival,  a Friday,  is  also  the  day  of  the 
friar’s  weekly  visit  to  the  house.  After  the  “first  greetings  and  embraces”  (97), 
both  men  are  left  alone.  Friar  Dinis  is  then  the  first  to  hear  the  news  from 
Carlos:  he  has  no  choice  but  to  leave  the  country,  due  to  the  political  stances 
he  has  taken  recently.  Friar  Dinis  deeply  disapproves  of  Carlos’s  attitude: 

“That  I have  decided  to  emigrate.” 

“To  emigrate?  You?  . . .What  for?  What  madness  is  this?” 

“I  have  never  been  more  sane.” 
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“Carlos,  Carlos!  Not  another  word  on  the  subject.  What  bad  company  have 
you  been  keeping?  What  evil  books  have  you  been  reading?  You  are  such  a . . . 
Carlos,  I forbid  you  to  think  such  madness.” 

“You  forbid  . . . me  ...  to  think!  . . .Well,  I . . .” 

“Yes,  I forbid  you  to  think.  Read  Horace,  if  you  are  tired  of  the  pandects  [.  . .].” 
“Why?  Must  I always  be  a child?”  (98) 

Carlos  answers  the  monk’s  attempt  at  fatherly  guidance — he  both  mocks  the 
young  man’s  decision  and  considers  it  a provisory  result  of  evil  external  influ- 
ence, infantilizing  him  through  the  questioning  of  his  reasonability — and  his 
subsequent  interdiction  with  an  emancipatory  stance,  which  ultimately  con- 
tributes to  enforce  the  ambiguity  of  the  power  relation  between  the  two  men. 
Notwithstanding  Carlos’s  defiance  of  the  monk’s  authority,  at  the  same  time 
he  also  contributes  to  establishing  it  as  paternal  authority  by  explicitly  refus- 
ing to  be  its  childlike  object.  Young  Carlos  demands  autonomy  for  himself 
from  the  monk’s  power,  as  well  as  from  what  the  monk  represents:  both  his 
position  of  authority  and  his  ambiguous  paternal  influence.  The  decision  to 
leave  Portugal  is  “considered  and  unshakeable  [.  . .]  [he]  want[s]  nothing 
to  do  with  this  country,  nor  with  [.  . .]  [the]  house”  in  the  valley  (98-99). 
Carlos  rebels  against  what  he  considers  to  be  the  humiliation  of  “having  an 
outsider  in  charge”  (99)  in  the  house  where  he  grew  up,  as  well  as  against 
the  national  social  order  embodied  in  that  authority  figure.  In  his  refusal 
of  Dinis’s  ascendance,  Carlos  is  the  only  character  able  to  disempower  the 
monk,  whose  power  over  the  female  characters  is  total.5  He  does  so  mainly  by 
way  of  his  invocation  of  something  unspeakable,  something  he  has  “always 
suspected.”  The  entire  dialogue  is  saturated  with  silences,  with  the  suggestion 
of  forbidden  words  that  might  bring  the  monk’s  guilt  to  light.  Carlos’s  capacity 
to  turn  the  tables  relies  on  these  words  that  are  impossible  to  pronounce;  more 
precisely,  on  the  unspeakable  secret  they  might  disclose:  it  is  as  if  he  were  saying, 
“I  know,  Father  Dinis,  but  do  not  ask  me  what  I know.”  The  mere  suggestion 
of  the  unspeakable  made  “Friar  Dinis  [look]  like  a pupil,  his  voice  had  a sup- 
pliant tone  and  he  no  longer  trembled  with  anger  but  with  distress.  Carlos,  on 
the  other  hand,  spoke  with  the  severe,  earnest  tone  of  a man  who  is  sure  that 
he  is  right  and  is  noble  in  his  resentment”  (99).  Carlos’s  disempowerment  of 
the  father  through  a suggestion  of  his  guilt  is,  however,  merely  an  episode  in 
the  tragic  tale  of  the  suspension  of  male  bonds  and  male  disempowerment  in 
Travels  in  My  Homeland.  The  son’s  alienation  from  the  father  and  his  rejection 
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of  the  social  order  the  latter  represents  do  not  lead  in  Garrett’s  narrative  to  the 
creation  of  a satisfying  new  reality  for  him,  nor  to  the  construction  of  a new 
order  for  the  nation.  His  alienation  from  his  father  is  an  alienation  from  the  past 
without  any  positive  alternative  for  the  present.  As  the  monk  summarizes  in  the 
last  chapter,  after  all  that  has  happened  to  the  country  during  the  first  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  “society  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  it  cannot  go  back 
to  what  it  was,  but  still  less  can  it  stay  the  way  it  is”  (245).  Moreover,  it  is  part 
of  Carlos’s  alienation  from  the  prerogatives  of  masculinity,  which  is  at  the  origin 
of  his  fall  into  an  excessive  heterosexual  sentimentality,  as  I will  discuss  next. 

Carlos’s  political  engagement  with  liberalism  takes  him  into  exile,  while 
the  crime  of  Dinis  de  Atafde  leads  him  to  impose  upon  himself  a monastic 
life  in  a time  in  which  monks  are  subject  to  persecution:  “He  wanted  to  be 
a monk,  the  nineteenth  century’s  despised,  taunted  monk”  (95).  Further  in 
his  life,  Carlos  will  become  a baron,  while  his  father  will  remain  loyal  to  his 
principles;  but  a curiously  similar  pathos  may  be  detected  in  their  apparently 
very  different  lives.  Heterosexual  love  outside  the  normative  model  of  the 
family  leads  to  Dinis  de  Atafde’s  crime,  from  which  he  tries  to  redeem  himself 
by  fleeing  from  the  secular  world.  Analogously,  Carlos’s  heterosexual  relations 
are  not  confined  to  the  family  model;  in  fact,  he  is  unable  to  form  a family 
due  to  his  unrestrained  heterosexual  sentimentality:  he  falls  in  love  with  all 
of  the  three  English  sisters  he  meets  in  his  exile,  as  well  as  with  Joaninha.  At 
the  same  time,  he  recognizes  that  “every  woman  who  loves  [.  . .]  [him]  will 
inevitably  be  unhappy”  (242). 6 Dinis  attempts  redemption  from  his  pathos 
through  the  self-imposition  of  an  ascetic  life  in  the  male  homosocial  context 
of  the  monastic  institution.  He  seeks  his  purification  in  the  transcendental 
truths  after  his  moment  of  hubris,  after  the  climax  provoked  by  his  hetero- 
sexual failure  of  restraint.  The  monk’s  self-imposed  identity  exposes  the  logic 
that  underlies  the  adoption  of  self-discipline  as  a virtue  and  as  a prerogative 
of  an  ultimately  autonomous  maleness:  “he  chafed  his  breast  with  the  harsh 
austerities  of  his  doctrine  and  rigid  principles  in  order  to  assuage  the  acute 
pain  and  grief  that  consumed  him.  The  monk  was  on  the  outside,  the  man 
on  the  inside”  (102). 

This  discipline  is  imposed  from  the  outside,  but  it  is  self-imposed:  inside 
the  monk’s  robe  there  is  the  man  who  has  chosen  this  identity  freely  and 
who  consciously  imposes  on  himself  the  “rigid  principles”  of  the  ascetic  spir- 
itual program.  However,  the  monk  receives  his  masculine  imperatives  of  self- 
restraint  and  asceticism  from  the  historical  past,  from  an  immemorial  legacy 
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of  religious  transcendence,  which  representationally  constitutes  these  impera- 
tives as  atemporal,  as  prerogatives  of  masculinity.  Carlos,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  find  no  redemption:  his  “nature  is  incorrigible”  (223).  Though  he  “was 
brought  up  [.  . .]  for  the  tranquil  glory  and  modest  delights  of  a good  family 
man  [.  . .]  [his]  star  did  not  wish  it  to  be  so”  (242).  The  young  man’s  ethical 
path  diverges  from  that  followed  by  the  monk  since,  after  a promising  start, 
it  has  become  oriented  toward  moral  decline,  which  the  narrators  digressions 
relate  to  a sentimental  excess — “Having  felt  too  much  [.  . .]  one  fine  day 
he  lapsed  into  indifference  and  he  turned  politician”  (188) — along  with  the 
“morbid  instability  of  his  social  being”  (134).  In  fact,  as  a young  man,  Carlos 
was  among  “the  most  generous  men”: 

Few  sons  of  the  social  Adam  had  so  many  reminiscences  of  that  other  earlier 
homeland  and  tended  so  much  to  resemble  the  original  type  that  had  issued  from 
the  Almighty’s  hands;  few  strove  so  hard  to  shake  off  the  oppressive  embrace 
of  social  constraints  and  redeem  himself  in  natures  blessed  freedom  as  did  our 
Carlos.  (134) 

Apparently,  not  many  other  men  would  naturally  be  as  well  prepared  as  Car- 
los to  echo  Rousseau’s  thought  in  his  defense  of  nature  against  society.7  Simi- 
larly, his  masculine  attributes  as  a young  man  seem  to  presuppose  the  hegemony 
of  nature  in  the  constitution  of  his  gender  identity,  as  well  as  the  contribution  of 
his  natural  maleness  to  the  construction  of  his  ethical  behavior: 

He  was  of  average  height,  slim  in  build  but  with  the  strong,  broad  chest  a man 
needs  for  his  heart  to  beat  freely;  the  stalwart  elegance  of  his  military  bearing  was 
perfectly  visible  under  his  ample,  thick  military  overcoat  [.  . .]. 

His  eyes,  which  were  grey  and  not  very  large,  but  extremely  bright  and  lively, 
displayed  the  talent,  the  volubility,  perhaps  the  thoughtlessness,  but  also  the 
upright  simplicity  of  a frank,  loyal  and  generous  character  [.  . .].  (115—16) 

Young  Carlos’s  masculine  values,  such  as  his  love  for  freedom  and  his  con- 
jured spirit  of  a soldier,  are  associated  with  body  parts  and  physiognomic 
characteristics.  His  body  and  heart  are  those  of  a free  man  and  his  posture  that 
of  a soldier,  a revolutionary;  his  big  eyes  denote  loyalty  and  generosity.  The 
description  of  young  Carlos  establishes  a correlation  between  his  male  body 
and  his  character,  naturalizing  both  his  moral  values  and  his  masculinity. 
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However,  Carlos  then  goes  on  to  become  an  excessive  character,  through  an 
extended  process  that  leads  him  to  a position  of  ethical  death:  he  becomes 
a baron.  The  excessive  baron,  who  does  not  seem  to  acknowledge  his  limits 
(or  the  existence  of  limits? — it  is  generally  unclear  what  these  limits  are), 
who  is  a creation  of  his  century,  and  the  awful  successor  of  the  monk  (245), 
stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ascetic  friar’s  ethical  position.8  In  contrast 
to  Friar  Dinis,  who  after  leaving  behind  the  secular  world  has  reappeared  as 
the  “austerest  monk”  (94),  “a  gaunt,  thin  man,  shriveled  as  a skeleton”  (220), 
Carlos  becomes  the  unrestrained  character,  as  he  represents  the  crossing  of 
borders  and  the  negation  of  self-discipline  in  the  context  of  the  emergence 
of  the  bourgeois  order  in  Portugal.  While  Carlos’s  social  acting  is  based  on 
accumulation,  the  ascetic  friar  performs  abdication.  In  other  words,  as  Phillip 
Rothwell  puts  it  in  his  seminal  analysis  of  the  figure  of  the  absent  father  in 
Garrett’s  book,  Carlos  “embodies  the  incorrigible  articulation  of  an  affirma- 
tive YES  that  contrasts,  or  rather  competes,  with  his  paternal  NO”  (58).  The 
description  of  the  later  Carlos,  made  baron,  in  the  last  chapter,  is  eloquent: 
“You  would  not  even  know  him  if  you  saw  him  now!  He  has  grown  fat, 
rich  and  became  a baron!”  (244).  He  has  accumulated  fortune,  his  body  has 
enlarged:  he  is  both  physically  and  socially  excessive. 

Carlos’s  last  redemptive  attempt  seems  to  be  his  confessional  letter.  Con- 
trary to  the  narrator’s  previous  digressions  on  the  character,  which  emphasize 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  society  degrading  Carlos’s  good  nature  (134), 
Carlos’s  own  words  accuse  most  vehemently  the  “excess”  that  has  “destroyed” 
him  (223).  More  precisely,  it  is  the  excess  of  heterosexual  sentimentality  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  society,  has  transformed  him  into  a “moral  aberra- 
tion” (23 5). 9 When  he  left  Portugal,  according  to  himself,  “he  had  not  been 
in  love.”  It  is  in  England  that  he  seems  to  have  experienced  the  overwhelming 
heterosexual  sentimentality  and  desire  he  confesses  to  Joaninha.  Carlos  starts 
off  his  letter  by  explaining  in  certain  detail  what  he  considers  to  be  the  origins 
of  male  heterosexual  attachment: 

There  are  three  sorts  of  women  in  this  world:  the  woman  one  admires,  the  woman 
one  desires,  and  the  woman  one  loves. 

Beauty,  wit,  grace,  spiritual  and  physical  qualities  incite  admiration. 

Certain  physical  forms  and  a certain  voluptuousness  excite  desire. 

What  causes  love  is  not  known;  sometimes  it  is  all  of  these,  or  more  than 
these,  or  none  of  them.  (224-25) 
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These  considerations  on  the  nature  of  love  and  desire  function  as  Carlos’s 
introduction  to  the  confession  of  his  love  affairs  with  the  three  English  sisters 
and  of  his  feelings  towards  Joaninha,  as  well  as  towards  Soledade,  the  Spanish 
nun.  As  he  reveals,  he  has  adored  “those  three  angels”  (225) — Laura,  Julia, 
and  Georgina — and  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  all  of  them.  As  for  Soledade, 
Carlos  denies  his  love  for  her,  stating  that  it  was  only  gossip;  nevertheless,  he 
“remember[s]  her.”  Joaninha,  the  cousin  he  left  when  she  was  still  a child, 
was  apparently  the  woman  he  has  always  loved.  That  is  why,  when  he  came 
back  to  the  valley  after  his  exile  in  England,  he  did  not  then  fall  in  love  with 
Joaninha:  “it  was  [her  he]  had  always  loved.”  Now,  however,  after  his  heart  has 
been  “intoxicated  [.  . .]  [he]  cannot  go  back”;  he  must  “renounce  for  ever  the 
domestic  hearth”  (242).  He  says  goodbye  to  Joaninha. 

Carlos’s  considerations  on  love  and  desire,  along  with  his  revelations, 
expose  the  imbrication  of  sexuality  and  confession  in  his  final  letter,  an  over- 
lapping Michel  Foucault  has  identified  as  crucial  to  the  transformation  of 
literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  According  to  Foucault,  Western  societies 
have  passed  “from  a literature  to  be  recounted  and  heard,  centering  on  the 
heroic  or  marvelous  narration  of  ‘trials’  of  bravery  and  sainthood,  to  a litera- 
ture ordered  according  to  the  infinite  task  of  extracting  from  the  depths  of 
oneself,  in  between  the  words,  a truth,”  which  is  sex  (59).  Further,  Carlos’s 
attempt  at  “extracting  from  the  depths  of  [himself]  [.  . .]  the  truth”  unveils 
the  crucial  role  of  gender  and  sexuality  in  Garrett’s  ideological  approach  to 
national  politics  and  the  nation  itself,  both  at  a superficial  level,  and  “between 
the  words.”  In  fact,  the  character’s  decline  is  something  more  than  the  obvi- 
ous tragedy  of  a romantic  hero;  it  suggests  a Garrettian  political  program  of 
reform  deeply  correlated  with  a reconfiguration  of  the  masculine  and  of  gen- 
der relations.  Although  Carlos’s  letter  was  originally  addressed  to  Joaninha — 
“I  am  writing  to  you,  Joana”  (223) — it  is  now  with  Friar  Dinis,  who  keeps 
it  in  his  breviary  and  who  passes  it  to  the  narrator  with  his  own  hands,  mak- 
ing Carlos’s  originally  private  confession  public,  as  well  as  binding  the  three 
diegetic  strands.  Joaninha  is  already  dead  when  the  narrator  (accompanied  by 
the  reader)  reads  the  letter,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  has  actually  read 
its  pages:  the  tears  that  stain  the  yellow  paper  might  be  hers,  but  they  might 
just  as  well  be  the  monk’s. 

The  confession,  as  Foucault  argues,  requires  “the  presence  [.  . .]  of  a part- 
ner who  is  not  simply  the  interlocutor  but  the  authority  who  requires  the 
confession,  prescribes  and  appreciates  it,  and  intervenes  in  order  to  judge, 
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punish,  forgive,  console,  and  reconcile”  (61-62).  Garrett’s  narrative,  by  con- 
stituting the  narrator  as  the  prescriber  of  Carlos’s  confession — it  is  he  who  asks 
the  monk  about  the  character’s  life  after  the  tragedy  in  the  valley — as  well  as  by 
establishing  the  reader  as  a judge  of  Carlos’s  words,  empowers  as  the  authorities 
required  by  his  confession  subjects  other  than  the  letter’s  fictional  addressee. 
Moreover,  Carlos  himself  does  not  write  to  be  understood  by  Joaninha;  as  he 
repeatedly  affirms,  since  “A  woman  cannot  and  should  not  understand  a man,” 
Joaninha  “assuredly  [will  not]  understand  [him]”  (223).  Although  she  is  the 
fictional  interlocutor  of  Carlos’s  letter,  his  words  can  only  be  understood  by 
other  men.  Therefore,  she  can  never  be  Carlos’s  confessional  authority,  nor 
can  any  other  woman  reader  of  his  letter  attain  this  position.  In  fact,  the  dead 
“maiden  of  the  nightingales”  functions  in  the  narrative  as  the  female  vehicle  of 
male-to-male  confession,  which  establishes  a confessional  bond  between  the 
author  of  the  letter,  Friar  Dinis,  and  the  male  reader  (“leitor”),  constituting 
both  as  the  authorities  that  frame  the  fallen  man’s  discourse.  Joaninha  is,  in  this 
context,  the  necessary  peripheral  addressee  of  Carlos’s  confession  between  men 
possessed  of  a tragically  excessive  heterosexual  sentimentality,  which  extends 
the  social  and  political  crisis  to  the  spheres  of  gender  and  sexuality  and  ulti- 
mately underlines  the  relation  between  the  national  instability  and  a certain 
male  malady — conceived  as  the  victory  of  unrestrainedness  in  men — by  iden- 
tifying the  disorder  of  politics  as  a disorder  of  man. 

A victory  over  Carlos’s  excessive  sentimentality  could  only  be  achieved 
through  Friar  Dinis’s  prerogatives:  self-restraint  and  asceticism.  However, 
now  it  is  too  late  for  him;  passionate  love  has  become  the  cause  of  his  own 
ruin  and  he  has  no  other  option  than  to  “renounce  for  ever  the  domestic 
hearth”  (242).  As  Garrett’s  narrative  implies,  in  the  course  of  resolving  his 
personal  conflicts,  Carlos  should  have  realized  that  one  must  first  put  one’s 
own  home  in  order  if  one  is  to  domesticate  the  conflicts  and  ambiguities  of 
emotions  that  give  rise  to  individual  as  well  as  political  disorder.  He  did  not 
do  so.  Not  being  able  to  find  his  place  within  a household  anymore,  not  being 
able  to  play  a socially  useful  role,  nor  carry  on  the  paternal  line,  Carlos’s  desire 
now  is  that  the  war  could  “give  [him]  the  happiness  of  a bullet  through  the 
heart”  (243).  Self-annihilation  reveals  itself  in  Carlos’s  final  confession  as  the 
result  of  the  destructive  powers  of  unrestrained  male  sentimentality  and  sex- 
ual desire  in  Garrett’s  Travels  in  My  Homeland.  By  attempting  empathetically 
to  involve  the  “leitor”  in  the  process  of  reading  Friar  Dinis’s  story  and  gaining 
access  to  the  monk’s  life  through  his  own  rhetoric — “I  have  told  you  so  much 
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[about  Friar  Dinis],  dear  reader,  and  have  as  much  again  to  tell  you!” — as  well 
as  by  establishing  the  reader  as  Carlos’s  judge,  the  narrator  delineates  fictional 
male  homosocial  bonds  between  himself,  Friar  Dinis,  Carlos,  and  the  “lei- 
tor,”  which  opens  the  possibility  for  the  reader  to  have  access  to  the  “eternal 
truths”  exposed  both  in  the  ascetic  friar’s  example  and  in  Carlos’s  confession. 
Through  the  process  of  his  reading  and  interpreting,  guided  by  the  narrator, 
the  reader  may  get  closer  to  these  “eternal  truths,”  as  well  as  to  the  national 
substance  they  conceal,  thus  becoming  unconditionally  bound  to  the  rest  of 
the  imagined  community  of  his  nation. 

The  interpellation  of  the  female  reader — “leitora” — in  Garrett’s  book 
occurs  essentially  in  the  context  of  the  story  of  Carlos  and  Joaninha,  and  in 
the  narrator’s  considerations  about  Romantic  writing.  At  the  end  of  Chapter 
XXVI,  while  in  the  valley,  after  digressing  on  cultural  and  historical  issues 
and  relating  a dream  that  “Portugal  was  Portugal  again”  (147),  the  narrator 
declares  his  intentions  of  going  to  Santarem: 

But  enough  of  the  valley,  it  is  late.  Hey  there!  Bring  the  mules  and  let  us  get  up. 
Spur  on  to  Santarem  [.  . .]. 

“Why?  Is  the  story  of  Carlos  and  Joaninha  finished?”  my  gracious  lady  reader 
might  ask. 

“No,  madam,”  replies  the  author,  highly  flattered  with  the  query.  “No, 
madam.  The  story  has  not  finished,  one  could  almost  say  it  is  just  beginning,  but 
there  has  been  a change  of  scene.”  (148) 

Unlike  the  bonds  between  the  narrator  and  the  “leitor,”  which  bear  witness  to 
the  narrator’s  attempt  to  create  a certain  degree  of  proximity  between  the  two, 
his  relation  with  the  “lady  reader”  is  tenuous,  respectful  of  the  codes  of  cour- 
tesy, and  not  ideologically  marked.  Addressing  her  often  seems  to  suggest  an 
emotional  relation  between  her  and  the  affectional  side  of  the  story  of  Carlos 
and  Joaninha,  as  if  the  interest  of  the  female  reader  in  the  text  would  depend 
mostly  on  the  presence  of  this  narrative  within  Garrett’s  book.  While  read- 
ing the  story,  the  female  reader  wants  to  know  with  “whom  they  are  dealing” 
(115).  She  wants  to  know  about  the  characters  themselves  and  their  private 
side,  although  she  is  said  to  neglect  the  ideological  and  metaphorical  dimen- 
sions of  their  stories.  The  female  reader’s  fictional  bonds  are  mainly  senso- 
rial links,  based  on  feelings,  and  not  intellectual  connections  drawn  from 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  “eternal  truths,”  national  or  universal.  In 
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Chapter  XI,  the  narrator  dialogues  with  his  women  readers  about  the  “life  of 
the  heart.”  He  asks  them  how  he  can  tell  “the  most  interesting  and  mysterious 
love  story  ever,”  like  the  one  of  Carlos  and  Joaninha,  while  having  “a  child 
in  the  cradle  and  a wife  in  the  grave.”  The  women’s  opinions  are  divergent, 
so  he  requests  a vote.  His  suggestion  to  hold  a vote  is  not  accepted,  however, 
“because  there  are  many  things  that  one  thinks  and  believes  and  even  says  in 
conversation,  that  one  does  not  dare  confess  publicly,  declare  openly,  stating 
one’s  name”  (70).  All  these  things  one  does  not  say  in  public  belong  to  the 
private  sphere:  the  sphere  of  the  sentimental,  the  space  of  the  woman  reader 
in  Travels  in  My  Homeland. 

The  sphere  of  the  male  “leitores”  in  this  fictional  community  of  readers  is 
the  public,  where  universal  and  national  truths  reveal  themselves  and  political 
power  is  negotiated  in  the  traditional  nineteenth-century  male’s  playground. 
Conversely,  the  “inquisitive  lady  readers”  (126)  are  oriented  towards  what 
the  nineteenth  century  has  defined  as  the  private  sphere — one  of  sentiments 
and  affection.  This  well-defined  border  between  private  and  public  spheres, 
attributed  separately  to  the  “leitores”  and  “leitora(s)”  in  Travels  in  My  Home- 
land, shows  clearly  that,  contrary  to  Carlos  Reis’s  assertion,  the  word  “leitor” 
in  the  original  Portuguese  version  of  the  text  must  be  read  as  exclusionary 
of  the  female  reader,  who  is  relegated  to  the  sentimental  dimension  of  the 
private  sphere.  Moreover,  the  mutually  exclusionary  character  of  both  “leitor” 
and  “leitora,”  in  conjunction  with  the  crucial  role  played  by  male  homosoci- 
ality, affect,  and  sexuality  in  Garrett’s  political  questioning,  simultaneously 
reflects  the  instable  position  of  the  female  subject  in  the  author’s  fictional 
national  imagining  and  suggests  a crucial  interaction  between  ideology  and 
gender  in  Garrett’s  national  discourse  and  representations  of  masculinity.10  In 
other  words,  the  division  of  spheres  within  the  fictional  community  of  read- 
ers, along  with  the  representation  of  political  disorder  through  the  depiction 
of  the  consequences  of  male  emotional  excess  and  unrestrained  heterosexual 
desire,  exposes  a political  repudiation  of  the  feminine  from  the  public  sphere, 
as  well  as  a repudiation  of  the  feminine  in  man  in  Garrett’s  idealization  of 
masculine  social  roles  and  of  masculinity  itself. 

In  Travels  in  My  Homeland , Garrett  naturalizes  the  categories  of  gender 
and  nation,  constituting  both  as  eternal  referents,  and  attempts  to  politically 
(re)forge  the  two  by  proposing  a restoration  of  their  natural  essences.  The 
male  malady  that  has  caused  the  metaphorical  tragedy  in  the  house  in  the 
valley,  with  its  national  referent,  the  country’s  disaggregation  amid  the  civil 
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war,  demands  a return  to  the  prerogatives  of  self-restraint  and  asceticism  in 
Garretts  political  approach  to  the  reform  of  man.  Garrett’s  program  of  politi- 
cal reform  through  the  reform  of  men’s  public  role  and  place  in  the  family 
proposes  a male  reconstruction  apart  from  the  feminine  and  from  the  unre- 
strained emotionality  woman  represents  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland , as  well 
as  from  expressions  of  male  sexuality  outside  the  family.  For  political  change 
to  happen,  men  must  renounce  passions  and  confine  their  expression  to  the 
household,  where  their  affections  may  be  carefully  restrained  and  sublimated. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  ideological  defense  of  self-discipline  and  asceticism  as 
ideal  manly  attributes  may  be  considered  as  part  of  a “democratic”  approach 
to  male  identity,  different  from  earlier  approaches  based  largely  on  class  dis- 
tinctions. Both  self-discipline  and  asceticism  are  democratic  attributes  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  available  to  every  subject,  and  therefore  their  practice  is 
not  indicative  of  class  status,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  aristocratic  ide- 
als of  manhood  of  the  ancien  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  Garrett’s  political 
approach  to  masculinity  ultimately  reveals  the  crucial  role  played  by  the  cat- 
egory of  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  reconfiguration  of  male  homosocial  bonds 
at  the  waning  hour  of  the  ancien  regime , in  the  modern  reconstruction  of 
masculinity  that  forged  contemporary  normative  maleness. 


Notes 

1 On  the  problematics  of  narrative  and  authorial  voices  in  Garrett’s  Travels  in  My  Homeland , 
this  analysis  follows  Victor  K.  Mendes’s  suggestion,  in  Crise  na  representagao  (20),  which  is  also 
sustained  by  Carlos  Reis,  in  Introdugao  a leitura  das  Viagens  na  minha  terra  (60):  according  to 
both  critics,  the  narrator  and  the  author  are  the  same  entity.  The  impossibility  of  their  separa- 
tion will  always  be  implied,  even  though  I will  only  use  the  word  “narrator”  from  now  on. 

2 The  idea  of  a journey  lasting  less  than  a week,  in  which  a group  of  men  tour  the  “plains  of 
our  Ribatejo”  (21)  and  contemplate  the  nation’s  past  through  its  monuments,  may  be  viewed  as 
analogous  to  the  idea  of  a nation  “moving  steadily  down  (or  up)  history.” 

3 This  analysis  follows  Carlos  Reis’s  description  of  Garrett’s  reader  as  a textual  entity  similar 
to  Wolfgang  Iser’s  intended  reader:  “a  sort  of  fictional  inhabitant  of  the  text”  (33). 

4 As  Mendes  argues:  “Os  monumentos  sao  o emblema  para  uma  possfvel  memoria  salvadora 
atraves  do  passado  da  na^ao”  (103).  Through  a reading  of  the  architectonic  language  of  the 
monuments  of  the  ancien  regime , whose  decadent  condition  functions  as  a metaphor  for  the 
present  state  of  the  nation,  the  reader  may  gain  access  to  the  national  truths  that  are  capable  of 
redeeming  the  country. 

5 Friar  Dinis  directs  the  grandmother  “in  each  and  every  way”  (96).  Towards  Joaninha, 
although  he  attempts  not  to  interfere  “with  that  likeable  child,”  the  relation  has  always  been 
“tempered  by  an  instinctive  aversion  which,  by  virtue  of  an  extraordinary,  inexplicable  contra- 
diction, allowed  her  to  sympathize  with  everything  he  said  and  stood  for”  (97). 
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6 Another  romance  suggested  in  the  narrative  is  with  a Spanish  nun  named  Soledade.  This 
romance  is,  however,  denied  by  Carlos.  I will  return  to  Soledade  further  on  in  this  essay. 

7 For  further  discussion  of  Rousseau’s  influence  on  Travels  in  My  Homeland  see,  among  oth- 
ers, Reis  ( Introdugao  75),  and  Mendes  (33).  For  a wider  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Rousseaus 
thought  on  Garrett,  see  Bishop-Sanchez. 

8 The  narrators  dream  in  the  last  chapter  reveals  a view  of  “barons,  shining  in  paper  sky, 
from  which,  like  snowflakes  in  a polar  night,  rained  down  blue,  green,  white,  yellow  notes,  notes 
of  all  possible  shades  and  colours.  There  were  millions  and  millions”  (246). 

9 In  fact,  the  narrator  has  once  already  anticipated  Carlos’s  confession  when  in  Chapter 
XXXVI  he  affirmed  that  to  have  “too  much  heart,  which  is  a serious  defect,  [is]  a pathological, 
abnormal  condition.  Physically  it  leads  to  death  and  morally  it  can  also  destroy  the  emotions.” 
As  for  Carlos,  he  indeed  “had  too  much  heart”  (187),  as  he  confesses.  However,  the  previous 
digressions  of  the  narrator  have  emphasized  mostly  the  pernicious  character  of  society  in  degrad- 
ing man’s  natural  goodness. 

10  The  instability  accorded  to  the  female  reader  in  Garrett’s  book  clearly  illustrates  Mary 
Louise  Pratt’s  argument  that  “the  nation  by  definition  situates  or  ‘produces’  women  in  perma- 
nent instability  with  respect  to  the  imagined  community”  (30).  Further,  Pratt’s  analysis  allows 
us  to  perceive  the  gender  divide  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland  as  reflecting  the  precariousness  of 
nationalism  itself:  “To  say  that  women  are  situated  in  permanent  instability  in  the  nation  is  to 
say  that  the  nation  is  in  permanent  instability”  (31). 
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Educating  Joaninha:  Writing  the  Gender  Divide 
in  Travels  in  My  Homeland 


Kathryn  Bishop-Sanchez 


If,  for  the  most  part,  Almeida  Garrett’s  theoretical  disquisitions  on  education 
have  been  heralded  as  emblematic  of  progressive  thought  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  have  placed  him  rightly  among  the  most  admi- 
rable avant-garde  thinkers  of  his  time,  this  general  statement  can  barely  be 
extended  to  Garrett’s  ideas  on  the  education  of  women,  a realm  in  which  the 
author  remained  most  cautious.1  Indeed,  as  Teresa  Leitao  de  Barros  analyzes 
in  her  1963  article  “Garrett  e o seu  ideal  de  educa^o  feminina,”  and  Fer- 
nando Augusto  Machado  later  reiterates  towards  the  end  of  his  book-length 
study  Almeida  Garrett  e a intro  dugao  do  pensamento  educacional  de  Rousseau  em 
Portugal  (1993),  for  the  author  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland  the  issue  of  female 
education  was  a minor  element  of  his  pedagogical  agenda.2  This  gender  short- 
sightedness does  not  stem  from  the  author  blatantly  ignoring  the  belo  sexo. 
Quite  the  contrary:  part  of  Garrett’s  writing,  such  as  the  seven  issues  of  O 
Toucador  (dedicated  to  Portuguese  women  in  1822)  is  concerned  precisely 
with  women.  More  specifically,  on  the  theme  of  female  education,  Garrett 
explores  the  topic  in  his  extensive  (albeit  unfinished)  treatise  Da  educagao 
(1829)  and  also,  sporadically,  in  his  journalistic  writing  (in  O Chronista , for 
example).3  He  likewise  illustrates  his  theoretical  ideas  in  his  poetical  and  fic- 
tional work — as  we  shall  later  discuss  in  relation  to  Travels  in  My  Homeland. 
Given  the  breadth  of  his  writing,  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  Garrett,  an 
ideological  pioneer  on  so  many  fronts,  steers  clear  of  any  innovative  thoughts 
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as  he  addresses  the  question  of  women’s  education  from  a most  conservative 
angle.  He  broaches  the  issue  by  mainly  repeating  the  common  ground  laid 
out  by  earlier  educational  thinkers,  as  is  transparent  in  both  his  theoretical 
and  fictional  writing.  After  situating  Garrett’s  thoughts  on  women’s  education 
in  relation  to  other  writers,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  Garrett’s  canonical 
novel  Travels  in  My  Homeland  (1846)  and  the  “education”  of  Joaninha,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  female  fictional  characters  that  our  literary  memory  of 
the  Portuguese  nineteenth  century  has  preserved. 

A worthy  education:  women  not  included 

Almeida  Garrett’s  ideological  sphere  reposes  heavily  and  throughout  on  two 
complementary  and  related  pillars:  education  and  instruction.  In  the  1820s, 
when  the  revolutionary  verve  of  the  “Regenera^ao”  was  still  freshly  inscribed 
upon  the  nation’s  collective  memory,  Garrett’s  comprehensive  project  to 
construct  anew  a community  of  citizens  entailed  the  reform  of  the  educa- 
tional system  primarily  to  rectify  the  widespread  illiteracy  and  lack  of  formal 
instruction  throughout  the  country.4  In  1829,  in  O Chaveco  Liberal , Garrett 
states  his  belief  that  the  political  regeneration  of  the  country  would  only  be 
possible  if  two-thirds  of  the  population  learned  how  to  write  and  understood 
what  they  read.5  For  Garrett,  a valid  educational  reform  would  necessarily 
extend  beyond  social  and  geographic  (urban)  barriers  to  reach  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  since  “a  worthy  education  is  eminently  a national  education”  (Da 
educagao  677;  trans.  mine). 

This  basic  principal  of  Garrett’s  educational  agenda  can  be  viewed  as  an 
honorable  attempt  to  democratize  education  in  Portugal,  yet  it  remains  on 
a theoretical  and  superficial  plane  when  one  bears  in  mind  his  views  on  the 
education  of  women.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Garrett  perceives  women  in  parts 
of  his  work  as  equal  to  men — which  is  fitting  with  the  new  historical  and 
civic  consciousness  that  emerged  and  spread  throughout  Europe  following 
the  French  Revolution6 — on  the  other  hand,  his  more  traditional  approach 
to  the  female  population  is  apparent  in  the  emphasis  he  places  on  the  domes- 
tication of  women  as  wives,  daughters,  and  mothers;  their  necessary  depend- 
ence on  their  husbands;  their  lack  of  autonomy;  and  the  primacy  of  nature 
over  education  in  the  molding  of  their  mental  and  intellectual  well-being  and 
development  (Da  educagao  755— 61).  As  such,  when  examined  critically  from 
the  standpoint  of  gender,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  proclaimed  modernity 
of  Garrett’s  educational  ideas  stops  short  at  the  gender  divide. 
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As  mentioned  above,  ingrained  in  Garrett’s  thoughts  on  education  is  the 
i idea  that  a woman  must  first  and  foremost  be  a mother  and  as  a consequence 
j her  limited  social  functions  are  predicated  on  this  reductive  construction  of 
[ the  female  subject.  In  the  ninth  letter  of  Da  educagao,  Garrett  asserts  that 
woman  was  “molded  by  nature  for  motherhood”  (757).  In  his  view,  woman’s 
place  is  primarily  by  the  hearth  and  a necessary  condition  for  safeguarding 
society  from  decadence  and  degeneration: 

Observe  society  in  its  state  of  decadence  and  you  will  see  in  countries  where 
civilization  has  degenerated  [.  . .]  men  resembling  women  by  their  timidity  and 

[domesticity,  women  having  abandoned  domesticity  and  the  private  sphere  to 
engage  in  tumultuous  activities  of  the  other  sex,  and  the  so-called  supremacy  of 

I man  is  reduced  to  a vain  and  ridiculous  name.  Women  are  no  longer  mothers, 
the  function  prepared  for  them  by  nature:  they  are  erudite,  writers,  statespersons, 
everything  other  than  women,  with  all  the  vices  of  men  and  none  of  their  female 
qualities.  {Da  educagao  757;  trans.  mine) 

Such  social-professional  sexual  discrimination  is  not  altogether  shocking 
at  the  time  if  we  recall  some  of  the  writings  that  circulated  widely  throughout 
| Europe.  The  mid-nineteenth  century  saw  the  publication  of  works  such  as 
I Pierre-Joseph  Proudhon’s  Contradictions  economiques  (1846) — where  he  first 
i discusses  his  signature  bipartite  maxim  for  women,  “courtisane  ou  menag- 
erie”7— and  Jean  Michelet’s  Lamour  (1858),  which  likewise  eulogizes  moth- 

Ierhood  and  domesticity  perceived  through  the  gender-informed  doctrine  of 
separate  spheres.8  In  Garrett’s  work,  women’s  state  of  domesticity  likewise 
stems  from  their  economic  dependence.  He  claims  that  women  should  not 
“serve  men”  properly  speaking  (a  term  he  rejects  as  uncivil,  unfair,  and  impo- 
lite), but  that  they  need  to  be  subjected  to  men  precisely  because  of  their 
j dependent  state  {Da  educagao  756). 

According  to  Manuel  Canaveira’s  reading  of  Garrett’s  treatise  on  educa- 
tion, the  author’s  impetus  to  reform  and  regenerate  pedagogical  ideas  and 
practices  in  Portugal  stands  upon  the  firm  misconception  that  he  is  the  crea- 
tor and  initiator  of  all  modern  Portuguese  pedagogical  thought  and  that  prior 
to  his  time  only  the  sixteenth-century  poet  Diogo  de  Teive  wrote  any  work 
of  interest  in  the  field.9  Canaveira  goes  on  to  justify  his  assertion  by  list- 
ing over  thirty  authors  whose  works,  written  from  the  fifteenth  through  the 
eighteenth  century,  deal  with  pedagogical  issues  in  Portugal  (88).  The  critic 
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places  Garrett’s  conservatism  concerning  women’s  education  in  the  footsteps 
of  Verney;  according  to  Canaveira,  Garrett  “merely  imitates  everything  that 
had  been  written  by  eighteenth-century  pedagogues,  especially  Luis  Antonio 
Verney  in  O verdadeiro  metodo  de  estudar,  and  the  author  of  the  booklet  enti- 
tled Tratado  sobre  a igualdade  dos  sexos  (also  known  as  Elogio  do  merecimento 
das  mulheres )”  (90;  trans.  mine).  Furthermore,  Canaveira  explains  that  the 
fact  that  Garrett  accepts  without  any  reservations  the  reduced  importance  of 
intellectual  education  for  women  overrides  his  apparent  defense  of  education 
for  both  sexes  (in  statements  such  as  those  quoted  above  where  Garrett  refers 
to  the  need  for  a “national  education”).  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Garrett’s 
gender-biased  conceptualization  of  education  goes  beyond  biological  differ- 
ences (which  would  have  consequences  on  physical  and  moral  education)  and 
rests  upon  social  prejudices. 

Though  Canaveira  does  have  a point  when  he  refers  to  the  quantity  of  peda- 
gogical works  produced  over  the  four  centuries  prior  to  Almeida  Garrett’s  Da 
educagao  (amongst  other  works),  as  well  as  when  he  makes  reference  to  the 
nineteenth-century  author’s  apparent  ignorance  concerning  these  texts,  what  is 
of  greater  interest  for  our  comprehension  of  Garrett’s  writings  on  education  are 
the  ideas  expressed  by  these  and  other  writers  and,  in  particular  for  our  study, 
those  writings  that  concern  women’s  education.  Prior  to  Garrett,  the  “woman 
question”  was  discussed  sporadically,  in  texts  as  diverse  as  Dos  privileges  e prer- 
rogativos  que  o genero  feminino  tem  (1539)  by  the  sixteenth-century  writer  Rui 
Gonsalves,  or  the  above-mentioned  canonical  work  by  Luis  Antonio  Verney,  O 
verdadeiro  metodo  de  estudar  de  Verney  (1746),  both  of  which  posit  the  (albeit 
reduced)  intellectual  capacity  of  women.  Other  texts  were  certainly  less  favo- 
rable to  female  intellectual  development,  such  as  the  misogynous  writings  of 
Francisco  Manuel  de  Melo  compiled  in  Carta  de  guia  de  casados  (1651). 

Closer  to  Garrett’s  time,  other  men  wrote  in  favor  of  women’s  educational 
emancipation,  most  prominently  Mouzinho  da  Silveira,  who  is  quoted  as 
attempting  to  initiate  a more  drastic  move  towards  women’s  education  by 
stating  as  early  as  1823  that  “the  education  of  women  must  not  remain  bar- 
barically  abandoned  as  has  been  the  case  up  until  now”  (12). 10  It  is  mostly, 
however,  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  question  of 
female  education  is  brought  with  force  to  the  forefront  of  public  debates,  such 
as  in  the  works  of  the  lawyer  Inocencio  de  Sousa  Duarte  (1819-1884)  and 
of  the  professor,  politician,  and  future  president  of  the  Republic,  Bernardino 
Machado  (1851-1944). 11  The  posthumous  essay  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
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Education,  Antonio  da  Costa  (1824-1892),  entitled  A mulher  em  Portugal 
(1892),  also  expressed  sentiments  shared  by  a large  number  of  Republicans 
who  believed  that  the  road  to  emancipation  necessarily  implied  female  educa- 
tion. Such  writings  can  be  viewed  as  the  predecessors  of  the  Portuguese  femi- 
nist movement  that  would  only  truly  materialize  during  the  first  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century.12  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a time 
of  budding  liberalism,  vacillating  governments,  and  transient  constitutions, 
in  a country  plagued  by  civil  war  and  economic  instability,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  new  possibilities  for  women  could  only  slowly  become  available  as  the 
concepts  of  “individual”  and  “subjectivity”  progressively  created  an  appropri- 
ate forum  for  female  emancipation  fitting  with  the  spirit  of  “Regenera<;ao” 
that  was  only  slowly  taking  hold.  The  acceptance  of  women’s  rights  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  that  would  forge  the  necessary  backdrop  for  their  educational 
development  on  a par  with  men  would  have  to  await  the  following  century. 

Given  this  climate  of  social  limitations  for  women,  Garrett’s  conservative 
position  is  not  peculiar.  Rather,  his  writings  echo  the  mainstream  thoughts  on 
female  education  at  the  time.  The  following  analysis  of  Travels  in  My  Home- 
land will  focus  on  Garrett’s  conservative  views  of  female  education  as  fiction- 
ally represented  by  the  main  protagonist  Joana/Joaninha,  placed  diametrically 
in  opposition  to  her  male  cousin  Carlos’s  formal  education. 

Nature  vs.  society:  the  educational  dilemma 

The  division  “nature/education”  (and  by  extension  “natural  education/ 
social  education”)  was  a frequently  debated  topic  during  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the 
1750  essay  competition  run  by  the  Dijon  Academy  of  Sciences  historically 
emblematizes.13  In  the  context  of  Romanticism  and  here  specifically  in  rela- 
tion to  Travels  in  My  Homeland , as  Carlos  Reis  rightly  points  out,  the  mean- 
ing of  education  is  intricately  linked  to  the  relatively  pernicious  influences  of 
society  on  the  individual,  including  the  educational  procedures  that  thwart 
the  natural  authenticity  and  genuine  goodness  of  man  (Reis  75). 

Critics  have  often  referred  to  Travels  in  My  Homeland  as  the  text  in  which 
Garrett  most  closely  echoes  Rousseau’s  theory  by  which  man  is  naturally  good 
but  corrupted  by  society.14  However,  what  has  received  little  attention  is  the  fact 
that  Garrett’s  representation  of  Rousseau’s  dichotomy  is  clearly  articulated  along 
the  lines  of  gender:  Joaninha  remains  true  to  her  natural  origins  and  education 
whereas  her  male  cousin  Carlos  seeks  his  education  outside  the  idyllic  valley  of 
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Santarem  and  degenerates  in  society.  Fitting  with  the  widely  accepted  practices 
of  the  time  (which  Garrett  likewise  echoes  in  his  treatise  Da  educagao ) it  was 
customary  for  boys  to  seek  a formal  education  outside  the  home,  whereas  young 
girls  were  expected  to  remain  in  the  household.  As  Garrett  writes: 

Young  men:  you  should  attend  a public  school  outside  of  the  maternal  nest  and 
the  comfort  of  the  paternal  home,  to  become  accustomed  to  the  severe  regular- 
ity of  unfamiliar  educators,  and  to  the  dealings  and  conversations  of  men  with 
whom  you  will  have  to  associate  [.  . .].  Young  women:  you  should  stay  in  your 
private  quarters  under  the  watchful  eye  of  your  mother  and  only  in  her  care.  {Da 
educagao  680;  trans.  mine) 

In  other  words,  Garrett  sees  fit  for  young  men  to  leave  their  natural  envi- 
ronment and  be  exposed  to  the  outside  world,  whereas  women’s  place  remains 
that  of  the  home,  where  they  receive  an  education  through  the  teachings  of 
their  mothers. 

The  interpretations  of  the  expression  “natural  education”  are  multiple.15  In 
the  context  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland , “natural  education”  can  be  perceived  as 
an  education  in  and  of  nature  whose  effects  would  be  beneficial  for  those  seek- 
ing satisfaction  and  fulfillment  in  the  immediate  context  of  the  present  here  and 
now;  on  the  other  hand,  a “social  education,”  conducted  in  civilization,  is  por- 
trayed as  potentially  harmful  when  motivated  by  selfish  or  materialistic  goals. 
The  combined  effects  of  a social  education  and  the  negative  aspects  of  society 
are  capable  of  undoing  the  natural  essence  of  man.  Both  genres  of  education  are 
depicted  in  Garrett’s  novel  and  merit  closer  examination. 

Joana,  portrayed  as  the  natural  woman  par  excellence  in  the  novella  embed- 
ded within  Travels  in  My  Homeland , is  an  extension  of  her  natural  habitat — as 
critics  have  been  prompt  to  acknowledge.16  Similar  to  Rousseau’s  Emile,  she 
is  a product  of  nature,  and  as  such  her  natural  qualities,  beauty,  health,  and 
goodness  stem  from  the  milieu  in  which  she  lives  and  remain  as  she  devel- 
ops towards  adulthood.  She  is  described  in  Chapter  XII  as  “the  embodiment 
of  sweetness,  the  ideal  of  spirituality”  ( Travels  74).  Raised  far  from  society, 
her  “education”  is  conducted  by  natural  life  lessons  and  personal  experiences. 
Nature,  in  opposition  to  education,  has  formed  Joaninha: 

Natural  grace  and  an  admirable  symmetry  of  proportion  had  endowed  that 
countenance  and  sixteen-year-old  body  with  all  the  noble  elegance,  all  the  unas- 
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suming  ease  of  manner,  all  the  graceful  suppleness  that  the  art,  the  manners  and 
the  experience  of  the  court  and  of  the  most  select  company  eventually  confer  on 
a few  rare  and  privileged  creatures  in  this  world. 

But  in  this  case,  nature  had  done  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  and  education  nothing, 
or  close  to  nothing.  (74) 

As  the  story  goes,  Joaninha  did  not  receive  a formal  education,  yet  it  is 
pertinent  to  remember  that  she  is  fully  literate  and  knows  how  to  read  and 
write.  Her  “education” — more  natural  than  social — provides  all  the  necessary 
skills  for  her  lifestyle  in  the  valley  of  Santarem. 

Given  her  family  background  and  the  absence  of  her  biological  mother,  it 
is  most  likely  that  Joaninha,  brought  up  by  her  grandmother,  learned  all  the 
domestic  skills  for  running  the  household  from  this  surrogate  mother.  This 
corresponds  to  that  which  Garrett  stated  almost  twenty  years  earlier  in  Da 
educagao : “in  all  and  any  social  class,  in  any  state  of  fortune,  the  mother  is 
to  be  the  only  educator,  and  no  one  can,  in  principal,  transfer  this  right  and 
this  obligation  to  another  person”  (681).  On  the  other  hand  and  in  return,  it 
is  Joana  who  will  nurse  and  take  care  of  her  grandmother  when  she  becomes 
blind  and  can  no  longer  carry  out  the  simplest  domestic  chores.  The  grand- 
mother’s activities  are  limited  to  spinning  yarn  on  the  front  porch  of  the 
house,  and  it  is  only  through  Joana  that  the  grandmother  has  access  to  her 
grandson  Carlos’s  letters,  which  Joana  reads  for  her  out  loud.  Through  Joana 
the  grandmother’s  life  is  physically,  mentally,  and  affectively  prolonged.  It  is 
not  incidental  that  following  Joana’s  death  the  grandmother  survives  physi- 
cally but  is  “dead  to  the  world.  She  neither  sees  nor  hears,  she  does  not  speak 
and  recognizes  no  one”  (245).  Joana’s  madness  and  death  remove  the  grand- 
mother’s lifeline  to  the  reality  of  the  world  around  her. 

Nonetheless,  before  the  tragic  denouement  of  the  novella,  Joaninha’s 
upbringing  is  emblematic  of  Garrett’s  pronouncements  on  the  domesticity  of 
women.  Confined  not  only  to  the  household,  but  also  to  the  valley  of  Santarem, 
an  idyllic  setting  that  Chapter  X amply  describes,  Joana  is  the  product  of  her 
environment  and  also  its  prolongation.  At  different  points  in  the  narrative  she 
is  portrayed  in  the  role  of  daughter  (in  relation  to  the  grandmother),  mother 
(through  the  “mothering”  she  affords  the  grandmother),  and  even,  to  a certain 
extent,  as  a wife  when  she  lovingly  nurses  Carlos  back  to  good  health.  All  of 
Joana’s  roles  correspond  to  the  functions  that  Garrett  outlined  as  appropriate 
for  women.  In  his  depiction,  Joana  remains  removed  from  the  ills  of  society. 
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In  Da  educagao , Garrett  claims  that  the  strength  of  men  is  in  their  arms 
and  the  strength  of  women  in  their  lips  and  eyes  (756):  Joana  is  emblematic  of 
this.  Joana’s  green  eyes  have  merited  much  critical  commentary  as  one  of  her 
main  features  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  they  echo  the  natural  greenness 
of  her  surroundings.  Let  us  also  remember  that  it  is  through  her  voice  that  she 
is  first  introduced  to  the  narrative  as  she  calls  out  to  her  grandmother  on  the 
porch,  and  her  “dear,  welcome  voice”  and  demeanor  identifies  the  protagonist 
with  her  feathered  companion  the  nightingale,  from  whence  her  appellation 
“maiden  of  the  nightingales”  (120). 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Joana  tries  desperately  to  retain  and  conquer  Car- 
los’s heart  and  is  unsuccessful.  Garrett’s  theory,  whereby  women  should  do 
all  to  please  men,  to  be  useful  for  them,  to  be  loved  and  honored  by  them, 
fails  {Da  educagao  756-57).  When  Joana  realizes  that  her  love  for  Carlos  is 
unreciprocated,  she  becomes  mad  and  ultimately  dies.  Raised  within  the  same 
household,  Carlos’s  departure  from  the  valley  of  Santarem  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cousins’  incompatibility:  his  social  education  separates  him  from 
his  “original”  condition  as  he  succumbs  to  exterior  influences.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Garrett  places  traveling  as  part  of  a “good  and  noble  education,” 
but  only  when  such  an  education  has  a firm  national  basis  and  the  travels 
are  complementary  but  not  reactionary  to  domesticity  {Da  educagao  677). 
In  Travels  in  My  Homeland , Carlos  follows  the  steps  prescribed  by  Garrett 
for  young  men — namely,  he  departs  from  the  valley  of  Santarem  to  attend 
a more  formal  university  education  outside  of  his  childhood  sphere.  At  first, 
as  Friar  Dinis  discusses  with  the  grandmother,  Carlos  “is  God-fearing,  he  is 
neither  covetous  nor  servile  by  disposition,  he  is  not  a hypocrite,  he  has  not 
yet  been  bitten  by  the  liberal  craze.  He  will  be  a worthy  man”  (97).  Only  later, 
during  the  second  half  of  the  “memorable  year  of  1830”  and  having  gradu- 
ated from  college,  does  Carlos’s  degeneration  become  physically  apparent  as  he 
is  motivated  by  political  and  material  gain  and  sets  his  mind  on  emigrating 
(98).  This  pinpoints  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Carlos’s  education  per  se  that  is  his 
downfall,  but  his  ideological  and  political  involvement,  as  clearly  expressed 
through  the  heated  dialogues  with  Friar  Dinis,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid- 
den. If  at  first  Carlos  is  merely  an  observer  of  political  events,  he  later  becomes 
involved  and  participates  actively  in  the  liberal  cause.  Once  a free  man,  he 
has  acquired  political  and  societal  obligations.  Just  as  Rousseau  outlined  in 
the  Discours  sur  Vorigine  et  les  fondements  de  I’inegalite parmi  les  hommes , “De 
libre  et  independant  qu’etait  auparavant  l’homme,  le  voila  par  une  multitude 
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de  nouveaux  besoins  assujetti”  {CEuvres  6 1).  Carlos’s  progressive  development 
evolves  from  his  complete  ignorance  in  the  valley  of  Santarem,  to  a theoreti- 
cal knowledge  of  political  life  and  premises  acquired  through  his  university 
education  and  his  social  acquaintances,  to  ultimately  being  immersed  actively 
in  a political  and  ideological  conflict.  His  formal  education  in  Lisbon  and 
Coimbra,  his  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  conventions 
of  Civilization,  remove  him  further  and  further  from  the  natural  state  that 
was  once  his  childhood  of  innocence.  Joaninha,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
reunited  with  Carlos  during  their  first  encounters,  is  described  as  “a  sweet, 
beautiful  young  woman,  a complete,  fully  grown  woman,  who  had  neverthe- 
less lost  none  of  the  attraction,  the  charm,  the  sweet,  delightful  fragrance  of 
childish  innocence  she  had  when  he  [Carlos]  left  her”  (124;  emphasis  added). 
Whereas  Joana  is  and  remains  the  extension  of  nature,  Carlos  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  Civilization. 

Garrett  revisits  this  lost  state  of  “childish  innocence”  through  contact 
with  Civilization  a few  years  after  the  publication  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland , 
towards  the  end  of  his  literary  production  in  his  unfinished  “Brazilian”  novel 
Helena  (1853-54),  the  novel  to  which  his  biographer  Gomes  de  Amorim 
refers  as  Garrett’s  “very  last  word”  (Amorim  427).  In  Helena , the  dichotomy 
between  a more  natural  education  and  an  education  conducted  in  a formal 
setting  is  portrayed  by  the  contrast  between  two  of  the  main  protagonists,  the 
daughter  Isabel  and  her  mother  Maria  Teresa.  Both  are  born  in  the  Northeast 
region  of  Brazil,  in  a forest  area  of  the  “Reconcavo”  region;  however,  Isabel’s 
education  takes  place  far  from  society,  conducted  by  her  English  governess 
and  her  parents  and  complemented  by  her  own  choice  of  readings,  in  direct 
contact  with  nature,  whereas  her  mother  Maria  Teresa  is  sent  to  a European 
school,  “a  prison”  where  she  suffers  all  the  martyrdoms  of  Civilization  (Gar- 
rett, Obras  455).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Maria  Teresa’s  sojourn  in  Europe 
goes  against  Garrett’s  theory  of  women  being  primarily  educated  by  their 
mothers  and  in  their  own  homes.  Fittingly,  the  consequences  for  Maria  Teresa 
are  brutal  as  the  protagonist  suffers  from  poor  health  and  feels  that  it  is  her 
education  abroad  that  has  destroyed  her  “blissful  childhood”  ( Obras  455). 
In  contrast  to  her  mother,  Isabel  benefits  from  home  schooling  and  remains 
healthy  and  strong  in  the  heart  of  nature.  Inversely  to  the  description  of  Car- 
los’s degeneration  portrayed  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland  as  the  young  boy 
learns  to  think — an  activity  that  Friar  Dinis  attempts  to  forbid — in  Helena , 
Isabel’s  feelings  dominate  her  reason,  as  she  states: 
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I say  what  I feel,  I tell  the  impressions  that  a book  leaves  in  me,  as  I tell  the  impres- 
sions left  by  a beautiful  landscape,  a painting,  a statue.  This  is  not  understanding 
or  judging,  but  feeling.  It  is  allowing  myself  to  be  penetrated  by  perfect  and 
natural  ideas,  true  feelings  that  touch  my  spirit,  only  the  language  of  my  parents. 

As  you  can  tell,  I was  raised  here.  Had  I gone  to  a foreign  school,  who  knows  . . . 
(Garrett,  Obras  443) 

Through  the  protagonist’s  impressions  of  her  education,  it  is  clear  that 
reading  is  an  extension  of  her  communion  with  nature  and  does  not  disrupt 
the  natural  harmony  of  her  lifestyle  dominated  by  “perfect  and  natural  ideas” 
and  “true  feelings.” 

It  is  indeed  symbolic  that  several  years  after  the  publication  of  Travels  in 
My  Homeland  Garrett  returns  once  again  to  the  same  “educational  dilemma” 
in  Helena , proving  his  ongoing  preoccupation  with  the  theme  since  his  earli- 
est theoretical  writing  of  the  1820s.  Helena  is  one  of  Garrett’s  less  frequently 
commented  texts,  yet  it  remains  an  important  document  in  relation  to  the 
nature/civilization  dichotomy.  In  Helena , the  contrast  is  amplified  and  all 
the  more  drastic  since  the  “natural  education”  is  set  in  a removed  Brazilian 
jungle- region,  both  figuratively  and  literally  separated  from  the  context  of  a 
(European)  education  in  Civilization.  Also,  in  this  his  last  novel,  the  author 
moves  away  from  the  educational  gender-divide  portrayed  in  Travels  in  My 
Homeland  since  it  is  Maria  Teresa  who  is  sent  to  Europe  to  receive  a more 
formal  education.  It  is  interesting  to  note  this  change  since  it  dislocates  the 
emphasis  from  a gender-informed  dichotomy,  as  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland , 
to  the  portrayal  of  geographical  and  contextualized  educational  alternatives. 

In  both  novels,  the  educational  dilemma  resonates  with  Almeida  Garrett’s 
thoughts  on  education  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  no  longer  believes 
in  the  concrete  possibility  of  the  Regeneration  of  society.  Disillusioned,  he  is 
far  removed  from  the  optimism  and  enthusiasm  of  the  1 820s.  In  Rousseau’s 
footsteps,  Garrett  did  not  condemn  civilization  but  wanted  to  see  the  natural 
qualities  of  humanity  sustained  in  society.  The  fact  that  Carlos  rejects  his 
family  and  all  traditional  values,  no  longer  fears  God,  and  ultimately  becomes 
a Baron — the  epitomic  incarnation  of  materialism — and  the  fact  that  Maria 
Teresa  becomes  weak  to  the  point  of  losing  her  health  and  dying  both  echo 
the  same  ultimate  message:  that  of  the  corruptive  force  of  civilization.  Gar- 
rett, perhaps  even  drawing  from  his  own  biographical  experience,  was  unable 
to  come  to  terms  with  this  aspect  of  civilization  that,  often  identified  with 
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social  education  as  prominently  portrayed  in  Garrett’s  work,  disrupts  child- 
hood innocence,  simplicity,  humility,  tenderness,  purity,  and  the  fear  of  God. 

A climate  of  frustration  and  gender-biased  social  limitations  regarding  the 
education  of  women  persists  in  Portugal  through  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  was  often  expressed  throughout  the  century,  why  would  women 
seek  education  if  they  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  put  their  training  to 
any  good  use?  For  this  situation  to  be  rectified,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
automatic  identification  of  women  as  housewives,  mothers,  or  daughters  to 
be  complemented  by  other  social  functions  that  would  lead  to  and  stem  from 
formal  education  for  women.  Therefore,  the  first  step  towards  widespread 
education  for  women  was  a much  needed  change  in  mentality,  a slow  pro- 
cess that  within  the  context  of  a favorable  political  and  social  climate  would 
ultimately  entail  an  opening  towards  women’s  presence  in  formal  education. 

This  “awakening”  would  only  bear  significant  fruits  in  the  following  century. 

As  the  historian  Irene  Vaquinhas  states,  despite  the  fact  that  the  1 822  Con- 
stitution provided  schools  for  both  sexes,  rare  were  the  establishments  that 
opened  their  doors  to  women  (28).  Likewise,  multiple  reforms  and  legislative 
measures  that  provided  schooling  for  women  or  mixed  schools  that  would  be 
open  for  the  instruction  of  women,  accompanied  by  the  financial  means  to 
achieve  these  goals,  remained,  for  the  most  part,  theoretical  dreams.17  None- 
theless, given  that  Garrett  was  a pioneer  on  so  many  other  fronts,  including 
educative  reforms,  his  noncommittal  stance  with  regards  to  female  education 
appears  somewhat  out  of  character.  All  the  more  so  when  we  consider  that  the 
theme  of  female  education  is  woven  throughout  his  work,  as  depicted  in  his 
two  last  novels  and  prominently  in  Travels  in  My  Homeland , which  conserva- 
tively preserves  the  educational  gender-divide. 


Notes 

1 For  a discussion  of  the  modernity  of  Almeida  Garrett’s  educational  theories,  see  Fernando 
Augusto  Machado’s  “Ideario  educacional”  (87-106). 

2 See  in  particular  pages  178-80  of  Machado. 

3 Garrett  explores  this  theme  in  “Lic^oes  de  poesia  e de  litteratura  a uma  jovem  senhora.” 

4 For  a comprehensive  analysis  of  Garrett’s  educational  ideas,  see  Machado,  Almeida  Garrett , 
especially  Chapters  X and  XI. 

5 See  O Chaveco  Liberal,  no.  17,  30-XII-1829  (qtd.  in  Machado,  “Ideario  educacional”  88). 
The  original  reads  as  follows:  “Creio  na  regenera^ao  polftica  do  genero-humano,  e que  ha-de 
ter  lugar  quando  duas  terras  partes  dos  Povos  souberem  escrever  e entenderem  o que  lerem.” 
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6 At  least  theoretically,  in  France  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  (1789)  and  the  impor- 
tant constitutional  laws  passed  in  September  1792  concerning  civil  status  and  divorce  estab- 
lished equal  rights  for  husband  and  wife. 

7 This  now  classic  formula  “courtisane  ou  menagerie”  is  first  stated  by  Proudhon  in  Contra- 
dictions economiques  (197).  See  also  McMillan  (2-9). 

8 The  titles  of  the  different  chapters  of  Michelets  work  are  very  telling:  “La  femme  est  une 
malade”;  “La  femme  doit  peu  travailler”;  “L’homme  doit  gagner  pour  deux.”  These  last  two 
chapters  deal  specifically  with  the  doctrine  of  separate  spheres  (Michelet  59-66). 

9 Garrett  expresses  this  idea  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  introduction  to  Da  educagao  as  a 
means  to  justify  the  need  for  his  treatise  (677). 

10  Qtd.  in  Machado,  Almeida  Garrett  179. 

1 1 See,  for  example,  de  Sousa  Duartes  text  A mulher  na  sociedade  civil  (1870)  and  Machado’s 
Introdugao  a pedagogia  (1892)  and  A socializagao  do  ensino  (1897). 

12  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  during  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, womens  education  would  at  last  become  more  solidly  formulated  and  visibly  articulated 
in  a widespread  process  of  greater  valorization.  In  the  writings  of  female  journalists  and  authors 
such  as  Alice  Pestana,  Maria  Amalia  Vaz  de  Carvalho,  Carolina  Michaelis  de  Vasconcellos,  Ana 
de  Castro  Osorio,  and  Adelaide  Cabete,  amongst  others,  a frequent  topic  is  the  need  to  “educate 
women,”  “make  her  free,”  “make  her  worthy,”  as  repeatedly  stated  by  Alice  Pestana  (“Caiel”)  in 
her  1898  text  La  femme  et  la  paix:  Appel  aux  meres  portugaises  (33,  38).  It  is  also  at  this  time  that 
feminist-oriented  organizations  are  formed  and  circulate  their  ideology  in  their  periodical  pub- 
lications. Among  these  organizations  are  O Grupo  de  Estudos  Feministas,  a Liga  Republicana 
das  Mulheres  Portuguesas,  and  a Associa^ao  de  Propaganda  Feminista. 

13  The  theme  of  the  competition  was  “Has  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributed 
to  the  purification  or  the  corruption  of  morals?” 

14  See,  for  example,  Jacinto  do  Prado  Coelho  (8 1-84);  Carlos  Reis  (75);  and  Victor  Mendes  (33). 

15  Fernando  Augusto  Machado  summarizes  five  meanings  of  the  expression  as  presented  by 
Rene  Hubert  in  his  treatise  Traite  de  pedagogic  generale  as  follows:  a)  a purely  negative  education, 
that  presupposes  absolute  faith  in  the  goodness  of  nature  and  whose  goal  is  the  regeneration  of 
society;  b)  an  education  that  does  not  cater  to  pedagogical  goals,  other  than  those  written  in 
nature;  c)  an  education  that  seeks  within  nature  the  means  towards  action;  d)  an  education  that 
follows,  step  by  step,  the  natural  development  of  man;  e)  an  education  that  being  by  definition 
natural  is  complemented  by  other  sciences  (Machado,  Almeida  Garrett  51;  trans.  mine). 

16  See  Reis  (78). 

17  The  first  “Escola  Normal  Feminina”  opened  its  doors  in  1862  and  the  first  “liceu”  (high 
school)  specifically  for  women,  Maria  Pia,  began  functioning  in  1906. 
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Between  Tradition  and  Innovation: 
Pushing  the  Boundaries  of  Travels  in  My  Homeland 


A historia  da  menina  dos  rouxinois,  ou  uma  historia 
muito  mal  contada:  incongruencias  e inverosimilhan^as 
na  confissao  de  um  caso  difi'cil 


Silva  Carvalho 


It  therefore  does  not  seem  to  be  inappropriate  to  characterize  Heidegger’s  seinsge- 
schicklich  thinking  as  a “hermeneutics” — a hermeneutics,  however,  that  is  differ- 
ent from  the  usual  ways  of  interpretive  understanding  in  that,  in  its  attention  to 
the  text,  it  hears  and  conveys  a message  that  no  one  has  ever  heard  before. 

— Werner  Marx,  Is  There  a Measure  on  Earth?,  Chapter  5 

Este  trabalho  tenta  demonstrar  que  a historia  da  menina  dos  rouxinois  se  serve 
de  um  texto  cheio  de  incongruencias  e de  inverosimilhan^as  no  que  refere  as 
suas  peripecias,  e que  e muito  mais  o pretexto  para  a revela^ao  de  um  segredo 
que  se  pretende  sepultar,  do  que  verdadeiramente  a historia  de  uma  menina  que 
nao  pode  nascer.  Esse  segredo  prende-se  com  uma  aberra^ao  sexual  de  Carlos, 
o protagonista:  a sua  pedofilia.  Este  trabalho  procura,  de  uma  forma  incipiente 
e breve,  explicar  as  possiveis  razoes  para  que  essa  leitura  nunca  tivesse  sido  feita 
ate  aos  dias  de  hoje.  A inten^ao  deste  meu  trabalho  e mostrar  ate  que  ponto  a 
historia  da  menina  dos  rouxinois  nunca  foi  lida  atentamente  como  aparece  no 
seu  texto,  isto  e,  pela  explicita^ao  dos  factos  e acontecimentos  que  introduz  e 
acarreta,  mas  antes  pressupondo  sempre  esse  texto  como  naturalmente  compre- 
ensivel.  O da  historia  de  uma  famflia,  onde  avulta  o amor  entre  dois  primos, 
simbolizando  um  dado  momento  historico  do  pais  em  crise  que  e Portugal. 

No  fundo,  vou  tentar  ler  sobretudo  as  datas  que  recobrem  os  acon- 
tecimentos dessa  historia,  levando  um  pouco  mais  longe  a descoberta  das 
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incongruencias  e das  inverosimilhan^as  ja  detectadas,  um  pouco  como  ja  se 
fez  e ja  se  ensina  nas  escolas  secundarias  do  pais,  quando  se  mostra  aos  alunos 
desatentos  que  Garrett,  ou  o narrador  concomitante,  faz  desaparecer  um  dia 
da  semana,  a quinta-feira,  de  uma  viagem  encetada  numa  segunda-feira,  17 
de  Julho  de  1843,  para  que  essa  mesma  viagem  acabe,  estrategicamente,  numa 
aziaga  sexta-feira  fundamental  para  o simbolismo  da  diegese.  E vou  tentar 
tambem  mostrar  como  toda  a confusao  narrativa,  embora  me  seja  de  todo 
impossivel  deslinda-la,  dado  o entrela^ado  labirfntico  de  references  tempo- 
rais,  podera  ser  percebida — e isto  e ja  interpreta^ao — como  a prepara^ao  sub- 
reptfcia  para  nao  se  poder  ler  nem  ouvir  uma  confissao  feita  pela  personagem 
Carlos.  Essa  confissao,  inscrita  veementemente  no  texto  da  sua  carta,  nunca 
foi  nem  pode  ser  lida,  devido,  sem  duvida,  ao  incomensuravel  e ao  absurdo 
da  revela<;ao.  Como  se,  na  realidade,  se  tratasse  da  inscrit^ao  de  um  segredo 
tumular  que  deseja  passar  a linguagem  e a fic^ao,  num  processo  de  exorta^ao 
duma  terapia  literaria  que  se  esbo^a,  mas  que  procura,  ao  mesmo  tempo,  pas- 
sar despercebida  ao  leitor  desatento. 

Vejamos,  um  pouco  telegraficamente,  e para  que  se  tenha  tempo  (o  tempo 
desta  comunicaijao)  de  dar  conta  desta  leitura  e do  seu  proposito.  Estamos 
no  capftulo  XI.  A historia,  como  estarao  lembrados,  come^a  in  medias  res , 
numa  tarde  do  Verao  de  1832,  em  que  se  nos  apresenta  “uma  velhinha  bem 
passante  dos  setenta,  mas  que  o nao  mostrava”  (139).  E a avo  de  Carlos  e de 
Joaninha.  Mas  antes  mesmo  de  dar  infcio  a historia  desta  famflia,  o narrador 
procede  a um  dialogo  imaginario  com  as  suas  leitoras,  em  que  uma  diz  no  fim: 
“ — Porque  ha  muita  coisa  que  a gente  pensa  e ere  e diz  assim  a conversar,  mas 
que  nao  ousa  confessar  publicamente,  professar  aberta  e nomeadamente  no 
mundo  ...”  Medita^ao  do  narrador:  “Ah!  sim  . . . ele  e isso?  Bem  as  entendo, 
minhas  senhoras:  reservemos  sempre  uma  safda  para  os  casos  diffeeis,  para  as 
circunstancias  extraordinarias.  Nao  e assim?  Pois  o mesmo  farei  eu”  (138). 

Este  “o  mesmo  farei  eu”  deixo-o  agora  a ressoar  assim  inocentemente,  para 
que  mais  tarde  a assen^ao  possa  adquirir  um  sentido  mais  preciso.  Mas  pas- 
semos  ao  capftulo  XII.  Faz-se  a apresenta^ao  de  Joaninha:  “Naquele  rosto, 
naquele  corpo  de  dezasseis  anos,”  (143)  descreve  o narrador,  implicando  com 
isso  que  esta  personagem  nasce  ou  nasceu  em  1816.  Fa^amos  logo  a seguir 
um  sal  to  para  o capftulo  XIV:  Carlos  desembarca  no  Porto  (1832),  “filho 
querido,”  segundo  a avo  cega,  “da  minha  unica  e tao  amada  filha”  (139). 
Capftulo  XV:  primeira  apresenta^ao  de  Frei  Dinis:  “Tais  eram  os  prinefpios 
deste  homem  extraordinario,  que  juntava  a uma  erudi<;ao  imensa  o profundo 
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conhecimento  dos  homens  e do  mundo  em  que  tinha  vivido  ate  a idade  de 
cinquenta  anos”  (165).  Quer  isto  dizer  que  Frei  Dinis,  em  1832,  teria  mais 
de  cinquenta  anos,  tendo  pois  nascido  por  volta  de  1780  ou  antes.  Mas  e o 
capftulo  XVI  que  esta  recheado  de  informa^o  que  nos  vai  interessar.  Deve 
pois  ser  lido  muito  atentamente.  Frei  Dinis,  antes  de  o ser,  chamava-se  Dinis 
de  Atafde.  Em  1825,  logo,  aproximadamente,  quando  tinha  45  anos,  da-se 
uma  metamorfose  drastica  na  sua  vida.  Dinis  de  Atafde  “foi  tocar  a campainha 
da  portaria  de  Sao  Francisco.  [.  . .]  Desapareceu  do  mundo  Dinis  de  Atafde, 
e dali  a dois  anos  apareceu  Frei  Dinis  da  Cruz”  (167).  Isto  e,  em  1827.  Teria 
Joaninha  dez  ou  onze  anos,  pois  nascera  em  1816.  Mais  informa^ao  relevante: 
“A  velha  nao  tinha  mais  famflia  que  um  neto  e uma  neta.  A neta  era  Joaninha, 
filha  unica  do  seu  unico  filho  varao,  e ja  orfa  de  pai  e de  mae.  O neto,  orfao 
tambem,  nascera  postumo,  e custara  a vida  a sua  mae,  filha  querida  e predi- 
lecta  da  velha”  (168).  E mais  adiante: 

Em  tempos  mais  antigos  e em  vida  dos  dois  filhos  de  D.  Francisca,  Frei  Dinis,  entao 

Dinis  de  Atafde  e corregedor  da  comarca,  frequentara  bastante  aquela  casa.  Desde  a 

morte  do  filho  e do  genro,  que  ambos  pereceram  desastradamente  num  dia  cruzando 

o Tejo  num  saveiro  em  ocasiao  de  grande  cheia,  ele  nunca  mais  la  tornara.  (169) 

Quer  dizer,  o filho  e o genro  morrem  no  mesmo  dia,  sem  duvida  muito 
antes  de  1825/1827.  Passemos  agora  a Carlos.  Eis  o que  ha  a reter,  e ainda  no 
mesmo  capftulo:  “Passara,  porem,  do  seu  meio,  o memoravel  ano  de  1830,  e 
Carlos,  que  se  formara  no  princfpio  daquele  Verao,  tinha  ficado  por  Coimbra 
e por  Lisboa,  e so  por  fins  de  Agosto  voltara  para  a famflia”  (170).  Era,  como 
deverao  estar  lembrados,  uma  sexta-feira.  No  dialogo  famoso  havido  entre 
Carlos  e Frei  Dinis,  surge  de  repente  este  pormenor  informativo  numa  fala  de 
Carlos:  “ — Porque?  Eu  hei-de  ser  sempre  crian^a?  A minha  vida  ha-se  ser  esta? 
Horacio!  Tenho  la  animo  para  ler  Horacio  agora  . . . e a bela  ocupa^ao  para  um 
homem  de  vinte  e um  anos,  escandir  jambos  e troqueus”  (171).  Quer  dizer, 
em  1830,  dois  anos  antes  do  comedo  desta  historia,  preparando-se  para  emi- 
grar,  Joaninha  tern  catorze  anos  e Carlos  vinte  e um.  Logo,  ha  uma  difere^a 
de  sete  anos  entre  ambos  os  primos.  O que,  e aqui  come^am  os  problemas, 
obviamente,  nao  pode  ser.  Se  Carlos  nasce  postumo  por  volta  de  1809,  o seu 
pai  e o seu  tio,  que  pereceram  no  mesmo  dia,  ja  nao  viviam.  Como  e que  Joa- 
ninha pode  ter  menos  sete  anos  que  o primo,  isto  e,  ter  nascido  em  1816?  So 
nao  sendo,  nao  sei  se  dize-lo  com  angiistia  ou  em  tom  de  facecia,  filha  do  seu 
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pai,  isto  e,  do  filho  da  velha,  o que  esta  de  todo  fora  de  questao.  Esta  e uma  das 
muitas  incongruencias  que  surge  nesta  historia  mal  contada.  Nao  menor  e dizer 
que  Frei  Dinis  aparece  em  1827  como  franciscano,  a meros  tres  anos  de  1830, 
morto  para  o mundo,  sem  duvida  expiando  uma  qualquer  culpa,  que  nos  adi- 
vinhamos  ja  ser  a da  morte  dos  pais  de  Joaninha  e de  Carlos,  tendo-se  decidido 
apenas  a faze-lo  dezassere  anos  depois  desse  duplo  assassmio,  quando  o narrador 
nos  da  a entender  que  a sua  resoluqao  foi  tomada  logo  a seguir  ao  nefasto  acon- 
tecimento.  O narrador,  um  pouco  como  o autor  Garrett,  pode-se  dizer,  nao  e 
muito  bom  em  datas.  Alem  disso,  surpreendentemente,  esta  a contar  a historia 
de  uma  menina  que  nunca  teve  a oportunidade  de  nascer.  Eis  o que  o narra- 
dor nos  diz  de  Joaninha  aquando  da  decisao  de  Carlos  em  partir  para  o exflio: 
“Joaninha  era  uma  crian^a  a esse  tempo,  parecia  nao  entender  nada  do  que  se 
passava”  (174).  Bom,  sabemos  que  para  o narrador  das  Viagens  o termo  crian^a 
engloba  um  ser  humano  desde  que  nasce  ate,  pelo  menos,  a idade  de  vinte  e 
tal  anos,  mas  dizer  de  uma  rapariga  de  catorze  anos  (em  1 830)  que  parecia  nao 
entender  nada  do  que  se  passava,  ou  e faze-la  estupida,  ou  e falar  dessa  crian^a 
como  se  na  realidade  tivesse  muito  menos  idade.  Por  isso  pe^o  para  reterem  a 
vossa  aten^ao  neste  facto,  que  sera,  como  verao,  altamente  significativo. 

O capftulo  XVIII  oferece-nos  uma  breve  informa^ao:  “Eram  meados  do 
ano  de  33,  a opera^o  do  Algarve  sucedera  milagrosamente  aos  constitucionais, 
a esquadra  de  D.  Miguel  fora  tomada,  Lisboa  estava  em  poder  deles”  (182).  E 
Joaninha,  digo  agora  eu,  tern  dezassete  anos,  enquanto  o seu  primo  ja  fez  os  seus 
vinte  e quatro  anos.  O capftulo  XIX  testemunha  a “retirada  de  1 1 de  Outubro” 
(184)  e muito  elipticamente  termina  na  primavera  do  ano  seguinte,  em  1834. 
Ignoramos  de  todo  se  os  dois  primos  ja  festejaram  os  seus  aniversarios,  por  isso 
nao  faz  mal  nenhum  deixa-los  ainda  com  as  idades  do  capftulo  anterior. 

Vejamos  agora  o capftulo  XX.  Trata  do  encontro  dos  primos  depois  de  um 
afastamento  de  quase  quatro  anos,  pois  se  esta  na  primavera  de  1834  e Carlos 
partira  no  verao  de  1830.  Diz  o narrador:  “O  oficial  era  mo^o,  talvez  nao 
tinha  trinta  anos”  (192).  Pelas  contas  que  o texto  nos  permite  fazer,  Carlos 
tera  entre  vinte  e quatro  a vinte  e cinco  anos.  Nao  ha  aqui  incongruencia  ou 
disparidade,  mas  ha  um  envelhecimento  da  personagem,  como  alias  o segui- 
mento  do  texto  nos  confirmara,  deste  modo:  “posto  que  o trato  das  armas,  o 
rigor  das  estaqoes  e o selo  visfvel  dos  cuidados  que  trazia  estampado  no  rosto 
acentuassem  ja  mais  fortemente,  em  fei<;6es  de  homem  feito,  as  que  ainda 
devia  arrondar  a juventude”  (192).  Ao  aperceber-se  da  sua  prima  adormecida, 
muito  inverosimilmente,  no  meio  de  umas  arvores,  o mancebo  que  ja  nao  o 
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era,  Carlos,  suspira:  “Quern  tal  diria!  Que  gra^a!  Que  gentileza!  Sera  possivel 
que  a crian^a  que  ha  dois  anos?”  (194).  Nao  haja  duvidas,  a personagem  Car- 
los sofre  da  mesma  maleita  do  narrador:  nao  sabe  contar  os  anos!  Mas  sabe  e 
pode  reconhecer  que  a prima  esta  uma  mulher,  o que  e normal,  pois  se  trata 
agora  de  uma  rapariga  de  dezassete  ou  de  dezoito  anos,  embora,  esses  dezoito 
anos  sejam  como  que  obrigados  a permanecer  nos  dezasseis  do  comedo  da 
historia.  Isto  e,  se  o narrador  envelhece  Carlos,  Carlos  tenta  fazer  com  que  o 
tempo  nao  deixe  envelhecer  a sua  prima. 

O capftulo  XXII  da-nos  um  Carlos  enamorado  da  prima.  O narrador 
explicita  atraves  de  uma  focaliza^ao  interna  o que  lhe  vai  no  pensamento: 

Mas  uma  crian^a  era  o que  ele  tinha  deixado,  uma  crian^a  a brincar,  a colher  as 
boninas,  a correr  atras  das  borboletas  do  vale  . . . uma  criar^a  que,  sim,  o amava 
ternamente,  cuja  suave  imagem  o nao  tinha  deixado  nunca  em  sua  longa  pere- 
grina^ao,  cuja  saudade  o acompanhara  sempre,  de  quern  nao  se  esquecera  um 
momento,  nem  nos  mais  alegres,  nem  nos  mais  ocupados,  nem  nos  mais  dificeis, 
nem  nos  mais  perigosos  da  sua  vida  . . . Mas  era  uma  crian^a!  . . . era  a imagem 
de  uma  crian^a.  (202) 

E logo  a seguir,  para  abreviar  o passo: 

a doce  imagem  de  Joaninha,  daquela  Joaninha  com  quern  ele  andava  ao  colo,  que 
levantava  em  seus  ombros  para  ela  chegar  aos  ninhos  dos  passaros  no  Verao,  aos 
medronhos  maduros  no  Outono,  que  ele  suspendia  nos  bravos  para  passar  no 
Inverno  os  alagadiijos  do  vale — essa  querida  imagem  nao  o abandonara  nunca. 
(202) 

Aqui  o leitor  atento  deveria,  em  princi'pio,  talvez  hear  um  pouco  perplexo. 
O que  Carlos  guarda  dentro  de  si,  obviamente,  e uma  imagem  da  prima, 
mas  essa  imagem  nao  pode  reportar-se  nem  corresponder  a uma  rapariga  de 
catorze  anos,  em  plena  adolescencia,  pois  poderia  ele,  aos  vinte  e um  anos, 
andar  com  ela  ao  colo,  ou  levanta-la  nos  seus  ombros  para  ela  chegar  aos 
ninhos,  ou  suspende-la  nos  seus  bravos,  a ela,  quase  uma  mulher,  como  ele  o 
reconhecera  tres  anos  depois?  E como  se  os  dois  anos  de  separa^ao  dos  primos 
correspondessem  a uma  dilata^o  inconcebfvel  do  tempo,  e como  se  a “longa 
peregrina^ao,”  (202)  que  afinal  nao  ultrapassa  os  tres  anos,  correspondesse  a 
muitos  mais  anos.  Qualquer  coisa,  de  qualquer  maneira,  aqui  nao  faz  sentido. 
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E claro  que  o que  nos  levanta  dificuldades  de  compreensao  e a palavra  crianga 
com  que  se  designa  Joaninha,  e que  tanto  pode  ser  de  uma  rapariga  de  catorze 
anos,  como  de  uma  miuda  de  dez  ou,  mesmo,  de  uma  menina  de  cinco  ou  seis 
anos.  O leitor  sera  obrigado  a pensar  que  Carlos  reteve  da  prima  uma  imagem 
muito  anterior  a dos  seus  catorze  anos,  e que  o andar  ao  colo  seria  possfvel 
quando  ela  tinha,  por  exemplo,  dez  anos,  e ele  dezassete.  Mas  logo  a seguir  o 
leitor  tera  que  renunciar  a essa  interpreta^ao,  porque  nos  e dito: 

Nao  ja  a mesma  Joaninha  de  ha  tres  anos  (e  aqui  as  contas  estao  perfeitas),  nao  a 
mesma  imagem  que  ele  trazia,  como  a levara,  no  cora^ao,  mas  uma  gentil  e airosa 
donzela,  uma  mulher  feita  e perfeita,  e que  nada  perdera,  contudo,  da  gra$a,  do 
encanto,  do  suave  e delicioso  perfume  da  inocencia  infantil  em  que  a deixara!  (203) 

Bom,  uma  inocencia  infantil  numa  rapariga  portuguesa  de  catorze  anos, 
so  possivelmente  no  seculo  XIX  garrettiano,  o mesmo  se  podendo  dizer  da 
for^a  extraordinaria  num  homem  de  vinte  e um,  para  poder  levar  a prima  ao 
colo  e andar  com  ela  aos  ombros  como  se  nada  fosse.  Psicologicamente,  nem 
sei  o que  se  podera  aduzir  dessa  menina  de  catorze  anos  que  ainda  andava  aos 
ninhos!  Realmente  Joaninha  tinha  que  ser,  ou  deveria  ser,  muito  infantil. 

Acaba  este  capftulo  com  uma  exorta^ao  ao  caro  leitor:  “caro  leitor  meu 
indulgente,  nao  acuses,  nao  julgues  a pressa  o meu  pobre  Carlos;  e lembra-te 
daquela  pedra  que  o Filho  de  Deus  mandou  levantar  a primeira  mao  que  se 
achasse  inocente”  (205).  Mas,  e a pergunta  que  se  podera  sempre  fazer,  quern 
esta  a acusar  Carlos,  e,  sobretudo,  de  que?  De  amar  muito,  de  ser  um  feme- 
eiro,  de  trazer  no  seu  cora9ao  mais  do  que  uma  mulher?  Tudo  isso,  depois 
de  um  seculo  XVIII  libertino?  A ser  assim,  estaria  o mundo  perdido,  e nele 
possivelmente  a grande  maioria  dos  homens,  muitos  deles  portugueses.  Nao, 
o que  acontece  e que  o narrador,  muito  sub-repticiamente,  esta  a induzir  os 
leitores  numa  direc<;ao  interpretativa,  na  suposta  monstruosidade  de  Carlos 
por  amar,  ao  mesmo  tempo,  e sera  um  conteudo  de  um  outro  capftulo,  mais 
de  uma  mulher.  Areia  que  nos  atira  aos  olhos,  e que,  afinal  de  contas,  resultou 
ate  este  final  do  seculo  XX. 

Mas  a revela^ao  surpreendente,  para  quern,  como  nos,  tern  feito  as  contas 
e tentado  destrin9ar  os  tempos  desta  historia  intercisa  nas  Viagens , surge  no 
capftulo  seguinte,  o XXIV.  Os  primos  conversam,  e a certa  altura  Carlos  sai-se 
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Via-te  aquela  Joaninha  pequena,  desinquieta,  travessa,  correndo  por  essas  terras, 
saltando  essas  valas,  trepando  a essas  arvores  . . . aquela  Joaninha  com  quem  eu 
andava  ao  colo,  que  trazia  as  cavaleiras,  que  me  fazia  ser  tao  doido  e tao  crian9a 
como  ela,  apesar  de  eu  ter  quinze  anos  mais.  Via-te  alegre,  cantando  ...  (215) 

Quinze  anos  mais?  Mas  como  e possfvel?  Quer  dizer,  se  Joaninha  tern 
agora  17  anos,  Carlos  tera  mais  quinze,  isto  e,  nem  mais  nem  menos  do  que 
trinta  e dois  anos.  Indo  um  pouco  mais  longe,  diremos  que,  em  vez  de  ter 
nascido  em  1809,  nasceu  em  1801.  Mas  nao  foi  essa  data  que  passou,  durante 
muito  tempo,  pela  data  do  nascimento  do  autor  Garrett?  Calma,  porque 
agora,  com  este  novo  dado,  contradizendo  dados  avan9ados  anteriormente, 
principalmente  os  dos  tais  vinte  e um  anos  de  Carlos  na  iminente  emigra9ao, 
as  coisas,  ou  certas  coisas,  contain  a fazer  algum  sentido,  pois  se  podera 
finalmente  compreender  que  um  homem  de  vinte  e um  anos  pudesse  andar 
com  uma  menina  as  cavaleiras  e as  costas,  ou  mesmo  suspendendo-a  no  ar, 
tendo  ela  seis  anos.  E que,  toda  a psicologia  anteriormente  apresentada  em 
rela9ao  a Joaninha,  ate  agora  tao  bizarra  e estranha,  esteja  adequada  com  a 
sua  idade.  E claro  que  o leitor  tera  que  permanecer,  ate  ao  fim  do  livro,  com 
esta  dupla  informagao,  com  esta  disjun9ao,  nao  sabendo  muito  bem  como 
encara-la,  se  como  inepcia  narrativa,  se  devida  a uma  confusao  involuntaria  e 
inconsciente  do  narrador. 

Como  sabem,  a historia  da  menina  dos  rouxinois,  a menina  que  nunca 
nasceu,  ficara  suspensa  por  alguns  capitulos.  Tudo  recomegara  no  capftulo 
XXXII,  mas  e no  capftulo  XXXV,  a boa  maneira  das  tragedias  gregas,  que  se 
descobrira  o que  ja  era  evidente:  Frei  Dinis  e o pai  de  Carlos,  Frei  Dinis  matou 
o marido  da  mae  de  Carlos  e o seu  tio,  o pai  de  Joaninha.  Nao  valera  a pena 
assinalar  o inverosfmil  da  situa9ao  teatral  que  o narrador  prodigaliza  ja  entao 
muito  ultra-romanticamente:  um  desmaio  seguido  de  uma  grande  efusao  de 
sangue,  de  uma  ferida  de  Carlos  que  parecia  nao  estancar.  Mas  finalmente  o 
sangue  parou,  gra9as  ao  desvelo  de  duas  mulheres,  de  Joaninha  e de  Georgina. 
Relata  o narrador,  embevecido  com  o acontecimento: 

Admiravel  beleza  do  cora9ao  feminino,  generosa  qualidade  que  todos  os  seus  infi- 
nitos  defeitos  faz  esquecer  e perdoar!  Essas  duas  mulheres  amavam  esse  homem. 

Esse  homem  nao  merecia  tal  amor.  Nao,  por  Deus!  O monstro  amava-as  a ambas: 
esta  tudo  dito.  E elas,  que  o sabiam,  elas,  que  o sentiam,  e que  o julgavam  digno 
de  mil  mortes,  elas  rivalizavam  de  cuidados  e de  ansia  para  o salvarem.  (269) 
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Pe<;o-vos  para  nao  acreditarem  no  narrador  assim  tao  facilmente,  quando 
afirma  que  tudo  esta  dito:  justamente  nem  tudo  esta  dito.  Caso  tudo  estivesse 
dito  seria  inutil  a carta  de  Carlos.  O que  ficou  dito  foi,  para  o leitor  despre- 
venido  reter,  que  a monstruosidade,  sem  duvida  moral,  de  Carlos  se  deve  ao 
facto  de  amar  ao  mesmo  tempo  ambas  as  mulheres. 

Acabemos  este  capitulo  com  outra  inverosimilhanga:  pouco  depois,  Car- 
los, que  esteve  quase  a morrer  esvafdo  em  sangue,  “saiu  da  cela  fazendo  sinal 
que  vinha  logo;  mas  esperaram-no  em  vao  . . . nao  tornou.  Dai  a tres  dias  veio 
uma  carta  dele,  de  junto  de  Evora,  onde  estava  com  o exercito  constitucional” 
(272).  Como  estao  a ver,  nem  todas  as  licen^as  sao  poeticas,  algumas  tambem 
podem  ser  narrativas. 

Nova  interrup^ao  da  historia  da  menina  dos  rouxinois,  ou  talvez  nao  o 
seja,  porque  se  sente  que  esta  historia  esta  acabada.  Uma  outra,  a da  famosa 
carta  de  Carlos,  vai  ter  lugar.  Saltemos  pois  para  o capitulo  XLIII,  em  que  o 
narrador,  ja  cansado  de  Santarem,  nos  diz  que  se  vai  embora.  E neste  capitulo 
que  se  da  a incongruencia  ja  referida  no  comedo  deste  trabalho:  contados  bem 
os  dias  da  presen^a  do  narrador  em  Santarem,  trata-se  do  quarto  dia,  isto  e, 
de  uma  quinta-feira,  e nao  da  sexta-feira  que  nos  tenta  impingir:  “Ja  me  esta 
custando  ter  deixado  Santarem.  Porque  nao  havfamos  de  partir  amanha  e ter 
ficado  ainda  hoje  ali?  E hoje,  que  e sexta-feira?  . . . Mau  dia  para  coir^ar  via- 
gem!  Sexta-feira!  Era  o dia  aziago  do  nosso  vale”  (308).  E logo  a seguir:  “Era  na 
sexta-feira  que  o terrfvel  frade,  o demonio  vivo”  (309),  etc.  A verdade  e que  vai 
ser  o frade  que  vai  dar  a ler  a carta  ao  narrador,  a carta  que,  como  ja  foi  apon- 
tado  num  estudo  de  Victor  Mendes,  tambem  muito  inverosimilmente,  passa 
de  “urn  papel  dobrado,  amarelo  do  tempo  e manchado,  bem  se  via,  de  muitas 
lagrimas,  algumas  recentes  ainda”  (312)  para  duas  boas  dezenas  de  paginas. 

Capitulo  XLIV:  apenas  duas  asser0es  importantes  que  nos  possam  inte- 
ressar.  A primeira:  “porque  a minha  natureza  e incorrigfvel.  Tenho  energia  a 
mais,  tenho  poderes  de  mais  no  cora^ao”  (312).  A segunda,  tambem  muito 
laconicamente:  “Menti:  o homem  nao  faz  outra  coisa.  Eu  detesto  a mentira; 
voluntariamente  nunca  o fiz,  e todavia  tenho  levado  a vida  a mentir”  (313). 

Um  salto  para  o capitulo  XLVI,  sem  duvida  o mais  importante  para  a 
leitura  que  se  vem  tentando  fazer,  passo  a passo,  e com  alguma  paciencia. 
Um  pouco  do  contexto:  Carlos  vai  no  meio  de  tres  irmas,  inglesas,  numa 
carruagem  que  levara  o seu  amor  de  entao,  Laura,  para  o Pais  de  Gales,  para 
mais  tarde  se  j untar  ao  seu  futuro  marido.  E compreensfvel  o estado  psfquico 
de  Carlos,  “desamparado  e proscrito  no  deserto  da  vida,”  (324)  como  nos 
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assevera  agora  a personagem  narradora.  Eis  senao  quando,  no  meio  de  todo 
aquele  sofrimento,  que  uma  luz  se  faz  no  espfrito  de  Carlos,  uma  especie  de 
revela^ao,  de  apari<;ao.  Passo  a citar: 

Seria  efeito  de  sua  inexaurivel  piedade,  mas  talvez  quis  acudir  a minha  alma 
antes  que  se  perdesse;  seria,  por  certo,  pois  nesse  mesmo  instante  distintamente 
me  apareceu  diante  dos  olhos  da  alma  a unica  imagem  que  podia  chama-lo  ao 
abismo:  era  a tua,  Joana!  Era  a minha  Joaninha  pequena,  inocente,  aquele  anjinho 
de  crian9a,  tao  viva,  tao  alegre,  tao  graciosa,  que  eu  tinha  deixado  a brincar  no 
nosso  vale.  (324-25) 

E mais  adiante: 

E tu,  Joana,  tu,  pobre  inocente,  desvalida  criancinha,  tu  aparecias-me  no  meio  de 
tudo  isso,  estendendo  para  mim  os  teus  bracinhos  amantes,  como  no  dia  que  me 
despedira  de  ti,  nesse  fatal,  nesse  querido,  nesse  doce  e amargo  vale  das  minhas 
lagrimas  e dos  meus  risos,  onde  so  me  tinham  de  correr  os  poucos  minutos  de 
felicidade  verdadeira  da  minha  vida,  onde  as  verdadeiras  dores  da  minha  alma 
tinham  de  ma  cortar  e destruir  para  sempre  . . . (325) 

Ate  aqui  tudo  nos  parece  bem,  muito  normal.  Alguem  sofre,  e normal 
que  chame  a si  algum  momento  de  felicidade,  essa  felicidade  afirma-se  pela 
presen^a  querida  de  uma  menina  de  seis  anos,  inocente.  No  entanto,  Carlos 
nao  escreve,  ao  referir-se  a prima,  Joaninha,  antes  lhe  chama,  finalmente,  de 
Joana,  a mulher  feita  a quern  escreve,  quatro  anos  depois  de  a ter  deixado 
nesse  vale  mi'tico  ainda  menina,  e,  como  vimos,  dada  a diferen<;a  de  idades, 
com  seis  anos.  E normal,  continuara  a pensar  o leitor  tambem,  ja  agora, 
inocente,  que  Carlos  se  lembre  da  prima  num  passado  distante,  pois  que  o 
importante,  para  ele,  e a inocencia  da  crian^a  que  lhe  podera  aliviar  as  dores 
que  padece.  Nao  nos  precipitemos,  porem.  Deixemos  o texto  dizer  o que  tern 
a dizer.  Esse  texto  reza  assim: 

Eu,  sentado  ali  nas  almofadas  de  seda  daquela  esplendida  e macia  carruagem, 
rodeado  de  tres  mulheres  divinas  que  me  queriam  todas,  que  eu  confundia  numa 
adora^ao  misteriosa  e mfstica,  cego,  louco  de  amores  por  uma  delas,  no  momento 
de  lhe  dizer  adeus  para  sempre  . . . eu  tinha  o pensamento  fixo  numa  crianga  que 
ainda  andava  ao  colo!  (325) 
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E logo  a seguir,  para  encurtar  razoes:  “Oh!  Eu  sou  um  monstro,  um  aleijao 
moral  deveras,  ou  nao  sei  o que  sou”  (326).  Nao  me  parece  que  seja  necessario 
ler  volumes  de  textos  freudianos  para  nos  convencermos  de  que  qualquer  coisa 
se  passa  aqui  de  nao  muito  normal.  “Eu  tinha  o pensamento  fixo  numa  crian9a 
que  ainda  andava  ao  colo!”:  a confissao  descarnada,  nao  tern  que  surpreender 
os  leitores,  esse  facto  surpreende  o proprio  narrador-personagem.  Ao  ponto  de 
o fazer  imediatamente  exclamar:  “Oh!  Eu  sou  um  monstro,  um  aleijao  moral 
deveras,  ou  nao  sei  o que  sou.”  Eu  penso  que  hoje  se  sabe,  dada  tal  fixagao , termo 
psiquiatrico  e psicanalftico,  o que  isso  e,  o que  isso  significa:  e ser-se  pedofilo. 
Porque,  neste  passo,  o que  esta  em  questao  nao  e o facto  de  Carlos  amar  tres 
mulheres  divinas  que,  de  uma  maneira  ou  de  outra,  tambem  o amavam,  era  ele 
estar  a pensar,  incompreensivelmente,  numa  menina  de  seis  anos,  em  termos  de 
amor,  ou,  se  se  quiser,  como  contraponto  desse  amor.  E de  amor,  sera  o que  mais 
custara  dizer  neste  transe  analftico,  nao  so  espiritual  como  tambem  fisico.  Ele 
di-lo  assim  tao  expressamente?  Claro  que  nao.  Mas  nos  foramos  avisados  da  sua 
reserva.  Estao  lembrados  do  que  o primeiro  narrador  nos  confiou:  “reservemos 
sempre  uma  saida  para  os  casos  dificeis,  para  as  circunstancias  extraordinarias. 
Nao  e assim?  Pois  o mesmo  farei  eu”  (138).  Mas  se  Carlos  nao  no-lo  diz,  o texto 
insinua-o  atraves  dos  seus  tropos  e das  suas  figuras.  Veja-se:  “Os  sentidos  todos 
embriagados  daquele  perfume  de  luxo  e civilizac^ao  que  me  cercava,  era  o nosso 
vale  rustico  e selvagem  que  eu  tinha  no  cora^ao”  (323—26).  De  que  maneira  se 
evidenciar  a sensualidade  senao  atraves  dos  sentidos,  ainda  por  cima  embriaga- 
dos? E que  outra  maneira  de  falar  das  tres  mulheres  divinas  e de  Joaninha  senao 
utilizando  uma  linguagem  figurada,  metommica,  luxo  e civiliza^ao  para  as  pri- 
meiras,  um  vale  rustico  e selvagem  para  a segunda?  Nem  sequer  pretendo  chamar 
a aten^to  para  a palavra  vale,  que  faria  as  delfcias  de  um  qualquer  freudismo. 

A verdade  e que  este  acontecimento,  esta  revela^ao,  esta  confissao,  vem 
seguida  desse  inexoravel:  “Oh,  eu  sou  um  monstro,  um  aleijao  moral  deveras, 
ou  nao  sei  o que  sou”  (326).  E logo  a seguir,  como  se  Carlos  estivesse  a falar 
de  uma  natureza  humana  comum  a todos  os  homens:  “Se  todos  os  homens 
serao  assim?”  (326).  Assim  como ? e a pergunta  que  deveremos  mil  vezes  fazer. 
Mas  nunca  obteremos  uma  resposta  clara  e definitiva.  Compreenda  quern 
quiser  compreender,  pensara  sem  duvida  Carlos,  e talvez  o autor  deste  livro. 
“Talvez,  e que  o nao  digam,”  (326)  e o que  se  segue,  a maneira  de  resposta. 
Nao  me  parece  que  Carlos  se  esteja  a desculpar,  antes  se  me  antolha  como 
uma  surpresa,  um  espanto,  o facto  de  sentir  o que  sente,  de  ser  o que  e como 
e.  Leia-se  agora  com  verdadeira  compaixao  o que  vem  a seguir: 
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Deixa-me  para  aqui.  Falta-me  o animo  para  me  estar  vendo  a este  terrfvel  espelho 
moral  em  que  jurei  mirar-me  para  meu  castigo,  donde  estou  copiando  o horroroso 
retrato  da  minha  alma  que  te  desenho  neste  papel. 

Sabia  que  era  monstro;  nao  tinha  examinado  por  partes  toda  a hediondez  das 
fei^oes  que  me  reconhe<;o  agora. 

Tenho  espanto  e horror  de  mim  mesmo.  (326) 

Acham,  voces  que  me  escutam  ou  leem,  que  este  discurso  e de  um  simples 
mulherengo?  Ou,  antes,  que  se  trata  de  um  discurso  de  alguem  movido  por 
uma  monstruosidade  ou  perversidade  que  lhe  e,  no  fundo,  incompreensfvel, 
quase  injusta,  por  existir  na  mesma  pessoa  que,  justamente,  tern  em  alta  con- 
sidera^ao  a moral  e os  valores  civilizacionais  do  ocidente? 

Um  ultimo  apontamento,  este  retirado  do  capitulo  XLVIII,  quase  final  no 
livro  Viagens  na  minha  terra , em  abono  da  descoberta  de  uma  confissao  de  um 
caso  dificil,  isto  e,  de  uma  pedofilia.  O contexto  pretende  ser  todo  um  outro, 
sem  duvida,  mas  temos  que  perceber  que  para  se  levar  a cabo  esta  leitura,  o 
processo  da  descontextualiza9ao  analftica  e ou  foi  necessario,  nao,  espero  eu, 
para  deturpar  a historia  ou  o que  nela  se  conta,  mas  para  realgar  o que  poderia 
ou  quer  passar  despercebido.  E esta  a cita^ao:  “Deus  que  me  castigue,  se  ousa 
fazer  uma  injusti^a,  porque  eu  nao  me  fiz  o que  sou,  nao  talhei  a minha  sorte, 
e a fatalidade  que  me  persegue  nao  e obra  minha”  (333).  Esta  fala  e de  uma 
tragedia,  a tragedia  de  Carlos,  nao  de  um  drama  burgues  e romantico  em  que 
ha  sempre  solu^ao,  obviamente  negociada,  para  todos  os  problemas. 

Nao  gostaria,  no  entanto,  de  terminar  esta  breve  analise  sem  fazer  uma 
pergunta.  E se  nada  disto,  que  o texto  desvela,  pois  nele  esta  inscrito,  todas 
estas  incongruencias  e todas  estas  inverosimilhan9as  encontradas,  nao  sao 
mais  do  que  inepcias  esteticas,  desfigurando  as  inten9oes  do  seu  autor?  Nao 
fazendo,  por  isso,  nenhum  sentido  o que  foi  entretanto  descoberto,  ou, 
melhor  dizendo,  sendo  um  grande  disparate  a conclusao  a que  se  chegou?  Nao 
me  importo  de  aceitar  a crftica,  e mesmo  de  concordar,  caso  seja  necessario, 
de  que  toda  a analise  levada  a efeito  aqui  se  baseia  em  pontos  textuais  que  nao 
sao  importantes  para  a compreensao  da  historia  que  se  conta.  Mas,  nesse  caso, 
nao  se  estara  a por  em  causa  os  ultimos  trinta  anos  da  crftica  como  a conhe- 
cemos,  em  que  a inten9ao  do  autor  e a conivencia  cultural  dos  leitores  sao 
postas  de  lado  para  que  o texto  seja  finalmente  lido?  Confirmando  antes  que, 
desde  sempre,  se  leram  obras  literarias  como  se  houvesse  um  convenio  entre 
o autor  e os  leitores,  isto  e,  uma  referenda  comum  apontando  ou  dando-nos 
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o mundo  consabido,  capaz  de  apagar  ou  de  fazer  esquecer  como  nonadas 
todas  as  incongruencias  e as  inverosimilhan^as  que  o texto  eventualmente 
pode  transportar?  Deixo-vos  com  esta  pergunta. 
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Uma  ideia  de  Garrett:  o "douto  livro"  das  Viagens 
na  minha  terra1 


Pedro  Schacht  Pereira 


Nao  estarei  a dizer  nada  de  novo,  e,  pelo  contrario,  apenas  a repetir  aquilo 
mesmo  de  que  a literatura  e feita,  ao  constatar  que  toda  a obra  literaria  trai  um 
sonho  de  instituir-se  como  absoluta  novidade.  Trai-o  porque  o revela:  cada  obra 
e unica  e e por  isso  mesmo  uma  instituiqao  nova.  Mas  trai-o  tambem  porque 
o vota  ao  falhan^o:  por  muito  unica  que  seja,  toda  a obra  e feita  de  forma  a 
ser  recebida  num  espa^o  institucional:  a comunidade  dos  leitores,  o copyright, 
as  bibliotecas,  os  departamentos  de  literatura  nas  universidades,  as  conferen- 
cias,  as  estantes  nas  livrarias  caseiras.  Sobre  estas  ultimas,  poderia  dizer-se  que, 
nao  obstante  certo  burburinho  “teorico”  que  nos  quer  convencer  de  que  somos 
culpados  dos  criterios  de  arruma^ao  que  adoptamos  no  sossego  do  lar — e que 
portanto  transforma  num  acto  politico  aquilo  que  muitas  vezes  nao  passa  do 
nosso  desleixo  possivel — limitam-se  a espelhar  o criterio  da  inevitabilidade:  o 
da  exiguidade  de  espa^o,  por  um  lado,  que  faz  com  que  literalmente  os  livros 
tomem  conta  da  nossa  vida,  e criem  situates  verdadeiramente  conflituais.2 

Mas  quero  aqui  referir-me  a outra  inevitabilidade  relacionada  com  a ques- 
tao  das  estantes,  e que  nao  deixa  de  se  relacionar  com  uma  certa  gangrena  teo- 
rica  dos  nossos  dias.  Trata-se  da  necessidade  de  receber  um  livro  novo,  como 
hospede  ou  como  filho  prodigo,  num  lugar  ja  habitado  por  outras  lombadas, 
cobertas  ou  nao  de  po  institucional;  um  lugar  incerto,  mas  que  nos  assegura, 
mesmo  se  provisoriamente,  de  que  o recem-chegado  volume,  melhor  ou  pior 
encadernado,  delgado  ou  dilatado,  se  inscreve  numa  genealogia,  numa  famflia 
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cujo  apelido  pode  ser  fic<;ao,  poesia,  ensaio,  tratado  filosofico,  etc.  A leitura 
nos  diz  se  a estante  se  revela  boa  ou  ma  anfitria.  Mas  o livro  novo  sem  duvida 
que  desarrumara  o patrommico.  Ninguem  se  surpreendera  se  eu  disser  que 
Viagens  na  minha  terra  e,  ainda  que  publicado  ha  quase  duzentos  anos,  um 
desses  livros  novos  que  sempre  desafiara  as  regras  da  nossa  hospitalidade.  E 
que,  se  calhar,  nunca  se  sentira  em  casa  numa  estante  caseira , numa  estante 
que  nao  seja  tao  grande  como  toda  a literatura,  incluida  nesta  a filosofia,  ou 
pelo  menos  uma  certa  memoria  e um  certo  desejo  de  filosofia.3 

O registo  filosofico  das  Viagens  na  minha  terra  e dificil  de  escrutinar.  Mas 
e tambem  dificil  de  ignorar  o seu  timbre,  que  se  da  a ler  em  multiplas  pas- 
sagens  do  livro  e que  sem  duvida  obedece  a uma  determinada  necessidade 
da  narrativa.  Este  ensaio  constitui  um  esforc^o  preliminar  de  seguir  no  rasto 
desse  motivo  filosofico,  de  lhe  tra^ar  as  coordenadas  e mostrar  como  ele  e 
essencial  ao  registo  propriamente  literario  que  Garrett  trouxe  a literatura  por- 
tuguesa  com  o seu  livro  singular.  Para  marcar  esta  singularidade,  mas  tambem 
o paradoxo  que  a obriga  a inscrever-se  numa  tradi^ao  para  que  como  singu- 
laridade possa  ser  lida,  deixo  a vossa  considera^ao  dois  textos.  Ambos  falam  a 
sua  maneira — que  e tambem  a maneira  da  epoca  a partir  da  qual  falam — de 
singularidade  e de  tradi^o,  mas  tambem  da  literatura  como  a experiencia  de 
uma  certa  totalidade.  Experiencia  que  nao  deixa  de  ser  aquela  que  e narrada 
em  Viagens  na  minha  terra.  Estes  dois  textos  acusam,  se  quiserem,  a minha 
maneira  de  colocar  livros  na  estante.  Mais  do  que  isso,  contudo,  eles  devem 
ser  lidos  nao  tanto  como  as  epfgrafes  fora  do  lugar  que  aparentam  ser,  mas 
talvez  como  as  lombadas  necessariamente  provisorias  de  um  livro  infinito. 

O primeiro  texto  e de  Friedrich  Schlegel  e foi  publicado  em  1798  na 
revista  Athenaeum.  Le-se  assim: 

A poesia  romantica  e uma  poesia  progressiva,  universal.  O seu  fito  nao  se  limita 
a mera  reuniao  de  todas  as  especies  separadas  de  poesia  e ao  estabelecimento  de 
comunica^ao  entre  a poesia,  a filosofia  e a retorica.  Ela  tenta  e deve  misturar  e 
fiindir  poesia  e prosa,  inspira^ao  e crftica,  a poesia  da  arte  e a poesia  da  natureza; 
e tornar  a poesia  vigosa  e sociavel,  e a vida  e a sociedade  poeticas;  poetizar  a razao 
e preencher  e saturar  as  formas  da  arte  com  todo  o tipo  de  boa,  solida  materia 
para  instru<;ao,  e anima-las  com  as  pulsa^oes  do  humor.  Abra^a  tudo  o que  e 
puramente  poetico,  desde  os  grandes  sistemas  da  arte,  contendo  em  si  outros 
sistemas,  ate  ao  suspiro  poetico  da  crian^a  na  cantiga  inocente.  Pode  perder-se  a 
tal  ponto  naquilo  que  descreve  que  poderiamos  ser  levados  a pensar  que  ela  existe 
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apenas  para  caracterizar  toda  a sorte  de  indivi'duos  poeticos;  e no  entanto  ainda 
nao  existe  forma  tao  adequada  para  exprimir  o espi'rito  total  de  um  autor:  assim, 
muitos  artistas  que  come9aram  por  escrever  apenas  um  romance  acabaram  por 
fornecer-nos  um  retrato  de  si  proprios.  Apenas  ela  pode  tornar-se,  tal  como  a 
epica,  num  espelho  da  epoca,  numa  imagem  do  mundo.  E pode  tambem — mais 
do  que  qualquer  outra  forma — almejar  ao  ponto  intermedio  entre  o retratado  e o 
retratista,  livre  de  todo  o real  e ideal  interesse  proprio,  nas  asas  da  reflexao  poetica, 
e elevar  mais  e mais  essa  reflexao  a um  poder  maior,  pode  multiplica-la  numa 
interminavel  sucessao  de  espelhos.  E capaz  do  mais  alto  e diverso  refinamento,  nao 
so  no  interior  voltado  para  o exterior,  mas  no  exterior  tambem  quando  voltado 
para  o interior;  capaz  porque  organiza — para  tudo  o que  procura  uma  totalidade 
nos  seus  efeitos — as  partes  de  acordo  com  linhas  semelhantes,  de  forma  a abrir 
uma  perspectiva  sobre  um  classicismo  votado  ao  infinito.  A poesia  romantica  e nas 
artes  aquilo  que  a razao  e na  filosofia,  e aquilo  que  a sociedade  e a sociabilidade, 
a amizade  e o amor  sao  na  vida.  Outros  tipos  de  poesia  sao  acabados  e sao  agora 
passiveis  de  ser  integralmente  analisados.  O tipo  romantico  encontra-se  ainda  no 
estado  de  forma^ao;  esta  e,  na  verdade,  a sua  essencia:  a de  que  deve  para  sempre 
permanecer  nesse  estado  e nunca  ser  aperfei^oado.  Nenhuma  teoria  pode  esgota- 
lo  e so  uma  crftica  divinatoria  se  atreveria  a caracterizar  o seu  ideal.  So  ela  e infi- 
nita,  tal  como  so  ela  e livre;  e tern  como  seu  primeiro  mandamento  a recusa  por 
parte  do  poeta  de  qualquer  lei  acima  da  sua  propria.  O tipo  romantico  de  poesia 
e o unico  que  e mais  do  que  um  tipo,  isto  digamos,  a propria  poesia:  porque  num 
certo  sentido  toda  a poesia  e ou  devia  ser  romantica.  (175-76;  sublinhados  meus) 

O outro  texto  e assinado  por  Jacques  Derrida  e faz  parte  da  entrevista 
concedida  a Derek  Attridge  com  o u'tulo  de  “This  Strange  Institution  Called 
Literature”: 

Ainda  hoje  resta  em  mim  um  desejo  obsessivo  de  guardar  numa  ininterrupta 
inscri^ao,  sob  a forma  de  uma  memoria,  aquilo  que  acontece — ou  deixa  de 
acontecer.  Aquilo  que  eu  poderia  ser  tentado  a denunciar  como  um  logro — isto 
e,  a totaliza<;ao  ou  a acumula^ao — nao  e isso  o que  afinal  me  permite  continuar? 

A ideia  de  um  pohlogo  interno,  tudo  aquilo  que,  mais  tarde — numa  forma  que 
eu  espero  que  seja  mais  refinada — me  conduziu  a Rousseau  [.  . .]  ou  a Joyce,  era 
antes  de  mais  o sonho  adolescente  de  conservar  um  registo  de  todas  as  vozes  que 
me  atravessavam — ou  que  quase  o faziam — e que  viria  a ser-me  tao  precioso, 
unico,  a um  tempo  especular  e especulativo.  Permiti-me  dizer  “deixa  de  acontecer” 
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e “quase  faziam”  de  forma  a salientar  o facto  de  que  aquilo  que  acontece — por 
outras  palavras,  aquele  acontecimento  unico  cujo  rasto  gostan'amos  de  manter 
vivo — e tambem  o desejo  mesmo  de  que  aquilo  que  nao  acontece  devia  acontecer, 
e e assim  uma  “estoria”  em  cujo  enredo  se  cruzam  os  arquivos  do  “real”  e o da 
“fic9ao.”  [. . .]  Assim  que  as  coisas  se  tornam  um  pouco  mais  sedimentadas,  o facto 
de  nao  abrir  mao  de  nada,  nem  sequer  das  coisas  de  que  nos  privamos,  atraves  de 
um  interminavel  pohlogo  “interno”  (partindo  do  princfpio  que  um  polilogo  pode 
ainda  ser  “interno”)  significa  tambem  nao  abrir  mao  da  “cultura”  que  carrega  com 
estas  vozes.  Neste  ponto  a tenta^ao  enciclopedica  torna-se  inseparavel  do  registo 
autobiografico.  E o discurso  filosofico  e muitas  vezes  apenas  uma  formaliza^ao 
estrategica  ou  economica  desta  avidez.  (34-36;  tradu^ao  e enfase  meus) 

Voltaremos  a estes  textos  se  houver  necessidade.  Na  verdade,  eu  gostaria 
de  poder  voltar  incessantemente  a estes  textos,  dar-lhes  a aten^ao  que  ambos 
merecem  como  marcas  da  minha  propria  avidez.  Mas  a data  de  hoje,  e aquilo 
que  aqui  hoje  comemoramos,  obriga-me  a inscrever,  entre  1798  e 1992,  a 
data  de  1 846,  a da  publica^ao  em  livro  das  Viagens  na  minha  terra , de  Almeida 
Garrett.  Essa  data  significa,  entre  outras  coisas,  a chegada  a Portugal  de  uma 
nova  forma  de  escrever,  sem  duvida,  mas  tambem  de  pensar  no  acto  mesmo 
da  escrita,  o acto  literario,  na  qual  se  interceptam  os  motivos  enciclopedico  e 
autobiografico  a que  ambos  os  textos  anteriormente  citados  aludem.  Espero 
nao  estar  a cair  na  tenta^ao  de  exercer  uma  crftica  divinatoria,  contra  a qual 
nos  previne  Schlegel  (e  tambem  Garrett  no  Prefacio  das  Viagens ),  ao  dizer 
que  o ideal  de  uma  certa  totalidade  habita  os  tres  textos  a que  me  refiro.  Em 
Derrida,  como  “resto”  de  um  sonho  adolescente  e unidade  (im)possfvel  de 
uma  diversidade  infinita  de  vozes.  Em  Schlegel,  como  unidade  de  filosofia  e 
poesia  num  “classicismo  votado  ao  infinito”  a que  ele  deu  o nome  de  poesia 
de  tipo  romantico.  Sera  diffcil  nao  descortinar  que  com  o termo  “poesia”  Sch- 
legel refere-se  no  seu  fragmento  a algo  mais  do  que  um  mero  genero  literario. 
E este  “classicismo  votado  ao  infinito”  esta  para  alem  da  distin^ao  entre  as 
escolas  literarias  classicista  e romantica,  ainda  que  seja  como  classicismo  que 
o romantismo  se  inventa  e,  nessa  inven^ao,  invente  tambem  a epoca  em  que 
ainda  hoje  estamos.  Este  “classicismo”  deve  muito  a filosofia,  tanto  quanto 
esta  deve  a literatura  o conceito  que,  na  hermeneutica  de  Hans  Georg  Gada- 
mer,  por  exemplo,  alimenta  a ilusao  do  “fim”  da  “era  do  sujeito.”  Em  Garrett, 
esse  ideal  de  totalidade  transparece  e oculta-se  ao  mesmo  tempo  no  “douto 
livro”  escrito  para  a instru^o  da  posteridade,  isto  e,  no  volume  das  Viagens 
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na  minha  terra  considerado  na  sua  totalidade,  mas  tambem  no  compendio  de 
digressoes  que,  dentro  do  volume,  e por  entre  as  suas  multiplas  sub-narrativas, 
formam  nao  tanto  um  volume  separado,  mas  antes  o corpo  de  um  verme  que 
roi  contfnua  e selectivamente,  e cujo  roer  ao  inves  de  corroer  e destruir  o livro 
lhe  da  antes  o estatuto  de  volume  que  de  outra  forma  nao  teria.  Por  isso  e 
importante  comemorar  a publica^ao  das  Viagens  como  livro,  nao  so  porque 
era  essa  a forma  pretendida  por  Garrett,  como  o atestam  os  prefacios  escritos 
para  as  duas  edi^oes  publicadas  em  sua  vida,  mas  porque  a forma  livro  melhor 
acentua  a dimensao  fragmentaria  do  seu  ideal  de  totalidade. 

Assim,  nao  e possfvel  continuar  a ler,  como  creio  que  ja  ninguem  le,  a 
“novela  da  menina  dos  rouxinois”  como  o texto  central  das  Viagens , de  que 
os  restantes  textos  seriam  meras  digressoes  motivadas  pela  frivolidade  de  um 
espi'rito  eclectico,  mas  tampouco  esses  textos  digressivos  fariam  o sentido  que 
fazem  na  ausencia  da  novela  enquanto  “moldura’que  os  salienta.4  Por  outras 
palavras,  as  Viagens  nao  seriam  o “livro  douto”  que  sao  sem  a novela.  Assim, 
a novela  da  menina  dos  rouxinois  e uma  digressao  em  rela^ao  ao  discurso 
memorialfstico  que  a antecede,  mas  este,  uma  vez  encetada  a novela,  torna-se 
em  rela^ao  a ela  tambem  digressivo.  Na  verdade,  a digressao  tern  na  econo- 
mia  das  Viagens  na  minha  terra  um  valor  quase  transcendental,  a tal  ponto 
que  so  a tal  crftica  divinatoria  poderia  decidir  o que  e digressao  e o que  nao 
e,  bem  como  em  rela^o  ao  que  sao  as  digressoes.  Mas  a digressao  tern  tam- 
bem um  caracter  fatal  e inescapavel.  Na  “Noricia”  anteposta  a Lirica  de  Joao 
Minimo , pode  ler-se:  “As  digressoes  matam-me:  e a minha  ternvel  e imperdi- 
vel  manha.”  No  capftulo  XXXI  das  Viagens  podemos  ler  tambem  este  texto 
verdadeiramente  especular,  e nao  menos  especulativo:  “nao  tenhas  medo  das 
minhas  digressoes  fatais,  nem  das  interrupts  a que  sou  sujeito”  (217).  O 
texto  seguinte  quase  toda  a gente  o sabera  de  cor: 

Neste  despropositado  e inclassificavel  livro  das  minhas  “Viagens,”  nao  e que  se  quebre, 

mas  enreda-se  o fio  das  historias  e observances  por  tal  modo,  que,  bem  o vejo  e sinto, 

so  com  muita  paciencia  se  pode  deslindar  e seguir  em  tao  embara^ada  meada.  (217) 

O organizador  da  edi^ao  de  que  me  sirvo  entendeu  literalmente  a passagem 
supra  citada.  Eis  como  ele  apresenta  os  textos  que  vos  li:  “Garrett  reconhecia  o 
exagero  das  suas  digressoes,  prejudiciais  a natural  sequencia  da  narranao”  (18). 
A “natural  sequencia  da  narra^ao”  e sem  duvida  fruto  da  imagina^ao  divina- 
toria do  crftico.  No  entanto,  nas  digressoes  sobre  a digressao  que  vos  li  ha 
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algo  que  talvez  deva  merecer  ainda  a exorbitancia  da  literalidade:  aquilo  que 
Garrett  descreve  como  o seu  caracter  fatal.  No  primeiro  texto  Garrett  refere- 
se  a digressao  como  “ternvel  e imperdivel  manha.”  No  segundo  refere-se-lhe 
como  “fatal.”  O primeiro  texto  introduz  na  cena  um  elemento  soffstico,  em 
que  a escrita  e passfvel  de  manipula^ao  por  parte  do  escritor;  o segundo  intro- 
duz um  elemento  de  inevitabilidade,  em  que  o escritor  padece  de  manipula^o 
por  parte  da  escrita,  esta  “sujeito”  as  interrup9oes  que  se  impoem  qui$a  por 
interven^ao  oportuna  de  um  ser  sobrenatural,  a fei^ao  de  um  daqueles  genios 
malignos  que  costumavam  atormentar  Descartes  e Socrates.  Este  caracter  fatal 
e de  resto  corroboravel  pela  prolifera^ao  de  digressoes  no  texto.  Elas  repetem- 
se,  sem  uma  aparente  hierarquia,  do  princfpio  ao  fim  do  livro.  Mas  este  facto 
nao  isenta  de  sofisticagao  o “desabafo”  do  escritor.  Pelo  contrario,  torna-o  mais 
vulneravel  ao  crivo  de  um  leitor  malevolo.  A digressao  impoe-se  como  retorno 
a uma  ideia,  ou  como  comentario  de  ideias  do  “seculo.”  Ela  introduz  no  dis- 
curso  uma  dimensao  ao  mesmo  tempo  polemica  e parenetica,  uma  dimen- 
sao pedagogica  ou  didactica,  camuflada  por  uma  auto-ironia  que  conquista 
a simpatia  do  leitor  “benevolo.”  Mas  ela  acusa  tambem  a necessidade  sentida 
pelo  escritor  romantico  de  “sacrificar”  a “beleza”  do  texto  ao  seu  interesse 
filosofico  e/ ou  didactico,  e apresenta  essa  necessidade  como  missao.  O epfteto 
de  Boileau  de  que  Garrett  se  serve  outra  coisa  nao  quer  dizer:  “Rien  nest  beau 
que  le  vrai”:  a escrita  como  suplemento  reflexivo  e indissociavel  da  escrita 
como  pintura  do  real.  Neste  sentido,  a digressao  introduz  no  discurso  ainda 
mais  um  estrato:  o da  necessidade  de  repensar  a rela^ao  entre  verdade  e arti- 
ffcio,  em  termos  que  obrigatoriamente  desestabilizam,  repetindo  o seu  gesto, 
a formula^ao  filosofica  tradicional  da  mesma.  Nao  sera  entao  de  espantar  que 
uma  negocia^ao  entre  filosofia  e literatura  ocorra,  no  texto  das  Viagens,  como 
digressao,  e que  um  grande  numero  das  digressoes  no  livro  se  estabele<;am  a 
volta  da  filosofia,  nao  como  tema,  porque  Garrett  nao  disserta  sobre  a filo- 
sofia, nao  como  problema — porque  tampouco  Garrett  sente  a filosofia  como 
uma  questao  que  caiba  a si  esclarecer,  nem  parece  haver  nada  no  discurso 
filosofico  que  para  ele  guarde  qualquer  misterio — mas  antes  como  tenta^ao 
enciclopedica  ou  como  um  excesso  do  literario  em  direc^ao  a uma  dimensao 
do  discurso  que  era  anterior  e exclusivamente  habitada  pela  filosofia. 

Nisto  as  Viagens  na  minha  terra  ecoam  ainda  o debate  filosofico  ocorrido 
no  seio  da  literatura  tardia  do  periodo  alexandrino,  na  qual  se  recolhe,  reflecte 
e realiza  a totalidade  da  poesia  antiga,  incluindo  a filosofia.  O dialogo  plato- 
nico  e entao  o modelo  adoptado  para  satirizar  a filosofia,  como  em  Luciano 
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de  Samosata,  e e tambem  o “genero  anonimo”  que  embara^a  o esfor^o  taxo- 
nomico  de  Aristoteles  na  Poetical  Esta  reciclagem  do  dialogo,  como  modelo 
da  uniao  do  poetico  e do  filosofico,  e para  os  romanticos  na  linha  de  Schlegel 
a matriz  originaria  do  romance.  Assim,  no  fragmento  26  do  Lyceum , le-se: 
“Os  romances  sao  os  dialogos  socraticos  do  nosso  tempo”  (145).  A atitude 
de  Garrett  face  a filosofia  e,  nas  Viagens,  aquilo  que  poderi'amos  classificar  de 
uma  hostilidade  amena  e ironica.  Vejamos  alguns  dos  momentos  em  que  essa 
atitude  transparece  no  texto: 

Houve  aqui  ha  uns  anos  um  profundo  e cavo  filosofo  de  alem-Reno,  que  escre- 
veu  uma  obra  sobre  a marcha  da  civiliza^ao,  do  intelecto — o que  dirfamos,  para 
nos  entenderem  todos  melhor,  o Progresso.  Descobriu  ele  que  ha  dois  principios 
no  mundo:  o espiritualismo,  que  marcha  sem  atender  a parte  material  e terrena 
desta  vida,  com  os  olhos  fitos  em  suas  grandes  e abstractas  teorias,  hirto,  seco, 
duro,  inflexivel,  e que  pode  bem  personalizar-se,  simbolizar-se  pelo  famoso  mito 
do  Cavaleiro  da  Mancha,  D.  Quixote; — o materialismo , que,  sem  fazer  caso  nem 
cabedal  dessas  teorias,  em  que  nao  ere  e cujas  impossiveis  aplica9oes  declara  todas 
utopias,  pode  bem  representar-se  pela  rotunda  e anafada  presen^a  do  nosso  amigo 
velho,  Sancho  Pan^a. 

Mas,  como  na  historia  do  malicioso  Cervantes,  estes  dois  principios  tao 
avessos,  tao  desencontrados,  andam  contudo  juntos  sempre,  ora  um  mais  atras, 
ora  outro  mais  adiante,  empecendo-se  muitas  vezes,  coadjuvando-se  poucas,  mas 
progredindo  sempre.  E aqui  esta  o que  e possivel  ao  progresso  humano.  E eis  aqui  a 
cronica  do  passado,  a historia  do  presente,  o programa  do  futuro.  (15—16) 

Seria  interessante  ver  nesta  invoca^ao  muito  criativa  de  Hegel  um  cenario 
para  dramatiza^ao  da  leitura  das  restantes  digressoes  filosoficas  das  Viagens. 
O motivo  da  totalidade  esta  aqui  impresso  com  clareza,  mas  a interpreta^ao 
que  se  faz  dessa  totalidade  trai  o espfrito  do  hegelianismo,  no  qual  nao  existe  a 
aludida  alternancia  entre  materialismo  e espiritualismo,  antes  uma  hegemonia 
dialectica  deste  ultimo.  Em  todo  o caso,  Garrett  sente  a necessidade  de  expor 
a sua  “profunda  ideia”  com  a totalidade  em  fundo,  sem  nos  dizer  o que  pensa 
do  “profundo  e cavo  filosofo”  e da  filosofia.  Partindo  do  prinefpio  que  estes 
epftetos  nao  sejam  caracteriza^ao  suficiente. 

Mais  adiante,  no  capftulo  XI,  no  contexto  de  um  discurso  sobre  as  paixoes, 
Garrett  refere-se  as  “quimeras  filosoficas”  que  privam  o cora^ao  das  “afe^oes.” 
Nao  e facil  determinar  se  este  estatuto  quimerico  atribui'do  a vigilancia  filoso- 
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fica  das  afei^oes  advem  de  um  pendor  sanchesco  de  Garrett.  Mas  ele  prepara 
sem  duvida  o terreno  para  a “profunda  ideia”  que  se  segue:  “E  uma  descoberta 
minha,  de  que  estou  vaidoso  e presumido,  esta  de  ser  a logica  e a exac^ao  nas 
coisas  da  vida  muito  mais  sonho  e muito  mais  ideal  do  que  o mais  fantastico 
sonho  e o mais  requintado  ideal  da  poesia”  (263).  Esta  revela^o  ontologica, 
antecipando  a declaraqao  que,  em  La  cifra , Borges  fara  cento  e trinta  anos 
mais  tarde,  segundo  a qual  “a  filosofia  e a teologia,  sao,  suspeito,  duas  especies 
da  literatura  fantastica”  (340),  parece  um  tan  to  exorbitante  vinda  de  quern,  na 
pagina  anterior,  tinha  dito: 

Detesto  a filosofia,  detesto  a razao;  e sinceramente  creio  que  num  mundo,  tao 
desconchavado  como  este;  numa  sociedade  tao  falsa;  numa  vida  tao  absurda  como 
a que  nos  fazem  as  leis,  os  costumes,  as  institutes,  as  conveniences  dela,  afectar 
nas  palavras  a exactidao,  a logica,  a rectidao  que  nao  ha  nas  coisas,  e a maior  e 
mais  perniciosa  de  todas  as  incoerencias.  (262) 

Ninguem  se  escusara  a reconhecer  aqui  uma  cena  filosofica.  Uma  cena  em 
que  se  instrui  um  processo  a filosofia.  E verdade  que  a ironia  do  traqo  marca 
a cena  comum  a todos  estes  textos.  A cada  passo,  ha  como  que  um  nao-passo, 
uma  distancia^ao  calculada  em  relaqao  a tese,  e isto  ocorre  no  espaqo  nao 
homogeneo  de  uma  assinatura.  Que  rela^ao  existira  entre  a assinatura  Garrett 
e a filosofia,  eis  o que  e diffcil  escrutinar. 

Creio  que  o que  comeqa  a estar  claro  e que  nao  esta  aqui  em  causa  tanto  a 
“filosofia  de  Garrett”  ou  a “filosofia  segundo  Garrett,”  ou  mesmo  o “alcance 
filosofico  da  obra  de  Garrett.”  Tudo  isto  sao  questoes  que  interessariam  a mais 
divinatoria  crftica  literaria,  pois  so  para  ela  o discurso  de  um  personagem 
como  e o narrador  e autor  ficcional  deste  romance  pode  constituir  o fndice 
de  uma  teoria  do  autor  empfrico.  O que  me  interessa  aqui  e antes  como,  a 
partir  das  margens  do  filosofico,  da  sua  parodia,  ou  em  todo  o caso  num 
regime  de  inevitavel  prolixidade,  a filosofia — ou  um  certo  discurso  sobre  a 
Ideia — e posto  a prova  de  forma  a que  seja  possfvel  falar  sobre  literatura,  e 
sobre  a literatura  assinada  Garrett  em  particular.  Que  tudo  isto  fa$a  parte  de 
um  “romance,”  essa  e a novidade  que  o livro  douto  das  Viagens  na  minha  terra 
traz  para  a literatura  portuguesa. 

As  Viagens  sao  um  livro  douto  porque  sao  o exemplo  de  uma  literatura  que 
se  constitui  a medida  da  sua  teorizaqao.  Nesse  sentido  este  e um  livro  que  se 
aproxima  do  conceito  de  absoluto  literario  perfilhado  pelo  grupo  de  Schlegel  e 
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cujas  linhas  se  adiantavam  no  fragmento  transcrito  no  princfpio  deste  ensaio: 
a literatura  como  produ^ao  (o  mito  romantico  da  poiesis  e da  autopoiesis ) de 
algo  inedito,  nem  poesia,  nem  filosofia,  nem  romance  no  sentido  tradicio- 
nal:  a obra  de  arte  como  organismo  vivo.  As  crfticas  endere^adas  por  Garrett 
aos  romanticos  portugueses  inserem-se  nestes  parametros:  eles  limitam-se  a 
importar  formas  e formulas  estereotipadas  e por  isso  a parafrasear.  Ora,  a obra 
de  arte  e produ^ao.  A identidade  verdadeira  da  arte  (a  da  obra  e a do  artista) 
ja  nada  deve  a uma  rela^ao  de  semelhan^a  a uma  identidade  dada,  mas  com 
uma  constru^ao  daquilo  a que  poderfamos  chamar  uma  identidade  crftica.  O 
discurso  da  chamada  “identidade  nacional”  deveria  ler-se  a partir  daqui.  Todo 
o autor  e,  de  agora  em  diante,  tambem  um  crftico,  e todo  o crftico,  um  autor. 
Nao  e porque  ha  arte  que  ha  crftica,  mas  porque  existe  crftica  e que  havera 
uma  arte,  uma  arte  completamente  outra,  a que  fundara  esse  “classicismo 
votado  ao  infinito”  de  que  falava  Schlegel.  Garrett  revela-se,  nas  Viagens  na 
minha  terra , inventor  do  seu  proprio  mito.  Sao  muitas  as  passagens  que  pode- 
namos ler  para  asseverar  a verdade  destas  afirma^oes.  Mas  porque  o tempo 
que  nos  resta  e sobretudo  a paciencia  nao  sao  infinitos,  termino  com  uma 
passagem  do  Prefacio  que  Garrett,  na  pessoa  de  editor,  redigiu  para  a edi^ao 
em  livro  da  sua  obra:  “Nao  analisamos  agora  as  Viagens  na  minha  terra : a obra 
nao  esta  ainda  completa  e nao  podia  completar-se,  portanto  o jufzo;  dizemos 
somente  o que  todos  dizem  e o que  todos  podem  julgar  ja”  (4). 


Notas 

1 Este  texto  foi  apresentado  na  conferencia  comemorativa  dos  duzentos  anos  da  publica- 
$ao  de  Viagens  na  minha  terra , realizada  em  1999  na  University  of  Massachusetts  Dartmouth. 
Foram-lhe  feitos  acrescentos  mmimos,  nomeadamente  algumas  notas  finais  que  se  espera  con- 
tribufrem  para  a maior  clareza  de  algumas  passagens,  mas  no  geral  conservaram-se  os  teores 
oralizante  e efemero  do  texto. 

2 Diz-se  que,  por  causa  do  seu  amor  extremado  aos  livros,  Petrarca  quase  perdeu  a vida, 
quando,  numa  ocasiao  em  que  manipulava  um  incunabulo  daqueles  que  ele  costumava  exumar 
das  abadias  italianas,  este  lhe  caiu  sobre  uma  perna  quase  lhe  provocando  gangrena. 

3 Numa  outra  narrativa  em  prepara<;ao  analiso  em  detalhe  o processo  movido  em  Viagens 
na  minha  terra  a filosofia  enquanto  discurso  publico.  Ver  Filosofos  de  trazer por  casa.  Apropriagoes 
criticas  do  discurso  filosofico  no  advento  da  modernidade  literaria  em  Portugal  e no  Brasil. 

4 E talvez  se  deva  a Helder  Macedo  esse  esclarecimento.  Ver  “As  Viagens  na  minha  terra  e a 
menina  dos  rouxinois”  (15-24). 

5 Veja-se,  de  Jean-Luc  Nancy  e Philippe  Lacoue-Labarthe,  o incontornavel  L’absolut  litteraire. 
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O embaragar  da  meada  a procura  do  eu  de  Garrett 
a Carlos,  um  percurso 


Monica  Figueiredo 

Para  Gilda  Santos,  esta  viagem 


Largar  desse  cais,  ir  sem  dire^ao 
Seguir  os  ventos  que  clamam  por  mim 
Tecer  minhas  teias  com  minhas  maos 
Sugar  das  entranhas  desse  chao 
Meu  fim! 

Digladiar  com  os  dois  de  mim 
Ser  o Sao  Jorge  do  meu  dragao 
[...] 

E assim  minhas  maos  saberao  dos  meus  pes 
E assim  renascer,  e assim  renascer. 

(Veloso) 

Falar  de  Viagens  na  minha  terra  sera  sempre  uma  temeridade,  porque  poucas 
narrativas  conseguem  reduzir  minhas  certezas  a um  conjunto  de  impressoes 
tao  frageis  e gaguejantes  e ainda  hoje,  mesmo  depois  de  tantas  leituras,  admito 
que  este  livro  continue  a manter  sobre  mim  um  poder  de  esfinge  que,  sem  pie- 
dade,  e capaz  de  devorar.  Se  Garrett  desejou  a imortalidade  para  sua  narrativa, 
com  certeza  a conseguiu  e a prova  e estarmos  aqui  mais  de  um  seculo  depois 
tentando  desvendar  as  artimanhas  de  uma  escrita  que  se  quis  como  um  jogo, 
sofrendo  para  decifrar  o que  este  esperto  jogador  guardou  como  trunfo  para 
fatalmente  veneer  o leitor,  que  nao  passa  de  mais  uma  pe^a  em  seu  tabuleiro, 
igualmente  manipulado  com  indisfa^avel  prazer. 
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Mas  faz-se  necessaria  uma  rea^ao.  Por  isso,  ao  inves  de  obedecer  aos  dese- 
jos  de  um  narrador  que  atrevidamente  me  ordena  que  sake  um  capftulo,  ao 
mesmo  tempo  que  sugere  que  eu  despreze  o que  foi  dito,  ou  que  me  reco- 
menda  um  outro  escrito  se  eu  estiver  a procura  de  um  “livrinho  da  moda,” 
que,  enfim,  se  recusa  a dar  aquilo  que  o enganoso  tftulo  de  sua  narrativa 
prometia — ou  seja,  um  relato  de  viagens — para  em  seu  lugar  oferecer  linhas  e 
linhas  de  refinada  digressao;  decido  tambem  fazer  a minha  “cronica”  de  tudo 
que  “pensei  e send”  ao  cair  nas  teias  desta  “embara^ada  meada”  e,  para  tanto, 
tal  qual  o seu  criador,  nao  terei  pudor  de  ir  “ziguezagueando.”  Perdoem-me 
os  leitores,  mas,  seguindo  os  ensinamentos  do  mestre,  “pronunciar-me-ei,” 
afinal,  tambem  estou  resolvida  a “fazer  a minha  reputa^ao”  com  este  texto. 

E claro  que  para  isto  o trabalho  sera  arduo,  afinal  muito  ja  se  disse  desta 
viagem  “Tejo  arriba,”  feita  na  contramao  de  toda  uma  longa  tradi^o  literaria 
que  privilegiou,  insistentemente,  o pais  como  cais  de  partida.1  De  qualquer 
modo,  o mar  ja  nao  era  possfvel  no  seculo  XIX,  pelo  menos  nao  para  o fragil 
Portugal  que  desde  1807  se  viu  assombrado  por  fugas,  invasoes,  interven^oes  e 
por  um  estado  de  guerra  civil  que  nao  foi  facilmente  “regenerado.”  Disto  tudo 
sabia  Garrett  que  lucidamente  escolhe  a terra  portuguesa  como  necessario  ter- 
ritorio  a descobrir.  E e pela  simbolica  viagem  que  faz  de  Lisboa  a Santarem, 
percurso  tao  apartado  de  atmosfera  epica,  que  Garrett  pretende  escrever  a sua 
“Odisseia,”  porque  estar  diante  do  corpo  da  patria  nao  lhe  parece  ser  materia 
menos  grandiosa  ou  desprovida  de  interesse,  sendo,  afinal,  um  “assunto  mais 
largo”  que  tambem  merece  um  canto. 

Recusando  o tradicional  modelo  de  relato  de  viagens,  o autor  acaba  por 
transformar  tudo  aquilo  que  “viu  e ouviu”  numa  forma  de  tambem  dizer 
o que  “pensou  e sentiu,”  e o relato  da  viagem  propriamente  dito  acaba  por 
precipitar  toda  uma  infinidade  de  considera^oes  que,  em  forma  digressiva, 
ocupam  a maior  parte  do  livro.  Mas  sentimentos  e impressoes  transformados 
em  discurso  podem  representar  um  desvio  da  forma^ao  classica  recebida  por 
Garrett  desde  a adolescencia,  assentada  no  culto  da  razao  e da  harmonia  este- 
tica.2  Apostando  numa  praticabilidade  de  inten^ao  didatica,  o narrador-autor 
resolve  exemplificar  e comprovar  as  suas  digressoes  atraves  de  “uma  historia 
simples  e singela,  sinceramente  contada  e sem  pretensao”  (Garrett  51)  que 
ficou  conhecida  como  a “historia  da  casa  do  vale,”  ou  como  o episodio  da 
“menina  dos  rouxinois.” 

Assim,  se  a viagem  de  Lisboa  a Santarem  acaba  por  provocar  as  digressoes 
de  um  narrador  vaidoso,  a historia  da  menina  dos  rouxinois  e a carta  de  Carlos 
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funcionam  como  competentes  exemplos  de  tudo  aquilo  que  foi  sugerido  por 
ele  ao  longo  de  sua  deambula^ao  discursiva.  Ao  atarem-se,  interdependente- 
mente,  estes  quatro  fios  narrativos,  o que  se  tem  e um  refinado  tecido-texto 
que  nao  pode  ser  explicado  por  uma  mera  receita  de  bolo,  aquela  mesma 
com  a qual  o narrador  ironico  denunciava  a precariedade  da  literatura  de  seu 
tempo,  ao  mesmo  tempo  que  ja  assinalava  um  lugar  na  diferen$a  para  sua  nar- 
rativa.3  Alem  do  mais,  so  acredita  na  modestia  do  narrador  o leitor  desavisado 
que  saltou  o prologo  da  segunda  ed^ao,  atribufdo — ao  que  parece — so  fic- 
ticiamente  aos  editores,  quando  na  verdade  era  fruto  do  narcisismo  ironico 
deste  autor  que  ja  sabia  que,  para  alem  de  seu  tempo,  a sua  obra  permaneceria 
na  posteridade:  “Saiba  pois  o leitor  contemporaneo,  e saiba  a posteridade, 
para  cuja  instru^ao  principalmente  escrevo  este  douto  livro”  (123). 

Ao  embaralharem-se  os  quatro  niveis  narrativos  (o  relato  da  viagem  de 
Lisboa-Santarem;  as  digressoes  do  narrador-autor;  a historia  da  casa  do  vale;  a 
carta  de  Carlos  a Joaninha),  o que  temos  e uma  “embara^ada  meada,”  meta- 
fora primorosa  que  define  uma  estrutura  narrativa  requintada,  ao  mesmo 
tempo  em  que  expoe  o processo  de  autognose  da  patria  que,  partindo  do 
texto  ficcional,  transforma  a nacionalidade  portuguesa  em  motivo  de  ques- 
tionamento,  procedimento,  alias,  que  seduziu  todos  os  principals  escritores 
do  seculo  XIX  portugues.5  Mas  aqui,  o que  de  perto  me  interessa  e comprovar 
como  esta  autognose  da  patria  acaba  por  provocar  uma  dolorosa  autognose 
do  eu.  A patria  que  Garrett  tencionou  descobrir  no  seculo  XIX  acaba  por  redi- 
mensionar  as  suas  certezas  em  relaq:ao  a sua  propria  existencia  civil,  o que  faz 
com  que  ao  lado  de  Portugal — este  corpo  nacional  descoberto  em  viagem — 
haja  tambem  um  corpo  outro  que  se  revela,  ainda  que  em  peda^os,  e que  tanto 
pode  responder  pelo  nome  de  autor,  de  narrador,  ou  de  personagem,  mas  que 
em  unfssono  esta  a perguntar:  “Que  sou  eu,  entao?”  (136). 

E neste  percurso  de  descobertas  sera  a escrita  que  lhe  servira  de  vefculo. 
O discurso  e a verdadeira  embarca^ao  utilizada  por  este  viajante  que  sabe 
o quanto  nosso  mar  interior  e pleno  de  tormentas  e que,  para  enfrenta-lo, 
e preciso  possuir  um  olhar  arguto  e distanciado  que  seja  capaz  de  prever  as 
tempestades.  Por  isso,  Garrett  nao  poupara  o uso  da  ironia,  nada  melhor  do 
que  ela  para  manter  o distanciamento  necessario  que  protegeria  a narrativa 
dos  ares  “descabelados”  tao  em  moda  em  seu  tempo  e que  tanto  lhe  desagra- 
davam.  Garrett,  ao  construir  para  si  uma  “estrada  de  papel”  onde  pode  “com 
muito  prazer  e com  muita  utilidade”  (132)  deambular , utilizou  a sua  narrativa 
para  percorrer  o perigoso  caminho  que  separava  o eu  de  si  mesmo,  fugindo 
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propositadamente  dos  caminhos  de  ferro  que  atariam  o seu  destino  a um 
baronato  que  a muitos  seduziu  e desencaminhou.6 

Mas,  perseguir-se — ou  como  belamente  ensina  a minha  epfgrafe,  “ser  o 
Sao  Jorge  do  meu  dragao” — nao  e tarefa  facil,  e chego  a arriscar  que  tantas 
digressoes,  que  insistentemente  se  utilizam  de  exclama^oes,  interrogates  e 
reticencias,  sao,  na  verdade,  a rep  resen  ta<;ao  de  um  discurso  titubeante  que, 
vencendo  as  dificuldades  inerentes  a conjuga^ao  do  verbo  dizer  na  primeira 
pessoa,  fala  da  patria  para  tambem  falar  de  si.  Estamos  diante  de  um  texto 
que  se  quer  como  um  pronunciamento.  Lembro  aqui  do  prologo  da  seg- 
unda  edi<;ao  onde,  por  mais  de  uma  vez,  a narrativa  e apresentada  como  um 
“escrito”  que  foi  produzido  “bem  claramente  ao  correr  da  pena,”  sendo  aquele 
“que  [o  autor]  mais  descuidadamente  escreveu”  (23).  Pois  bem,  e justamente 
neste  “escrito”  de  pretensa  realiza^ao  pouco  trabalhosa  que,  surpreendente- 
mente,  “enreda-se  o fio  das  historias  e das  observaqoes  por  tal  modo,  que,  bem 
o vejo  e o sinto,  so  com  muita  paciencia  se  pode  deslindar  e seguir  em  tao 
embara^ada  meada”  (109).  Assim,  o fazer  literario — que  no  prologo  e descrito 
como  um  exercfcio  para  fora  da  dor — se  concretiza  na  narrativa  em  meio  a 
sobressaltos  que,  “do  cair  a pena  da  mao”  ao  “odio  a letra  redonda,”  exempli- 
ficam  o diffcil  trabalho  de  cria^ao.  Podemos  dizer  que  a dolorosa  consciencia 
do  artista,  ainda  que  protegida  pelo  humor  e pela  ironia,  modernamente  ja 
adivinhava  que  ha  uma  gota  de  sangue  em  cada  poema.  7 

E se  e para  seguir  pelo  caminho  das  digressoes,  talvez  seja  desta  dolorosa 
consciencia  da  cria^ao  que  surja  o interesse  do  narrador  pelo  tftulo  “Poeta  em 
anos  de  prosa”  (47).  Um  tftulo  que,  segundo  ele,  de  tao  grave  dispensa  a obra, 
porque,  afinal,  o seculo  de  baroes  nao  e mesmo  tempo  merecedor  de  poesia. 
Se  o narrador-autor  parece  abrir  mao  de  seu  passado  de  poeta,  o mesmo  nao 
o faz  com  sua  poesia.  Em  muitos  momentos,  a narrativa  se  firma  como  um 
exercfcio  poetico  de  indiscutfvel  qualidade,  e aquele  que  ja  nao  tern  “a  quern 
amar  neste  mundo  senao  uma  saudade  e uma  esperanf  (32)  e capaz  de 
reconstruir  um  canto  X e uma  outra  estrofe  145  para  sua  viagem  quando,  ao 
reler  Os  Lusiadas , sonha  “que  era  portugues,  que  Portugal  era  outra  vez  Portu- 
gal.” No  entanto,  a realidade  concreta  o retira  de  seu  sonho  poetico  e o “No 
mais,  Musa,  no  mais”  e substitufdo  por  um  “andei  tres  dias  com  odio  a letra 
redonda”  (97).  Abrir  mao  da  conditio  de  poeta  talvez  tenha  sido  a maneira 
encontrada  por  Garrett  para  garantir  a existencia  de  seu  canto.8 

O narrador  tern  consciencia  da  encruzilhada  estetica  vivida  por  seu  tempo, 
onde  uma  literatura  “excessivamente  e absurdamente  e despropositadamente 
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espiritualista”  (32)  era  produzida  por  uma  sociedade  em  que  Sancho  Pan9a  se 
tornara  o “rei  de  fato.”9  E claro  que  o excessivo  subjetivismo  lacrimejante  que 
tanto  exasperou  o narrador  de  Garrett  pode  ser  hoje  melhor  compreendido. 
A era  vitoriana  produziu  uma  literatura  de  lagrimas  na  tentativa  de  manter 
a culpa  burguesa  dentro  dos  limites  aceitaveis  da  consciencia.10  Em  verdade, 
chorava-se  pelas  criaturas  dos  romances  as  lagrimas  que  deveriam  ser  desti- 
nadas  aos  pobres  reais,  ou  melhor,  a todos  os  “individuos  que  e for^oso  con- 
denar  a miseria,  ao  trabalho  desproporcionado,  a desmoralizagao,  a infamia, 
a ignorancia  crapulosa,  a desgra^a  invencivel,  a penuria  absoluta  para  [que 
se]  produz[a]  um  rico”(31).  Por  defender  uma  fun^ao  absolutamente  polftica 
para  a obra  de  arte,  o narrador  de  Garrett  fara  questao  de  distanciar  a sua 
escritura  dos  “livrinhos  da  moda”  que  andavam  a povoar  as  livrarias  de  seu 
tempo,  marcando,  de  proposito,  a condi^ao  de  “inclassificavel”  para  seu  texto, 
por  achar  que  e na  diferenga  que  sua  obra  ficara  para  a eternidade. 

Alias,  o gosto  pela  diferenga  parece  ser  uma  necessidade  deste  narrador 
que  nao  tern  nenhum  problema  com  a modestia,  por  “ter  a consciencia  do 
seu  imenso  valor  de  escritor  e a coragem  de  afirma-lo,  alto  e bom  som,  preto 
no  branco,  na  pra^a  publica  das  invejas  ou  das  indiferen^as”  (Abreu  46).  Por 
isso,  intencionalmente,  a voz  narrativa  utiliza  toda  a sua  vasta  erud^ao,  quali- 
dade  destacada  desde  o prologo,  quando  ali  os  pretensos  editores  afirmavam 
que  este  era  o livro  em  que  o autor  “mais  mostra[va]  os  seus  imensos  poderes 
intelectuais”  (Garrett  24),  para  ratificar — como  Camoes,  Pessoa  e Jorge  de 
Sena  tambem  o fizeram — uma  superioridade  que  os  olhos  mfopes  de  uma 
patria  se  negavam  a ver. 

Numa  narrativa  em  que  se  passeia  sem  dificuldades  pela  tradi^ao  classica 
e a cultura  popular  portuguesa,  pelas  mais  modernas  correntes  filosoficas  e a 
sabedoria  do  povo,  o narrador  rompe  com  o distanciamento  a custo  mantido 
por  sua  ironia,  para  expor  de  maneira  dolorosamente  sentida  a crise  de  sua 
existencia.  E preciso  perceber  que  o processo  de  desvelamento  do  eu  se  da 
a medida  que  o discurso  avan^a  e que  todo  o aparente  descontrole  sobre  a 
estrutura  narrativa,  mais  do  que  ser  um  exercfcio  de  competencia  marcado 
pela  modernidade,  e tambem  um  recurso  necessario  a um  sujeito  em  crise 
que,  fragmentado  ou  entrecortado  como  o proprio  texto,  usa  da  ironia  e da 
erudi^o  para  tentar  evitar  que  a sua  fisionomia  seja  revelada.11  No  entanto,  o 
poder  do  discurso  e mesmo  incontornavel  e por  mais  de  uma  vez  o narrador 
tera  de  admitir  que:  “entao,  caf  completamente  em  mim”  (43),  ou  “estou 
com  medo”  (51),  ou  “por  que  sera  que  aqui  nao  sinto  senao  tristeza?”  (46). 
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A viagem  estabelecida  pela  narrativa  e mesmo  um  percurso  de  revela^ao,  que 
sabiamente  faz  das  palavras  uma  poderosa  embarca^ao  capaz  de  conduzir — 
nao  sem  dor — um  eu  que  busca  por  si. 

E de  revela^ao  em  revela^ao  este  narrador  tambem  assumira  a condi^ao 
civil  do  autor  que  coloca  o nome  na  capa  do  livro.  Nestes  momentos,  a nar- 
rativa ganha  ares  de  texto  autobiografico,  mas  nao  e tola  para  se  querer  como 
discurso  da  verdade,  antes  se  inscreve  como  constru^ao  possivel,  que  nao  se 
cansa  de  flagrar  o criador  no  momento  da  cria^ao  para  nao  deixar  duvidas  que 
aqui  o texto  nao  e a realidade,  mas  antes  um  discurso  trabalhado  sobre  ela. 

A identifica^ao  que  se  faz  entre  o narrador  e o proprio  Garrett  parte 
primeiramente  das  coincidences  biograficas,  mas  aqui  o que  nos  importa 
destacar  e o carater  de  auto-referencialidade  estabelecido  na  narrativa.  No 
capftulo  13,  o narrador  contabiliza  os  frades  existentes  em  sua  produ^o,  assu- 
mindo  para  si  a autoria  dos  textos  que  ja  consagradamente  pertenciam  a Gar- 
rett. Nesta  lista,  surge,  entao,  um  Frei  Dinis  que  teoricamente  e elemento  inte- 
grante  de  um  “como”  ouvido  pelo  narrador  de  um  camarada  de  viagem,  conto 
este  “todo  feito”  e que  “nao  tern  aventuras  enredadas,  peripecias,  situates  e 
incidentes  raros;  e uma  historia  simples  e singela,  sinceramente  contada  e sem 
pretensao”  (31).  Nao  e possivel  ver  esta  inclusao  de  Frei  Dinis  na  lista  das 
personagens  garrettianas  como  falha  deste  narrador  que  tao  cuidadosamente 
tece  seus  fios  para  que  pare^am  despropositados,  ainda  mais  se  lembrarmos  da 
insistencia  com  que  ele  atribui  a autoria  da  historia  a um  companheiro  que 
nunca  efetivamente  ganha  corpo  na  narrativa.  Resta  entao  perguntar,  por  que 
a autoria  do  episodio  da  casa  do  vale  parece  constituir  uma  (inde)cisao  dentro 
do  texto,  ja  que  em  alguns  momentos  e assumida  e em  outros  e rejeitada? 

A crftica  considera  que  este  recurso  em  Garrett  se  configura  como  “um 
exercicio  de  humor”  (Monteiro,  “Algumas  Reflexoes”  20),  uma  vez  que  parece 
ser  expediente  recorrente  em  sua  obra,  bem  como  em  toda  uma  tradi^ao  da 
novelfstica  romantica.  Nao  refutamos  este  argumento,  gostariamos  apenas  de 
problematiza-lo.  Sera  este  conto  que  ja  nasce  “todo  feito,”  aquilo  que  desper- 
tara  o “medo”  no  narrador  que  se  julga  incapaz  de  o (re)contar,  uma  vez  que 
de  sua  vida  os  amores  e as  esperan^as  partiram,  so  restando-lhe  no  presente 
“um  filho  no  ber<;o  e um  mulher  na  cova”  (Garrett  32).  E diante  da  iminencia 
do  relato — falsamente  “singelo  e despretensioso”  (5 1 ) — que  o narrador,  antes 
tao  preparado  para  dissertar  sobre  filosofia,  economia,  os  gregos,  ou  Goethe, 
declara  publicamente  o temor  diante  daquilo  que  considera  ser  o primeiro 
episodio  de  sua  “Odisseia.”  A verdade  e que  o narrador,  ate  aqui  exibicionista 
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e seguro  de  si,  tentou  disfar^ar  a grandiosidade  do  episodio,  ao  mesmo  tempo 
que  tencionou  abrir  mao  da  autoria  deste  m'vel  da  narrativa,  para  evitar  a rev- 
ela^ao  daquilo  que  sua  “embara^ada  meada”  procurou  esconder:  o doloroso 
contorno  de  um  eu.12  Acredito  que,  para  alem  de  fazer  rir,  o que  Garrett 
pretendeu  com  este  fragil  disfarce  que  buscava  encobrir  tanto  a importancia 
quanto  a autoria  era,  com  efeito,  evitar  um  total  espelhamento  entre  criador 
e criatura,  pois  sabia  ele  que  de  Garrett  a Carlos  a distancia  era  muito  curta. 

Muito  ja  se  disse  do  papel  de  Carlos  dentro  da  narrativa,  bem  como  da 
proximidade  biografica  que  o une  ao  proprio  autor.  Se  Garrett,  atraves  de  seu 
narrador,  utiliza  o discurso  para  inscrever  a sua  condi^ao  de  sujeito,  parece 
que  este  tambem  sera  o percurso  defmido  para  Carlos.  Alias,  Carlos  e apresen- 
tado  como  um  ser  propenso  a pondera^oes,  por  isso  merecedor  da  adjetivaqao 
de  “nervoso,”  de  “sensivel”  e ate  mesmo  de  “maluco”  (85).  Carlos  tambem 
sera  dado  a digressoes,  quase  sempre  filtradas  pelo  narrador  que,  tal  qual  o 
personagem,  tambem  se  encontra  mergulhado  num  mar  de  reflexoes.  Ha,  na 
organiza^ao  dos  dois  textos — o texto-pensamento  de  Carlos  e texto-escrito  do 
narrador — aproxima^oes  irrefutaveis  no  tocante  a organiza^ao  discursiva.  A 
valoriza9ao  das  interrogativas,  a supremacia  dos  pequenos  cortes,  o tom  inter- 
pelativo,  a indisfarqada  exposi^ao  emocional,  a presen^a  do  tempo  reflexivo,  o 
uso  de  reticencias,  bem  como  a insistencia  de  varias  perguntas  sem  respostas 
definitivas,  mostram  que,  nos  dois  casos,  estamos  diante  de  textos  em  con- 
stru^ao.  Se  o texto  do  narrador-autor  se  faz  escrevendo,  o de  Carlos  se  faz 
pensando,  mas  ambos  viajam  pelo  discurso  em  busca  da  revela^ao. 

E como  falamos  de  produtores  de  textos,  Carlos  tambem  sera  poeta,  e 
claro  que  um  poeta  sem  versos,  tal  qual  o narrador-autor  que  e um  “poeta 
em  anos  de  prosa.”  O “fragmento  de  aspira^ao  poetica”  de  Carlos  nao  pos- 
sui  o rigor  do  engenho,  “nao  tern  metro,  nem  rima — nem  razao  . . .”  (87)  e, 
como  tal,  nao  poderia  ser  considerado  verdadeiramente  um  poema.  Carlos 
produz  seu  texto  seguindo  seus  sentimentos  e abusando  de  seu  excesso  de 
imagina^ao,  caracterfsticas  que,  embora  nao  fossem  caras  a forma^ao  classica 
de  Garrett,  tambem  se  fazem  presentes  na  escritura  do  proprio  narrador  que 
afirma:  “[i]sto  pensava,  isto  escrevo;  isto  tinha  n’alma;  isto  vai  no  papel:  que 
doutro  modo  nao  sei  escrever”  (102). 

Assim,  se  o leitor  atentar  para  o capitulo  23,  la  encontrara  um  fragmento 
poetico  de  Carlos  sobre  os  olhos  de  Joaninha  que  muito  se  assemelha  a 
digressao  em  que  caiu  o narrador  quando  viu  pela  primeira  vez  a janela  da 
casa  do  vale.  Porem,  o texto  de  Carlos  nao  passa  de  intenc^ao,  porque,  como 
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adverte  o narrador,  “infelizmente  nao  se  formulavam  em  palavras  estes  pen- 
samentos  poeticos  tao  sublimes”  (87-88).  Se  o narrador-autor  permitisse  a 
sua  criatura  a escritura,  a sua  condi^ao  de  criador  estaria  abalada,  o que  me 
leva  a crer  que  a ironia  dispensada  a produ^ao  de  Carlos  e mais  um  recurso  de 
defesa  usado  por  um  criador  assustado  com  o poder  tornado  por  sua  criatura. 
Por  ser  capaz  da  escritura,  por  ser  capaz  de  transformar  produtivamente  as  suas 
reflexoes  em  texto  arristico,  e dado  ao  narrador-autor,  agora  transformado  em 
personagem,  o direito  de  solucionar  o paradoxo  no  qual  todos — personagens, 
narrador,  tempo  e espa^o  historicos — se  equilibraram.  Por  isso,  como  efetivo 
autor,  o narrador  assume  a resolu^ao  do  impasse  atraves  da  lucidez  conseguida 
na  viagem  que  empreendeu  pela  escrita.  Mais  sabio  do  que  nunca,  cabe  a ele 
admitir  ao  lado  de  Frei  Dinis  que  “erramos  ambos”  (151). 

Mas  a simpatia  deste  narrador-autor  por  Carlos  e imensa,  afinal  o seu  “pobre” 
Carlos  nada  mais  e que  um  “homem,”  e e a tragedia  da  existencia  humana 
inscrita  no  percurso  do  personagem  aquilo  que  tanto  sensibiliza  o narrador.13 
So  mesmo  por  isso  e que  um  narrador  extremamente  narcisista  e exibicionista 
como  este  abre  mao  do  controle  da  narrativa  e da  voz  a Carlos  (o  unico,  alias, 
merecedor  desta  gra^a),  para  que  este  justifique  o seu  percurso  atraves  da  carta 
dirigida  a Joaninha.  Novamente,  o que  temos  e o discurso  sendo  usado  como 
trajetoria  de  auto-conhecimento  e,  ao  falar  de  si,  Carlos  revela-se:  “Sabia  que  era 
monstro,  nao  tinha  examinado  por  partes  toda  a hediondez  das  fei^oes  que  me 
reconhe^o  agora.  Tenho  espanto  e horror  de  mim  mesmo”  (146). 

Trata-se  de  uma  revelagao  necessaria  que,  para  alem  de  esclarecer  o que 
ate  entao  estava  em  suspenso  na  narrativa  e de  desvelar  a fisionomia  de  um 
Carlos  assumidamente  barao,  tambem  acaba  por  provocar  o desvelamento 
da  culpa  historica  que  martiriza  o narrador-autor.  Assim,  diante  da  iminen- 
cia  da  revelac^ao  de  Carlos,  assistimos  a revela^ao  do  proprio  criador,  que  se 
da  justamente  no  capftulo  anterior  a transcri^ao  da  carta  a Joaninha  e de 
seu  emblematico  encontro  com  Frei  Dinis.  Ao  assumir  o falhan^o  do  projeto 
liberal  em  nome  de  um  nos , o narrador-autor  acaba  por  definir  para  si  a fisio- 
nomia de  um  eu , aquela  mesma  que  esteve  a perseguir  por  todo  o discurso: 

Mais  dez  anos  de  baroes  e de  regime  da  materia,  e infalivelmente  nos  foge  deste 
corpo  agonizante  de  Portugal  o derradeiro  suspiro  do  espfrito  [...]. 

Mas  ainda  espero  melhor,  todavia,  porque  o povo,  o povo  povo,  esta  sao:  os 
corruptos  somos  nos,  os  que  cuidamos  de  saber  e ignoramos  tudo  [.  . .]. 

E eu  que  descrevo  isto  serei  eu  demagogo? 
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Nao  sou. 

Serei  fanatico,  jesufta,  hipocrita?  Nao  sou. 

Que  sou  eu,  entao? 

Quem  nao  entender  o que  sou,  nao  vale  pena  que  lho  diga  . . . (136) 

Mas  ja  e tempo  de  atarmos  os  fios  e,  para  tal,  volto  ao  princi'pio,  recuper- 
ando  mais  um  verso  de  minha  epi'grafe,  aquele  que  diz  “digladiar  com  os  dois 
de  mim.”  Parece  que  assim  alcan^o  Garrett,  porque  creio  que  Carlos  nao  foi 
aquilo  que  Garrett  historicamente  se  recusou  a ser,  ele  nao  foi  o seu  “duplo,” 
ou  simplesmente  um  Garrett  em  negativo  como  a crftica  insiste  em  afirmar, 
mas,  mais  perigosamente  do  que  isso,  Carlos  foi  aquilo  que  Garrett  tambem 
poderia  ser  e e a perspectiva  tragica  desta  revela^ao  que  sustenta  a narrativa.14 

Carlos  representa  uma  possibilidade  historica  e moral  que,  felizmente,  nao 
foi  assumida  por  um  homem  que  viveu,  como  poucos,  a encruzilhada  de  seu 
tempo.  Garrett  bem  sabia  quem  era  Camoes , um  outro  emparedado  da  historia, 
e e por  isso  que  talvez  tenha  preferido  errar  somente  por  um  discurso,  ao  inves 
de  errar  todo  o discurso  de  seus  anos,  e e como  trajetoria  de  resistencia  que  o 
inclassificdvel  livro  de  Garrett  deve  ser  lido  hoje.  Em  tempos  como  os  nossos, 
e preciso  que  se  guarde  nos  olhos  e no  cora^ao  esta  certeza. 


Notas 

1 Sobre  este  ponto,  afirma  Teresa  Cristina  Cerdeira:  “A  questao  esta  colocada:  se  a falencia 
da  imagem  secular  do  pais  como  cais  de  partida  parece  ser  articulada  quando  o imperio  se  desfaz 
nos  anos  70,  a consciencia  da  necessidade  desse  olhar  para  dentro  de  casa  e um  projeto  que 
Garrett  ja  anuncia  com  perspicacia  nas  suas  Viagens  na  minha  terra.  Com  elas  inaugura  ele  uma 
proposta  de  releitura  de  Portugal  no  avesso  das  viagens  portuguesas,  ou,  se  quisermos,  com  sinal 
oposto  ao  da  apologetica  do  mar  como  si'mbolo  da  gloria  nacional”  (306). 

2 Segundo  Ofelia  Paiva  Monteiro,  “a  compreensao  romantica  da  organicidade  e da  subjec- 
tividade  da  obra  arti'stica  autentica  nao  muda,  alias,  em  Garrett  o pendor  classico  do  seu  gosto , 
comandado  por  um  espi'rito  energico  que,  formado  no  culto  da  harmonia  entre  razao  e senti- 
mento,  prazer  e utilidade  moral,  permanece  refractario  a excessos,  sejam  desregramentos  do  “eu” 
ou  desmesuras  formais”  (O  essencial  32). 

3 Refiro-me  a receita  para  fazer  um  drama  inclusa  no  capitulo  5 do  livro. 

4 Importante  seria  lembrar  do  que  diz  Maria  Fernanda  Abreu  sobre  a autoria  deste  “pro- 
logo”: “Este  estrondoso  elogio  de  Garrett  [.  . .]  pode  ler-se  no  prologo  a primeira  edi^ao  em 
volume  das  Viagens  na  minha  terra,  de  1846.  Normalmente  transcrito  como  “Prologo  dos  edi- 
tores”  e escrito,  como  se  ve,  em  terceira  pessoa,  rapidamente,  no  seu  tempo,  correu  a ideia  de 
que  o seu  autor  era  o proprio  Almeida  Garrett  que,  assim,  despudoradamente,  esmiu^ava  os 
variados  e imensos  atributos  que  faziam  dele  a mais  importante  figura  publica  da  sua  epoca,  no 
campo  das  letras  e tambem  nao  pouco  no  da  polftica.  Gomes  Amorim,  o seu  dedicado  biografo 
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e confessado  discipulo,  sai  a li^a  dos  comentarios  que  lhe  tildam  o mestre  de  vaidoso  mas  nao 
nos  tira  as  duvidas  quanto  a verdadeira  autoria  do  inesquecfvel  elogio”  (46). 

5 Retomo  as  palavras  de  Eduardo  Louren^o:  “O  que  desde  Garrett  a [literatura]  estrutura 
no  seu  amago,  e o projecto  novo  de  problematizar  a relagao  do  escritor,  ou  mais  genericamente, 
de  cada  consciencia  individual,  com  a realidade  especifica  e autonoma  que  e a Patria.  E como  o 
la$o  proprio  que  une  o escritor,  enquanto  tal,  a sua  Patria,  e a escrita,  a problematiza^ao  dessas 
relates  e antes  de  tudo  problematiza^ao  da  escrita , nova  ou  inovadora  maneira  de  falar  a Patria 
escrevendo-a  em  termos  esperificos,  como  o autor  das  Viagens  o fara  com  sucesso  raro.  A partir 
de  Garrett  e Herculano,  Portugal,  enquanto  realidade  historico-moral,  constituira  o nucleo  da 
pulsao  literaria  determinante”  (80). 

6 Ofelia  Paiva  Monteiro  aponta  para  o “perigo”  que  Garrett  vislumbrava  na  ascensao  da  bur- 
guesia:  “Um  dos  mais  significativos  aspectos  desse  reajustar  de  posi<;6es  prende-se  com  a ascensao 
da  burguesia,  notoria  no  seculo  XIX.  Se,  desde  os  tempos  vintistas,  Garrett  se  mostra  um  defensor 
do  “terceiro  estado”  trabalhador  e instrufdo,  em  que  via  o melhor  agente  da  erradica^ao  do  “feuda- 
lismo”  e o melhor  suporte  do  dinamismo  social  que  favoreciam  a conquista  de  alguma  equidade, 
e progressivamente  levado  a temer  o enorme  crescimento  dessa  classe  ante  a geral  evolu^ao  da 
sociedade  para  um  capitalismo  explorador,  cinicamente  pragmatico”  (O  essencial  30-31). 

7 Ti'tulo  do  primeiro  livro  de  poemas  de  Mario  de  Andrade,  um  dos  principals  poetas  do 
Modernismo  Brasileiro,  publicado  em  1917. 

8 Em  Camoes  (1825),  a proximidade  estabelecida  entre  os  poetas  ja  havia  sido  anunciada, 
para  depois,  com  triste  ironia,  ser  recuperada  nas  Viagens,  quando  o narrador-autor  mais  uma 
vez  se  aproxima  do  poeta  de  Os  Lusladas  ao  assumir,  tambem  para  si,  a condi^ao  de  “entalado”: 
“aqui  me  acho  eu  com  este  meu  capi'tulo  nas  mesmas  dificuldades  em  que  o nosso  bardo  se  viu 
com  o seu  poema.  [.  . .]  bem  sei  quern  era  Camoes,  e quern  sou  eu;  mas  trata-se  da  entala$ao  que 
e a mesma  apesar  das  diferen^as  dos  entalados”  (38). 

9 Para  analise  detalhada  da  estrutura  quiastica  presente  em  Viagens  na  minha  terra,  aponta- 
mos  o ja  celebre  ensaio  de  Helder  Macedo,  “As  Viagens  na  minha  terra  e a menina  dos  rouxinois.” 

10  A ideia  e defendida  por  Peter  Gay  em  seu  livro:  A experiencia  burguesa — da  rainha  Vitoria 
a Freud.  A paixdo  terna. 

1 1 Segundo  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva,  “pode  dizer-se  que  este  e o tema  da  novela  das  Viagens : o 
jogo  da  ilusao  e da  verdade,  que  e tambem  o jogo  da  vida  passada  e da  vida  ocorrente,  da  ideia 
das  coisas  convertida  em  habito  mental  e das  coisas  que  nascem,  do  dever  e do  ser — dever  que 
nasce  de  uma  necessidade  de  coerencia  e que  tambem  e ser,  mas  ser  que  se  fez  ilusao  e que  se 
mantem  verdadeiro  como  tal”  (“O  conflito”  75). 

12  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva,  ao  analisar  o teatro  de  Garrett  aponta  para  o carater  de  auto-revela- 
<;ao  presente  em  suas  pe^as,  defini^ao  esta  que  aqui  aproveito  por  acreditar  que  o mesmo  acon- 
tece  nao  so  com  Carlos,  quando  escreve  a carta  a Joaninha,  mas  tambem  com  o narrador-autor, 
quando  este  inicia  o relato  de  sua  “Odisseia.”  Transcrevo  o que  diz  o cri'tico:  “Este  novo  teatro 
e a historia  da  auto-revelagao  do  homem  e o espetaculo  de  sua  mudan^a.  Essa  auto-revela^ao  e 
provocada  por  um  acontecimento  externo — como  uma  pedra  num  lago,  pedra  que  o destino 
envia  aparentemente  para  se  divertir  com  o espetaculo  das  conseqiiencias.  Na  realidade,  o des- 
tino e aqui  um  agente  docil  do  autor,  que  precisa  de  um  acontecimento  que  venha  perturba  o 
equih'brio  da  personalidade  convencional  de  sua  personagem”  (“A  evolu^ao”  40). 

13  Para  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva,  “a  morte  nao  e a unica  coisa  que  pode  libertar  de  um  drama 
que  nao  e indefinitivamente  sustentavel.  Morrer  e,  neste  caso,  cair  no  cepticismo,  fazer  so  coisas 
que  nao  interessam  a serio  a pessoa  que  as  faz,  que  nao  lhe  exijam  a alma,  porque  a alma  esta 
fatigada  do  esfor^o  sempre  renovado  para  se  manter  inteira  no  meio  das  contradi^oes  e das 
antinomias.  Carlos  morre  porque  desiste  de  resolver  o seu  problema  e considera-o  insoluvel” 
(“O  conflito”  76). 
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14  Retomo  aqui  as  palavras  de  Helder  Macedo  em  seu  classico  ensaio  de  1979:  “e  se  Carlos 
apenas  procura  justificar  o erro  em  que  permanece  na  carta  que  escreve  a Joaninha  e sobre  a qual 
Frei  Dinis  chorou  como  se  trouxesse  a notfcia  da  morte  do  filho;  e como  conclusao  evidente 
de  tudo  quanto  viu,  ouviu,  sentiu,  pensou  e,  finalmente,  aprendeu  na  sua  viagem  que  Garrett, 
como  um  duplo  de  Carlos — o Carlos  que  aprendeu  a tempo — pode  assumir  a porgao  de  culpa 
que  lhe  cabe.”  (22).  Cabe  notar  que  ideia  defendida  por  mim  neste  ensaio — e primeiramente 
divulgada  no  coloquio  Garrett’s  Travels  and  Its  Decendants — parece  ter  encontrado  eco,  ja  que 
em  trabalho  posterior,  datado  de  1999  e republicado  em  2003,  Helder  Macedo  corrige  o seu 
texto  de  1979  ao  afirmar  que  “e  o caso  de  Carlos,  nas  Viagens  na  minha  terra  que,  longe  de  ser 
o duplo  de  Garrett — como  tern  sido  entendido  pela  crftica — e o seu  oposto  semantico.  E,  para- 
doxalmente,  tanto  mais  o e quanto  o que  biograficamente  sabemos  de  Garrett  e o que  Garrett 
nos  diz  da  sua  personagem  parecem  factualmente  convergir.  Carlos  eoeu  alternative  em  que 
Garrett  teria  podido  tornar-se  se  nao  tivesse  optado  por  outras  possibilidades  de  ser,  nao  e um 
auto-retrato  autoral”  (32). 
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Tessera:  Garrett's  Travels  in  My  Homeland 
and  a Tale  of  Four  Fathers 


Valeria  M.  Souza 


Edmundo.  Mother,  at  times  I feel  as  if  the  world  were  empty,  and  no  one  else 
existed,  except  for  us,  meaning,  you,  Daddy,  me,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters.  As 
though  our  family  were  the  only  and  the  first  [.  . .]•  Love  and  hatred,  then,  must 
have  been  born  among  us.  (102;  trans.  mine) 

— Nelson  Rodrigues 

The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do:  for  what 
things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise. 

— John  5:19 

The  letter  supposedly  written  by  Carlos  to  his  cousin,  Joaninha,  begins:  “I 
am  writing  to  you  Joana,  my  sister,  my  cousin;  to  you  alone”  (223), 1 and  it 
is  this  sentence  that  best  encapsulates  the  central  concern  of  Travels  in  My 
Homeland.1  Scholars  often  deal  with  the  famous  letter,  which  comprises 
five  chapters  (XLIV-XLVIII)  of  the  book,  by  emphasizing  Carlos’s  amorous 
encounters.  There  is,  however,  another  facet  of  the  epistle  that  deserves  atten- 
tion— namely,  the  complex  web  of  familial  connections  it  exposes.  Existing 
readings  are  for  the  most  part  based  on  similar  theoretical  presuppositions. 
In  his  seminal  article  “As  Viagens  na  minha  terra  e a menina  dos  rouxinois” 
(1979),  Helder  Macedo  observes: 
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Carlos’  error  was  not  only  having  been  incapable  of  choosing  but,  as  a conse- 
quence of  that,  not  having  been  capable  of  transforming  the  love  he  felt  abstractly 
into  the  concrete  exercise  of  love.  Effectively,  his  love  was  narcissistic:  it  was  for 
his  own  sentiments  and,  therefore,  finally  for  himself.  Joaninha  never  existed  for 
Carlos  as  an  independent  being[;]  she  remained  for  him  until  the  very  end  an 
extension  of  childhood,  and  it  was  his  own  childhood  that  he  continued  to  love 
in  her.  And  the  three  English  sisters  [.  . .]  are  interchangeable.  [H]e  fell  in  love 
with  all  of  them  in  succession  [and]  Georgina  ended  up  being  chosen  totally  by 
accident.  It  was  also  not  [Georgina]  Carlos  loved,  but  the  well-being  he  felt  next 
to  her  and  her  sisters.  When  Georgina  and  Joaninha  became  real,  that  is,  when 
they  began  to  exist  on  their  own  terms,  Carlos  renounced  both — he  grew  fat,  rich, 
became  a baron.  (20—21;  trans.  mine) 

Macedo’s  reading  can  be  compared  with  Helena  Losada  Soler’s  “A  con- 
stru^ao  de  Carlos  como  heroi  roman tico  em  Viagens  na  minha  terra”  pub- 
lished in  2003: 

I believe  that  Carlos-the-hero  dies  when  he  writes  to  Joaninha  on  that  symbolic  day 
from  the  armistice  of  Evora  Monte,  because  that  letter  and  its  consequences  signify 
the  death  of  illusions,  that  weakness  of  vintismo  that  is  one  of  the  symbolic  fulcrums 
of  the  novel.  Carlos-the-baron  is  only  the  survival  of  the  material,  (n.p.;  trans.  mine)3 

While  the  superficial  details  of  Macedo’s  and  Soler’s  arguments  differ,  their 
basic  underlying  structure  is  congruent.  Macedo  sees  Carlos’s  love  as  “narcis- 
sistic” and  declares  as  the  character’s  primary  error  his  incapacity  “to  trans- 
form the  love  that  he  felt  abstractly  into  the  concrete  exercise  of  love”  (20). 
Soler  stresses  the  connection  between  the  writing  of  the  letter  and  the  death  of 
“Carlos-the-hero.”  In  both  cases,  the  consequence  of  the  protagonist’s  amo- 
rous stagnation  is  determined  to  be  his  transformation  into  a baron. 

The  most  salient  aspect  of  the  aforementioned  analyses  is  the  foundation 
of  binary  opposites  upon  which  they  are  constructed.  At  the  root  of  Mac- 
edo’s argument  lies  the  pair  abstract/concrete;  Carlos  loves  in  the  abstract, 
but  is  incapable  of  executing  the  conversion  of  this  abstraction  into  any  sort 
of  tangible  activity.  Soler’s  reading  analogously  presupposes  the  existence  of 
the  dyad  illusion/material.  The  “illusion”  is  maintained  through  the  fiction  of 
“Carlos-as-hero.”  When  he  pens  the  letter  that  ends  up  ensuring  “the  death 
of  illusions,”  the  resulting  product,  “Carlos-as-baron,”  represents  the  survival 
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of  the  mere  material.  These  binaries  point  back  to  a set  of  principles  from 
the  second  chapter  of  Travels , where  “spiritualism,  which  marches  on  heed- 
less of  the  material,  earthy  side  of  this  life  [.  . .]  can  be  suitably  embodied, 
symbolized  by  the  famous  myth  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  Don  Quixote,” 
and  contrasts  with  “materialism,  which,  taking  not  the  slightest  heed  of  these 
theories,  in  which  it  does  not  believe  and  whose  impossible  applications  it 
declares  to  be  Utopias  each  and  every  one,  can  be  properly  represented  by  the 
rotund  and  well-fed  person  of  our  old  friend  Sancho  Panza”  (27-28).4  The 
three  pairs  (abstract/concrete;  illusion/material;  spiritualism/materialism) 
may  be  read  as  equivalent  variations  on  the  master  trope  D.  Quixote/Sancho 
Panza  formulated  by  Garrett  himself. 

Victor  K.  Mendes’s  reading  diverges  substantially  from  Macedo’s  and  Soler’s. 
Mendes  writes:  “Carlos  in  his  self-description  loves  metonymically,  that  is,  his 
love  does  not  proceed  by  radical  substitution,  but  rather  by  spatial  and  familial 
contiguity”  and  “[a]bove  ail,  Carlos’  love  is  collective”  (33;  trans.  mine).  Mendes 
cites  as  evidence  of  this  the  passage  of  the  letter  in  which  Carlos  proclaims:  “And 
so  I adored  those  three  angels,  all  three,  and  I could  not  adore  one  without  ador- 
ing the  others”  (Garrett,  Travels  223).  The  critic  continues,  adding: 

According  to  Carlos  in  the  letter  to  Joaninha,  “women  do  not  understand  men” 
(223).  The  opposition  that  the  author  creates  between  “the  beauty  of  the  human 
heart”  (Joaninha  and  Georgina)  and  the  “monster”  (183),  Carlos,  can  be  read  in 
the  letter  to  Joaninha  as  the  difference  between  monogamous  love  and  polyga- 
mous love.  (Mendes  39;  trans.  mine) 

The  type  of  love  in  question — “metonymic”  but  also  polygamous — can 
be  expressed  via  the  dyad  monogamy/polygamy  and,  as  Mendes  elaborates, 
women/men;  in  this  manner,  Mendes  avoids  replicating  the  pattern  (spiritual- 
ism/materialism) established  by  Garrett  and  maintained  in  Macedo’s  and  Soler’s 
studies.  At  the  same  time,  his  reading  is  problematic,  chiefly  as  a result  of  his 
assertion  that  Carlos’s  love  “does  not  proceed  by  radical  substitution” — which, 
as  I intend  to  demonstrate,  it  in  fact  does — and  because  that  love  is  described  as 
“polygamous,”  when  a more  appropriate  term  would  be  “adulterous.” 

Before  examining  Carlos’s  letter,  it  is  necessary  to  characterize  the  family 
unit.  The  letter  deals  with  two  families  of  which  Carlos  is  a part,  the  first  being 
the  English  one,  consisting  of  the  sisters  Georgina,  Julia,  and  Laura,  and  the 
second  biological  and  comprised  of  himself,  Joaninha,  Francisca,  and  Friar 
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Dinis.  Within  the  biological  family,  there  is  substantial  confusion  regarding 
the  roles  of  its  various  members.  Joaninha  and  Carlos,  for  example,  are  simul- 
taneously lovers,  cousins,  and  siblings:  Carlos,  at  various  points  in  the  letter 
and  in  Travels  as  a whole,  addresses  Joaninha  as  “my  sister,  my  cousin”  (223, 
243),  and  “dear  sister”  (224).  Francisca,  meanwhile,  is  at  once  grandmother 
and  mother  to  Carlos  and  Joaninha.  Consider  Joaninha’s  admonition  to  Car- 
los: “When  shall  you  go  and  see  Grandmother?  . . . Our  mother,  because  she 
is  our  mother,  Carlos,  neither  you  nor  I have  ever  known  any  other”  (137). 
Friar  Dinis,  for  his  part,  is  progressively  identified  as  a stranger  who  comes  to 
visit  the  house  each  Friday,  the  murderer  of  Carlos’s  father,  and,  finally,  Car- 
los’s birth  father:  “‘He  is  your  father,  my  boy.  This  man  is  your  father,  Carlos” 
(183),  Francisca  ultimately  confesses. 

Of  all  the  family  members,  it  is  the  sister  who  is  most  important.  Joaninha 
is  Carlos’s  original  love  and  his  most  enduring  tie  to  his  kin.5  He  commu- 
nicates with  her  even  as  he  “cannot  and  dare  not  say  anything  to  any  other 
member  of  the  family”  (223).  His  letter  begins  and  ends  with  Joaninha  (and, 
to  a lesser  extent,  with  the  family  as  a whole),  and  Carlos  explains  that  its 
purpose  is  educational:  “I  want  to  tell  you  my  story:  from  it  you  shall  see  what 
a man  is  worth”  (223-24).  He  then  weaves  together  the  narrative  of  his  own 
behavior  with  that  of  the  family,  associatively  linking  the  two  patterns  of  com- 
portment. Carlos  summarizes  his  general  state  of  confusion  when  he  writes: 
“In  any  case  I no  longer  know  who  my  family  are;  my  head  is  bewildered  and 
lost  in  the  aberrations  of  my  heart”  (223).  Why  should  Carlos’s  perplexity 
about  his  family  be  connected  to  the  “aberrations  of  his  heart”?  A reasonable 
answer  is  that  the  two  stories  somehow  overlap. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  “collective”  nature  of  Car- 
los’s love  for  the  English  sisters  is  that  it  allows  him  the  ability  to  avoid  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  three.  He  loves  them  all  and  “[can]  not  adore  one 
without  adoring  the  others”  (223).  These  “three  sisters”  exist  as  an  aggregate; 
they  are  continually  “mingled”  (238)  and  “mixed  together”  (234)  because  it 
is  not  individually  that  they  matter  to  Carlos  but  rather  what  they  collec- 
tively represent  to  him  that  is  crucial.  Carlos  selects  sisters  (rather  than  friends 
or  acquaintances  or  mothers  and  daughters)  because  they  embody — and,  in 
their  triplicate  state,  amplify — the  image  of  his  sister  Joaninha.  Their  status  as 
sisters  is  reinforced  when  Carlos  is  “received  into  the  bosom  of  [the  English] 
family”  (223)  and  entrusted  by  the  women’s  father  to  keep  them  “company” 
(236)  while  he  is  away  in  London,  placing  Carlos  in  a fraternal  role.6 
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The  following  passage,  which  details  the  carriage  ride  preceding  Lauras 
departure  to  India,  is  illuminating: 

I distinctly  saw  before  my  soul’s  eyes  the  only  image  that  could  call  it  back  from 
the  abyss:  it  was  yours,  Joana!  It  was  my  Joaninha,  little  and  innocent;  that  little 
angel  child,  so  fresh,  so  gay  and  sweet,  whom  I had  left  playing  in  our  valley  [...]. 

And  you,  Joana,  you  poor,  innocent,  hapless  child,  you  appeared  to  me  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  stretching  out  to  me  your  sweet  loving  arms,  as  on  the  day  when 
I said  goodbye  to  you  in  that  bitter-sweet  vale  of  my  tears  and  laughter,  where  I 
was  to  live  the  few  moments  of  real  happiness  in  my  life  [...]. 

Sitting  there  on  the  silk  cushions  of  that  splendid,  comfortable  carriage  in 
the  company  of  three  divine  women,  who  all  cared  for  me  and  whom  I mixed 
together  in  a mysterious,  mystic  adoration,  blinded  by  passionate  love  for  one  of 
them,  at  the  very  moment  when  I was  about  to  say  farewell  to  her  for  ever  . . . 
my  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  a child  who  was  still  carried  in  people’s  arms! 

When  I looked  into  the  grey  eyes  of  Laura,  whom  I adored,  it  was  your  green  eyes 
I saw  in  my  heart!  (234-35) 

First,  there  is  the  repetition — twice  within  the  context  of  the  departure — 
of  “three”  (233-34).  In  the  midst  of  the  collective,  the  image  of  Carlos’s  origi- 
nal sister  reappears.  Joaninha  is  referred  to  as  an  “angel  child,”  in  an  echo  of 
Carlos’s  eulogy  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter  to  the  “three  angels  from  heaven” 

(225).  In  addition,  Laura’s  departure  for  India  serves  to  Carlos  as  a reminder 
of  his  own  departure  from  the  vale,  during  which  he  “said  goodbye”  to  Joa- 
ninha. Carlos  acknowledges  that  he  “mixe[s]”  the  sisters  “together,”  under- 
scoring the  fact  that  separately  they  do  not  matter  to  him;  rather,  it  is  about 
what — or  better,  whom — they  collectively  substitute. 

Carlos  claims  that  he  is  “blinded  by  passionate  love  for  one  of  them” — 
presumably  Laura,  since  she  is  about  to  leave.  Yet  her  departure  is  so  conflated 
with  Carlos’s  disappearance  from  the  vale  and  from  Joaninha  as  to  permit 
the  possibility  that  this  “passionate  love”  belongs  not  to  Laura,  but  rather, 
originally  and  always,  to  Joaninha.  This  becomes  evident  when  Carlos  admits 
that,  looking  into  Laura’s  eyes,  he  sees  Joaninha’s.  Finally,  Laura’s  physical 
departure,  once  realized,  corresponds  to  Joaninha’s  psychic  departure  from 
Carlos’s  mind:  “I  handed  Laura  out  of  the  carriage  and  into  the  coach  and  we 
had  time  for  only  a nervous  handshake  and  to  say  Goodbye!  [.  . .]  And  I no 
longer  thought  of  you,  I no  longer  saw  you  inside  my  heart”  (236). 
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The  interchangeability  of  all  four  “sisters”  (Laura,  Julia,  Georgina,  Joaninha) 
is  buttressed  during  an  exchange  that  occurs  between  Carlos  and  Georgina,  as 
the  former  lies  convalescing  in  the  hospital  of  Santarem.  Georgina  affirms:  “you 
love  your  cousin,  and  [.  . .]  she  adores  you.  And  believe  me,  Carlos,  I love  her 
already  as  if  we  were  sisters'  (178;  italics  mine).  Georgina  recognizes  Joaninha  as 
her  own  sister,  thus  confirming  the  link  between  all  four  sororal  figures.  Joan- 
inha is  figuratively  absorbed  into  the  collective  of  Englishwomen  who,  up  until 
now,  had  served  as  her  substitute.  Seen  from  this  perspective,  Carlos  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  “love  metonymically”  in  the  sense  that  Mendes  intends.7  The 
object  of  Carlos’s  obsession  is  Joaninha,  and  the  aggregate  of  English  siblings 
constitute  an  attempt  (albeit  failed)  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  to  “radical  [ly] 
substitute]  ” (Mendes  33)  one  kind  of  sister  for  another. 

The  movement  of  substitution  at  work  in  the  text  is  further  underscored 
by  Carlos’s  involvement — following  his  chain  of  affairs  with  the  British 
women — with  Soledade,  a woman  described  only  in  terms  of  her  life’s  voca- 
tion and  attitude  toward  the  protagonist:  “One  afternoon  I was  taken  to  the 
grille  of  a nuns’  convent  there.  My  sad,  absent,  indifferent  manner  aroused 
the  compassion  of  the  good  nuns.  One  of  them,  who  was  young,  ardent,  and 
passionate,  decided  to  undertake  the  mission  of  comforting  me”  (242). 8 Car- 
los states  that  “She  did  not  succeed,  poor  girl!”  and  then  elaborates,  insisting: 

The  little  nun’s  name  was  Soledade  and  she  stayed  as  solitary  as  her  name.  The 
gossips,  who  are  never  missing,  said  all  they  wanted,  but  they  lied,  as  they  nearly 
always  do,  and  they  were  wrong,  as  they  always  are.  I did  not  love  Soledade. 

Nevertheless  I remember  her  with  compassion  and  friendliness  ...  I am  made 
that  way,  my  God,  and  I shall  die  the  same!  (242) 

In  the  Portuguese  text,  “nun(s)”  is  written  as  “monja(s)”  ( Viagens  333) 
and  “little  nun” — used  to  identify  Soledade — as  “freirinha”  (334).  The  word 
“freira”  is,  of  course,  the  feminine  form  of  “freire”  (or  “frei”  as  it  appears 
throughout  Travels );  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  fratre , meaning  “brother.”  In 
Soledade,  then,  we  have  yet  another  substitute  sister.  As  for  Carlos’s  involve- 
ment with  her,  it  remains  ambiguous.  Certainly  he  is  drawn  into  the  group  of 
“sisters”  and  thereby  to  Soledade,  and,  despite  his  insistence  that  “she  stayed 
as  solitary  as  her  name,”  we  cannot  truly  be  sure,  given  the  protagonist’s 
avowed  predilection  for  lying  (223).  Carlos’s  exclamation — “I  am  made  that 
way,  my  God,  and  I shall  die  the  same!”  (242) — recalls  a similar  statement  (“I 
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did  not  make  myself  what  I am;  I did  not  shape  my  destiny  and  the  fate  that 
pursues  me  is  not  of  my  making”  [242-43])  in  which  he  mentions  his  roman- 
tic behavior.  Factors  such  as  these  contribute  to  the  general  aura  of  suspicion 
surrounding  the  nature  of  Carlos’s  relationship  with  the  final  “substitute.” 
The  thesis  of  “metaphorical”  (or  “substitutive”)  love  in  Travels  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  Carlos  seems  to  view  his  own  behavior  as  adulterous  rather 
than  polygamous.  With  his  substitutes  he  betrays  the  original.  In  the  midst  of 
his  tale  regarding  Lauras  departure,  the  young  man  agonizes: 

How  shall  I tell  you,  Joana,  dearest  Joaninha,  how  shall  I tell  you  who  love  me 
and  whom  I love,  because  I do  love  you  and,  God  punish  me  as  he  must,  I love 
you  blindly  with  this  abominable,  infamous  heart  He  has  given  me — how  shall  I 
tell  you,  and  for  what  purpose,  the  words  we  spoke,  the  pledges  I made,  the  vows 
that  were  sworn,  the  promises  that  were  exchanged?  (233) 

Carlos’s  preoccupation  is  with  “words,  pledges,  vows,  and  promises” — all 
forms  of  verbal  contract  that  seem  traitorous  to  him  because  he  has  repeated 
them  to  multiple  women.9  Carlos  states  in  his  letter  that  “I  betrayed  you 
when  I loved  you”  (224).  His  concern  with  contracts  emerges  with  respect 
to  Joaninha,  who  is  not  only  “of  [Carlos’s]  blood”  (178)  but  also  ostensibly 
the  only  woman  in  reference  to  whom  the  subject  of  marriage  arises:  “I  see  in 
you,  can  only  see  in  you,  the  betrothed,  the  husband  0/that  innocent  creature 
[Joaninha]  I have  taken  under  my  protection  and  to  whom  I swear  you  shall 
belong  (178;  italics  mine),  Georgina  stresses.  As  Tony  Tanner  notes  in  Adul- 
tery in  the  Novel:  Contract  and  Transgression : “The  marriage  bed  is  supposed  to 
be  the  center  point  of  converging  and  binding  mutual  obligations,  reciprocal 
undertakings,  and  so  on”  (193). 

The  question  is  whether  Carlos  considers  himself  a “monster”  and  a “moral 
aberration”  (233)  because  he  loves  his  own  sister  or  because  he  can  only  love  her 
indirectly,  through  his  entanglement  with  various  substitutes,  a pattern  of  com- 
portment that  to  him  feels  adulterous.10  Francois  Jacob  observes  that  “Monsters 
always  bear  resemblances,  but  they  are  distorted  resemblances  which  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  normal  action  of  nature  [...].  Each  monster  is  the  result  of  an 
iniquity  and  bears  witness  to  a certain  disorder:  an  act  (or  even  an  intention)  not 
in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  world”  (27).  If  Carlos  is  indeed  the  “result 
of  an  iniquity,”  a living  “witness  to  a certain  disorder,”  then  perhaps  the  best 
approach  is  to  examine  his  origins.  He  writes  to  Joaninha: 
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You  are  no  longer  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  I fled  my  home:  I knew  that  it  was 
polluted  by  a great  sin  and  I supposed  it  to  be  defiled  by  a terrible  crime.  That 
man,  who  is  my  father,  I hated  him.  Now  that  I know  just  who  he  is — God  for- 
give me! — I hate  him  even  more! 

As  for  my  grandmother,  I supposed  her  to  be  an  accomplice  to  the  crime; 
she  only  was  to  the  sin.  God  forgive  her,  and  well  He  might  and  should,  since 
He  made  her  so  weak.  My  poor  mother  succumbed  by  her  fault,  because  of  her 
unpardonable  complacency. 

God  can  and  should,  I repeat  . . . But  what  about  me?  How  can  I forgive  her 
the  colour  I feel  in  my  cheeks  when  I refer  to  my  mother?  She  has  suffered  and 
gone  through  a great  deal,  poor  creature!  Her  penance  is  a martyrdom,  her  old  age 
a long  passion  and  that  man  who  made  her  sin  a ruthless  persecutor.  But  that  is 
for  God  to  deal  with,  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  me.  (224;  trans.  altered) 

Parker’s  translation  of  this  excerpt  is  questionable  because  it  alters  key  seman- 
tic and  syntactical  features  of  Garrett  s work. 1 1 One  of  the  defining  characteris- 
tics of  the  Portuguese  text  is  its  ambiguity.  The  phrase,  “My  poor  mother  suc- 
cumbed by  her  fault,  by  her  unpardonable  complacency”  (“Minha  pobre  mae 
sucumbiu  por  sua  culpa,  por  sua  irremissfvel  complacencia”  [emphasis  mine]), 
for  example,  leaves  open  the  attribution  of  blame.  The  possessive  “her”  {sua) 
potentially  belongs  to  the  mother  (i.e.,  “by  her  own  fault”)  and/or  to  the  grand- 
mother, whom  Carlos  has  just  been  discussing.  By  eliminating  the  element  of 
uncertainty,  Parker  creates  a bias  against  the  grandmother  that  is  reflected  in 
other  aspects  of  his  translation:  he  changes  “complacencia”  (“complacency,”  a 
word  indicating  passive  unawareness)  to  the  much  more  forceful  “collusion,” 
implying  willful  deceit.  Prior  to  Parkers  rewording,  sections  of  the  passage  could 
have  applied  to  Francisca  and  her  daughter, ; hence,  both  possibilities  must  remain 
open  for  consideration.  The  uses  of  the  word  “sin”  lend  support  to  this  theory, 
since  they  hint  at  a textual  “intermixing”  of  grandmother  and  mother  by  a dis- 
traught Carlos:  we  have,  for  instance,  an  “accomplice  [. . .]  to  the  sin”  (“cumplice 
[.  . .]  no  pecado”) — a blatant  reference  to  the  grandmother — and  “made  her  sin” 
(“a  perdeu” — literally  “lost  her”),  the  meaning  of  which  is  unclear.  The  notion  of 
an  “accomplice  [.  . .]  to  the  sin”  suggests  both  the  preexistence  of  a “sin”  that  has 
already  been  committed  or  is  in  the  process  of  being  committed  by  someone  else 
and  the  act  of  witnessing,  taking  part  in,  or  covering  up  that  sin,  whereas  “made 
her  sin”  alludes  to  forced  participation  in  an  offense.  Since  these  two  uses  of  “sin” 
are  distinct,  they  may  each  involve  a different  person. 
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Furthermore,  the  verb  “lost”  ( perder ) in  the  phrase  “lost  her”  (“a  perdeu” 
— translated  by  Parker  as  “made  her  sin”)  can  be  construed  as  a euphemism 
for  death,  in  which  case  “[h]er  penance  is  a martyrdom,  her  old  age  a long 
passion  and  that  man  who  made  her  sin  a ruthless  persecutor”  conceivably 
refers  to  Carlos’  mother  instead  of  his  grandmother.  The  present  perfect  in 
Portuguese  (“tern  padecido  muito”)  is  typically  used  to  describe  an  action  or 
state  that  began  in  the  past  and  continues  up  until  the  present,  and  the  pre- 
sent indicative  verb  that  follows  (“A  sua  penitencia  e um  martirio”)  appears 
to  corroborate  the  rule,  sustaining  the  view  that  the  phrase  is  about  Francisca 
rather  than  her  daughter.  However,  given  Carlos’s  constant  blending  of  famil- 
ial roles  as  well  as  spatial  and  temporal  planes  throughout  the  letter,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  definitively  exclude  either  of  the  women  as  the  subject  of  the  extracts.  I 
have  chosen  to  explore  the  idea  that  this  last  statement  (“Her  penance”)  might 
pertain  to  Carlos’s  mother. 

At  first  glance,  “sin”  and  “crime”  seem  to  represent  the  same  transgression, 
except  that  Carlos  differentiates  between  them:  “As  for  my  grandmother,  I 
supposed  her  to  be  an  accomplice  to  the  crime;  she  only  was  to  the  sin.”  Logi- 
cally, if  the  grandmother  was  an  accomplice  to  the  sin  but  not  the  crime,  then 
the  crime  and  the  sin  cannot  be  one  and  the  same.  The  “crime”  is  probably 
the  murder  of  Carlos’s  father  and  uncle.  Friar  Dinis  relates:  “The  two  of  them 
joined  together  to  murder  me  and  ambushed  me  on  the  heath.  I defended 
myself  not  knowing  against  whom  and  had  the  misfortune  to  save  my  life  at 
the  cost  of  theirs”  (185).  The  “sin,”  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  the  grand- 
mother’s occultation  of  Friar  Dinis’s  crime.  Or  perhaps  Carlos  is  referring  to 
yet  another  sin?  Before  exploring  this  line  of  inquiry,  it  is  imperative  to  take 
into  account  the  following  characterization  of  the  friar: 

He  did  live  by  something,  then,  this  man,  prayer  and  meditation  were  not  enough 
for  him,  because  he  left  his  monastery  and  it  was  not  to  preach  or  to  pray  . . . 
Every  Friday  he  was  a certain  visitor  at  the  house  in  the  valley,  at  the  same  hour, 
in  the  same  manner  . . . 

There,  then,  was  a part  of  the  friars  life,  this  monk  who  had  not  wholly  cut 
himself  off  from  the  earth,  a part  which,  say  what  he  will,  he  had  yet  to  castrate 
for  the  sake  of  heaven.  (93) 

The  choice  of  the  verb  “to  castrate”  ( castrar ) is  strange,  since  it  is  tied  to  “a 
part  of  the  friar’s  life”  that  exists  “there” — that  is,  in  the  vale  of  Santarem.  This 
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passage  marks  the  only  usage  of  “castrate”  in  Travels , and  the  verb  comments 
on  the  friar’s  virility.12  Returning  to  the  citation  from  page  224  of  Travels , in 
which  Carlos  says,  of  his  (grand) mother:  “Her  penance  is  a martyrdom,  her 
old  age  a long  passion,  and  the  man  who  made  her  sin  a ruthless  persecutor” 
(224),  the  key  term  now  becomes  “passion.”  Like  “castrate,”  it  carries  with 
it  connotations  of  both  sexuality  and  suffering  (Rougemont  50).  But  if  the 
statement  is  read  as  referring  to  Carlos’s  mother,  who  died  in  early  adult- 
hood, how  is  it  that  she  can  experience  any  sort  of  “old  age”?  One  hypothesis 
is  that  “old  age”  simply  indicates  the  period  preceding  her  death,  consisting 
of  the  adultery  with  Friar  Dinis,  the  resulting  pregnancy,  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  at  least  part  of  the  birth  of  her  son  Carlos,  during  which  she 
ends  up  dying  as  “penance”  for  her  “sin.”  This  sequence  of  events  certainly 
entails  a great  deal  of  suffering,  and  its  outcome  (Carlos)  serves  as  a perma- 
nent reminder  of  the  adulterous  relationship  that  took  place.  Additionally,  the 
mother’s  death,  like  the  friar’s  “castration,”  is  a bodily  alteration  that  nullifies 
the  possibility  of  future  reproduction. 

According  to  this  scenario,  Carlos’s  mother’s  “old  age”  begins  with  adul- 
tery, a prohibited  expression  of  sexuality  that  “pollute  [s]  ” and  “defile  [s]  ” (224) 
the  home,  even  as  it  results  in  the  creation  of  Carlos,  a child  condemned  from 
the  moment  of  his  conception  because  of  the  “sin”  committed  by  his  parents. 
The  “pollution”  of  which  Carlos  writes  takes  the  form  of  a contamination  of 
the  blood,  the  family  line:  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  denies  any  culpability,13 
while  naming  Friar  Dinis,  his  father,  as  “the  author  of  his  and  our  misfor- 
tunes” (243) 14  and  blaming  “the  ardency  of  my  Spanish  blood”  (226;  trans. 
altered),  for  his  adulterous  love,  with  which  he  repeats  the  sin  of  his  parents. 

Carlos  is  presented  as  the  living  embodiment  and  corporeal  expression 
of  his  parents’  sin.  He  is  simultaneously  the  result  of  their  adultery  and  the 
evidence  of  the  deed;  he  is,  as  Jacobs  might  say,  his  parents’  monster.15  Tan- 
ner explains  adultery  as  an  act  that  “introduces  a bad  multiplicity  within  the 
requisite  unities  of  social  roles”  (13).  It  is  the  infidelity  of  Carlos’s  mother 
and  Friar  Dinis  that  acts  as  a catalyst  for  “bad  multiplicity”  in  the  lives  of 
the  family  in  the  vale  of  Santarem.  It  single-handedly  creates  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  murder  of  Carlos’s  mother’s  husband  and  Joaninha’s  father 
(Carlos’s  maternal  uncle).  In  the  aftermath  of  the  murders,  the  entire  family 
collapses  inward,  forcing  surviving  members  to  adopt  double  and  even  triple 
roles.16  Before  the  adultery,  roles  within  the  family  were  most  likely  static  and 
well  defined  (mother,  father,  husband,  wife,  cousin,  grandmother,  etc.),  but 
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the  series  of  events  that  unfolds  in  its  wake  dismantles  the  familial  structure, 
resulting  in  the  conflation  of  nearly  every  existing  role,  so  that  a “cousin”  also 
becomes  a “sister,”  a “grandmother”  also  a “mother,”  and  so  on.17  In  the  “story 
of  the  maiden  of  the  nightingales,”  the  proliferation,  in  Carlos’s  life  and  in  his 
language,  of  movements  of  substitution  (metaphors)  and  the  “bad  multiplic- 
ity” they  engender  both  fosters  and  reflects  the  familial  and  linguistic  collapse 
manifested  in  his  letter.  Carlos  is  his  parents’  sin  and  its  consequences  run 
rampant.  The  issue  of  his  love  affairs,  the  aspect  of  the  letter  that  has  attracted 
the  greatest  amount  of  scholarly  interest,  should  be  regarded  as  a secondary 
concern;  focusing  solely  on  the  affairs  is  tantamount  to  mistaking  symptom 
for  disease.18  Carlos’s  letter  begins  and  ends  with  a central  issue — family — 
and  the  story  of  his  failed  romances  emerges  first  as  a substitution  for,  and 
then  ultimately  as  a means  by  which  to  tell  an  older,  much  more  difficult  tale: 
one,  it  might  be  said,  of  original  sin. 


Notes 

1 Regarding  Carlos’s  tenuous  status  as  the  author  of  the  letter,  see  pages  35-38  of  Mendes. 

2 All  English  translations  of  Garrett’s  Viagens  na  minha  terra  are  from  John  M.  Parker’s 
Travels  in  My  Homeland.  In  some  cases  I have  altered  Parker’s  wording  and,  where  applicable, 
this  is  noted. 

3 While  I am  not  in  agreement  with  Soler’s  designation  of  Travels  as  a “novel”  {romance),  I 
have  opted  to  retain  her  terminology  in  this  quotation. 

4 The  English  translation  of  the  citation  in  its  entirety  is:  “Some  years  ago  there  was  a deep, 
abstruse  philosopher  from  over  the  Rhine  who  wrote  a work  on  the  march  of  civilization,  of 
the  intellect — what  we  call,  to  be  better  understood,  Progress.  He  discovered  that  there  are  two 
principles  in  all  the  world:  spiritualism,  which  marches  on  heedless  of  the  material,  earthy  side 
of  this  life,  eyes  fixed  on  its  great,  abstract  theories,  a stiff,  spare,  hard,  inflexible  belief  which 
can  be  suitably  embodied,  symbolized  by  the  famous  myth  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  Don 
Quixote;  and  materialism,  which,  taking  not  the  slightest  heed  of  these  theories,  in  which  it  does 
not  believe  and  whose  impossible  applications  it  declares  to  be  Utopias  each  and  every  one,  can 
be  properly  represented  by  the  rotund  and  well-fed  person  of  our  old  Sancho  Panza  (27-28). 

5 “I  became  oblivious  of  all  the  past  the  moment  I saw  you.  I fell  in  love  with  you  . . . No, 
that  is  not  true.  I realized,  the  moment  I saw  you  among  those  trees,  in  the  starlight,  I realized 
that  it  was  you  I had  always  loved,  that  / was  born  to  love  you  and  that  I should  be  yours  alone” 
(242;  italics  mine). 

6 “Oh,  what  sadness  and  what  everlasting  regret  when  I remember  those  times  of  fraternal 
companionship!”  (229). 

7 By  falling  in  love  with  a member  of  his  own  family,  Carlos  on  one  level  obviously  “proceeds 
by  spatial  and  familial  contiguity,”  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  fact;  according  to 
these  criteria,  all  incest  is  “metonymic.”  A more  thorough  analysis  of  Carlos’s  affairs  uncovers 
a process  of  substitution  underpinning  his  involvement  with  women  (one  type  of  “sister”  for 
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another;  one  pair  of  eyes  for  another;  one  temporal  plane  for  another).  If  figural  language  is  to 
be  used  in  describing  Carlos’s  relational  style,  then  a more  accurate  assertion  is  that  Carlos  loves 
“metaphorically”  (de  Man,  “Epistemology”  40;  “Irony”  176).  See  also  Roman  Jakobson’s  “Two 
Aspects  of  Language  and  Two  Types  of  Aphasic  Disturbances,”  particularly  106-1 14. 

8 This  vignette  of  Soledade  contrasts  sharply  with  those  of  the  other  women,  which  feature 
intricate  physical  descriptions.  The  object  of  Carlos’s  final  amorous  or  semi-amorous  pursuit  is 
reduced  to  little  more  than  her  title:  “nun.” 

9 See  pages  140-41  and  173-76  of  Travels. 

10  It  is  worth  recalling  again  that  Carlos  intends  with  his  letter  to  show  Joaninha  “what 
a man  is  worth”  (223-24).  He  then  proceeds,  with  this  specific  purpose  in  mind,  to  tell  two 
interwoven  stories — his  own  and  that  of  his  biological  father,  Friar  Dinis.  What  the  two  men 
have  in  common  is  that  they  are  adulterers. 

1 1 Unchanged,  Parker’s  translation  reads:  “You  are  no  longer  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  I 
fled  my  home:  I knew  that  it  was  polluted  by  a great  sin  and  I supposed  it  to  be  defiled  by  a ter- 
rible crime.  That  man,  who  is  my  father,  I hated  him.  Now  that  I know  just  who  he  is — God  for- 
give me! — I hate  him  even  more!  As  for  my  grandmother,  I supposed  her  to  be  an  accomplice  to 
the  crime;  she  was  only  an  accessory  to  the  sin.  God  forgive  her,  and  well  He  might  and  should, 
since  He  made  her  so  weak.  She  was  to  blame  for  my  poor  mother’s  demise  because  of  her  unpar- 
donable collusion.  God  can  and  should,  I repeat . . . But  what  about  me?  How  can  I forgive  her 
the  colour  I feel  in  my  cheeks  when  I refer  to  my  mother?  She  has  suffered  and  gone  through  a 
great  deal,  poor  creature!  Her  penance  is  a martyrdom,  her  old  age  a long  Calvary  and  that  man 
who  made  her  sin  a ruthless  persecutor.  But  that  is  for  God  to  deal  with,  it  is  nothing  to  do  with 
me”  (224).  Compare  to  Garrett’s:  “Tu  nao  ignoras  ja  hoje  porque  fugi  da  casa  materna:  sabia-a 
manchada  de  um  grande  pecado,  polufda  de  um  enorme  crime.  Esse  homem  que  e meu  pai,  nao 
o podia  ver;  hoje  que  sei  o que  ele  me  e . . . Deus  me  perdoe,  que  ainda  o posso  ver  menos!  Minha 
avo,  julguei-a  cumplice  no  crime;  ela  so  o era  no  pecado.  Perdoe-lhe  Deus;  e bem  pode  e bem 
deve,  ja  que  a fez  tao  fraca.  Minha  pobre  mae  sucumbiu  por  sua  culpa,  por  sua  irremissfvel  com- 
placencia  . . . Deus  pode  e deve,  repito  . . . mas  eu,  como  lhe  hei-de  perdoar  eu  este  rubor  que 
sinto  nas  faces  ao  nomear  minha  mae?  Tern  padecido  e sofrido  muito  . . . coitada!  A sua  penitencia 
e um  martfrio,  a sua  velhice  uma  longa  paixao,  e esse  homem  que  a perdeu  um  verdugo  sem  pie- 
dade.  Mas  tudo  isso  e com  Deus,  nao  e comigo”  (313-14).  Among  other  adjustments  (see  above, 
in  the  body  of  this  article),  I have  translated  Garrett’s  “paixao”  as  “passion”  (Rougemont  15-33). 

12  See  also  Phillip  Rothwell’s  remarks  on  “obverse  castration”  (61-64). 

13  “I  did  not  make  myself  what  I am;  I did  not  shape  my  destiny  and  the  fate  that  pursues 
me  is  not  of  my  making”  (242-43). 

14  The  complete  quotation  in  Portuguese  in  which  the  phrase  “the  author  of  his  and  our 
misfortunes”  appears  is:  “Tu  acompanha  nossa  avo,  tu  consola  esse  infeliz  que  e o autor  da  sua 
e das  nossas  desgra^as”  (335).  Parker’s  translation  reads:  “Stay  and  look  after  our  grandmother 
and  comfort  that  poor  wretch  who  is  the  author  of  his  and  our  misfortunes”  (243).  In  both 
instances,  the  structure  consists  of  two  imperatives  with  Joana  understood  as  the  subject,  and 
two  different  direct  objects  separated  either  by  a comma  (Portuguese  version)  or  the  conjunc- 
tion “and”  (English  version).  In  the  letter,  Carlos  repeatedly  places  blame  for  his  situation  on 
two  figures — one  man  and  one  woman  (Friar  Dinis  and  his  grandmother) — starting  as  early 
as  the  second  page  of  both  the  English  and  Portuguese  versions  ( Travels  224;  Viagens  313). 
Moreover,  there  are  other  utterances  that  appear  similar  to  this  one  and  which  are  clearly  meant 
to  include  both  Friar  Dinis  and  Francisca.  Consider  Georgina’s  words  as  she  instructs  Joaninha: 
“Consola  tua  boa  avo,  e esse  pobre  velho.  Ele  nao  e tao  criminoso,  estou  certa”  (270;  italics  mine) 
[“Comfort  your  dear  grandmother  and  this  poor  old  man.  He  is  not  so  guilty,  I’m  sure”  ( Travels 
184;  italics  mine)].  More  convincingly,  many  of  the  key  terms  contained  within  the  quotation 
about  the  masculine  “author”  ( Viagens  335;  Travels  243)  resurface  in  other  contexts  that  help 
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shed  light  on  his  identity.  On  one  occasion,  Friar  Dinis  names  himself  as  the  agent  of  his  own 
and  the  family’s  misfortune,  admitting  that  he  is  “o  reptil  venenoso  que  mordeu  na  tua  famflia  e 
que  fez  a sua  desgraga  e a de  quantos  o amaram"  (313;  italics  mine)  [“the  poisonous  reptile  which 
bit  your  family  and  caused  his  own  misfortune  and  that  of  all  who  loved  him ” ( Travels  181;  italics 
mine,  trans.  altered)].  On  page  270,  Carlos’s  grandmother  refers  to  the  Friar  as  “este  infeliz” — a 
choice  of  wording  that  cannot  be  overlooked  given  the  parallel  of  “esse  infeliz”  featured  in  the 
passage  above:  “Nao  filho,”  exclamou  a velha:  “nao  meu  filho;  teu  pai  e este  infeliz ” (270;  italics 
mine)  [‘“No,  my  boy!’  the  old  woman  cried  out.  ‘No,  my  boy,  this  unhappy  man  is  your  father’” 
( Travels  184;  italics  mine)].  In  Garrett’s  text,  the  gender  of  the  noun  “infeliz”  is  always  expressed 
via  a definite  article  or  demonstrative  preceding  it.  In  Parker,  the  distinction  is  made  by  adding 
“man”  or  “woman,”  as  in  “unhappy  man”  or  “unhappy  woman.”  The  term  “a  infeliz”  (feminine 
singular  definite  article,  in  clear  reference  to  a woman)  appears  three  times:  on  page  208  ( Travels 
129),  referring  to  Francisca;  on  page  258  ( Travels  173),  in  reference  to  Georgina;  and  again 
on  page  310  ( Travels  221),  in  reference  to  Joaninha.  In  contrast,  “infeliz”  as  a masculine  noun 
appears  only  twice — both  times  coupled  with  a demonstrative  rather  than  with  a definite  article. 
The  first  time  is  on  page  270  (“teu  pai  e este  infeliz”)  [“this  unhappy  man  is  your  father’”  ( Travels 
184)]:  “this  man”  is  clearly  the  friar.  The  second  time  occurs  on  page  335  (243  of  Travels):  “esse 
infeliz  que  e o autor  da  sua  e das  nossas  desgra<;as,”  [“that  poor  wretch  who  is  the  author  of  his 
and  our  misfortunes”].  Given  the  semantic  parallels,  it  is  clear  that  the  “author”  is  Friar  Dinis. 

15  As  an  aside,  it  is  interesting  that  Pares  Des  monstres  et prodiges  lists  as  two  possible  causes 
of  monstrosity  “rotten  or  corrupted  semen”  and  “compounding  or  mixing  semens”  (qtd.  in  Huet 
129,  italics  mine). 

16  The  concern  with  family  in  Travels  is  not  limited  to  the  story  of  Carlos  and  Joaninha.  Gar- 
rett writes:  “How  then,  can  I,  who  have  to  insert  in  this  serious  odyssey  of  my  travels  the  most 
interesting  and  mysterious  love  story  ever  told,  or  sung — how  am  I to  do  it,  who  have  nothing  left 
to  love  in  this  world  but  a memory  and  a hope:  a child  in  a cradle  and  a wife  in  the  grave?”  (70). 

17  The  whole  family  is  a study  of  substitution  gone  awry,  of  too  many  substitutive  move- 
ments and  the  resultant  chaotic  multiplicity  that  ensues.  The  eventual  collapse  of  Carlos’s  fam- 
ily resembles  the  advanced  stages  of  what  Roman  Jakobson  calls  “the  contiguity  disorder”  (or 
“contexture-deficient  aphasia”) — a language  disturbance  characterized  by  the  impairment  of  the 
capacity  for  “metonymical”  linguistic  operations  (106-9).  Jakobson  writes:  “This  contexture- 
deficient  aphasia  [.  . .]  diminishes  the  extent  and  variety  of  sentences.  The  syntactical  rules  orga- 
nizing words  into  higher  units  are  lost;  this  loss,  called  agrammatism , causes  the  degeneration 
of  the  sentence  into  a mere  ‘word  heap,’  to  use  Jackson’s  image.  Word  order  becomes  chaotic; 
the  ties  of  grammatical  coordination  and  subordination,  whether  concord  or  government,  are 
dissolved”  (106).  A “heap”  featuring  no  clearly  defined  rules  or  roles,  a nearly  indecipherable 
entanglement  of  terms,  and  excessive  reliance  upon  the  process  of  substitution  (metaphor) 
(Jakobson  106-7):  this  is  a nearly  perfect  description  of  Carlos’s  family.  “Bad  multiplicity” 
and  excessive  substitution  may  also  be  said  to  account  for  much  of  the  ambiguous  language  of 
Carlos’s  letter,  as  when  certain  passages  could  just  as  easily  refer  to  one  character  as  another,  or 
when  the  protagonist  combines  his  thoughts  on  several  family  members  almost  interchangeably 
within  the  space  of  a few  sentences.  In  “The  Epistemology  of  Metaphor,”  Paul  de  Man  examines 
the  manner  in  which  “the  abuse  of  language”  (specifically  the  proliferation  of  tropes)  is  viewed 
as  a kind  of  monstrosity,  comparable  to  “manslaughter,  incest,  parricide,  and  adultery”  (41). 
For  both  Jakobson  and  de  Man,  the  proliferation  of  metaphor  (substitution)  inevitably  leads  to 
“collapse” — to  monstrosity — in  linguistic  and  social  orders. 

18  Macedo  and  Soler,  for  instance,  examine  Carlos’s  behavior  as  though  it  were  only  a cause, 
the  effect  or  consequence  of  which  is  his  transformation  into  a baron.  Here  it  becomes  possible 
to  postulate  the  inverse — that  is,  that  Carlos’s  comportment  is  an  effect,  the  causes  of  which 
include  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  birth  and  his  familial  situation,  etc. 
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Viagens  na  minha  terra : da  teoria  ao  senso  comum 


Fernando  Matos  de  Oliveira 


O leitor  das  Viagens  depara-se  frequentemente  com  manobras  de  antecipa^ao 
tacita  por  parte  do  narrador,  o qual  aproveita  para  se  colocar  estrategicamente 
nas  suas  costas:  “Eu  gosto,  bem  se  ve,  de  ir  ao  encontro  das  objec^oes  que  me 
podem  fazer;  lembro-as  eu  mesmo  para  que  depois  me  nao  digam:  — ‘Ah, 

■ ah!  Vinha  ver  se  pegava!’”  (101).1  A partir  do  momento  em  que  o narrador 
expoe  desta  forma  a cena  da  leitura,  o que  se  possa  dizer  a proposito  do  seu 
relato  implica  sempre  um  movimento  de  recuo,  em  busca  de  um  lugar  ante- 
rior, mais  propfcio  a fundamenta^o  do  jufzo  crftico.  Esta  nao  e a primeira 
vez  que  tal  jogada  ocorre  no  livro.  Mais  adiante,  a proposito  do  receituario 
aplicado  na  fabrica^ao  da  literatura  romantica,  o leitor  descobre-se  de  novo 
j tornado  pela  soberba  do  narrador,  justamente  antes  de  lhe  serem  concedidas 
umas  quantas  explicates  sobre  o modo  “como  nos  outros  fazemos  o que  te 
j fazemos  ler”  (105).  Referindo-se  a estas  encena9oes  da  sinceridade,  Jacinto  do 
Prado  Coelho  escrevia  ha  algumas  decadas  que  “talvez  um  pouco  por  amor  da 
pose,  pelo  gosto  de  escandalizar  o burgues,  Garrett  faz  nas  Viagens  profissao 
de  irracionalismo”  (61).  Creio,  no  entanto,  que  o suposto  irracionalismo  de 
Garrett  convoca  algo  mais  perturbador  do  que  a pose  ou  o choque.  Tomo, 
pois,  a hesita^ao  contida  no  adverbio  usado  pelo  crftico  portugues  como  uma 
oportunidade  para  rever  os  procedimentos  irracionais  de  Garrett,  confron- 
| tando-os  com  a rela^ao  que  a epoca  se  estabelece  entre  a teoria  (e  a razao  que 
ela  pede),  o nacionalismo  e o romantismo  (cf.  Simpson).  Para  tan  to,  assumo 
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a integra^ao  das  Viagens  na  cronologia  da  obra  do  autor,  bem  como  a especi- 
ficidade  do  lugar  “nacional”  que  a originou.  E certo  que  nada  obsta  a uma  lei- 
tura  imanente  do  livro,  sobretudo  tendo  em  conta  uma  tradi^ao  interpretativa 
excessivamente  dominada  pela  inteiKjao  autoral.  Ainda  assim,  entendo  que  a 
defini^ao  do  momentum  teorico-racional  contido  nas  Viagens  solicita  igual- 
mente  as  questoes  da  Historia  e as  da  Obra,  ou  melhor,  as  questoes  da  obra 
enquanto  questoes  marcadas  por  uma  historicidade  contfgua  ao  “homem  do 
mundo”  que  se  exibe  no  Prologo,  um  conviva  indiferenciado,  “nas  cortes  com 
os  principes,  no  campo  com  os  homens  de  guerra”  (78). 

Uso  o conceito  de  momentum  tambem  no  seu  sentido  propriamente  fisico, 
enquanto  massa  em  desloca^o  contmua,  determinada  pela  conjuga^ao  tripla 
de  inercia,  movimento  e direc<;ao.  Isto  significa  que  em  Garrett  o fmpeto 
racional  nao  e exactamente  algo  de  imutavel  e fixo,  embora  permane^a  no 
con  junto  da  sua  escrita  como  apelo  reflexivo.  Interpretar  os  episodios  de  resis- 
tencia  a teoria  presentes  nas  Viagens  como  produto  de  uma  “pose,”  apenas 
enfatizaria  a componente  teoretica  desse  momentum , a sua  versao  mais  dispo- 
nfvel  para  legitimar  na  obra  a presen^a  de  uma  racionalidade  instrumental, 
constante  e igual,  independentemente  dos  seus  generos  e do  seu  devir.  A mao 
escrevente  deste  autor,  enquanto  autor  de  teoria,  manifestou-se  de  facto  em 
tftulos  como  o Tratado  de  educagao , de  1829.  Em  todas  estas  “cartas  dirigidas 
a uma  senhora  ilustre  encarregada  da  institui^ao  de  uma  jovem  princesa,” 
como  se  indica  em  subtftulo,  temos  provas  abundantes  de  racionalidade  diri- 
gida  a fins.  Mais  do  que  isso,  o texto  contribuiu  mesmo  para  a institui^ao  de 
uma  teoria  que  entre  nos  historicamente  tardava.2  O Tratado  corresponde, 
portanto,  ao  momento  afirmativo  do  autor  enquanto  teorico,  onde  devemos 
incluir  o empreendimento  civico  do  vintismo,  as  especula^oes  e sistematiza- 
^oes  do  Portugal  na  balanga  da  Europa  (1830),  bem  como  grande  parte  do 
contributo  parlamentar  e legislativo  de  Garrett.  Os  trabalhos  de  indole  teo- 
retica conferem  a obra  desta  fase  um  ethos  francamente  produtivo,  orientado 
para  a mudan^a  e para  a transforma^ao  da  esfera  social,  poh'tica  e cultural. 
Julgo  que  o finpeto  teorico  destas  obras  nao  sofre  nas  Viagens  apenas  uma 
inflexao  de  tipo  estih'stico,  mas  ja  uma  modula^ao  relacionada  com  a sua  pro- 
pria possibilidade,  com  a sua  territorialidade,  por  conseguinte,  com  a felici- 
dade  do  programa  teorico  num  momento  em  que  a universalidade  do  projecto 
liberal  se  confrontava  com  a avidez  do  baronato  emergente  e com  as  demais 
contingencias  da  nacionalidade  lusitana.  Retomando  os  termos  da  Ffsica,  a 
desloca^ao  inerente  ao  momentum  abeira-se  nas  Viagens  do  instante  da  colisao. 
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Trata-se  de  uma  resistencia  a teoria  que  no  romantismo  europeu,  por 
exemplo,  vem  sendo  assinalada  por  crfticos  como  David  Simpson.  No  caso 
ingles,  a deriva  anti-teorica  assentou  na  recusa  de  dois  factores  essenciais  a 
qualquer  empreendimento  racional:  o metodo  e a teoria.  O primeiro  elemento 
nao  e tanto  um  “sistema  totalizante,”  mas  um  modo  de  “fazer  as  coisas  de 
acordo  com  um  procedimento  progressivo”;  o segundo,  a teoria , seria  ja  decla- 
radamente  uma  “projeajao  mental  de  tipo  especulativo  ou  hipotetico,”  cujo 
poder  de  abstrac^ao  so  ocasionalmente  seria  acompanho  pelas  “capacidades 
executivas”  do  metodo  (Simpson  7).  Ora,  numa  coincidencia  impressiva,  o 
Tratado  de  educagao  ilustra  em  Garrett  a complementaridade  deste  mecanismo 
de  ac$ao  afirmativa,  chegando  o autor  portugues  a antepor  sistema  e metodo 
ao  que  em  Simpson  se  diz  teoria  e metodo.  Exemplifico  apenas  com  o perfodo 
de  abertura,  dirigido  “ao  leitor,”  onde  se  confirma  a primazia  da  teoria  sobre  o 
1 estilo.  Note-se  que  isto  sucede  antes  de  a escrita  literaria  aplacar  as  veleidades 
da  teoria,  como  creio  que  acontecera  nas  Viagens : 

Antes  de  dar  uma  ideia  sucinta  do  meu  sistema  e do  metodo  que  segui  na  redac9ao 
desta  obra,  pareceu-me  necessario  dizer  algo  sobre  forma,  estilo,  e outras  circuns- 
tancias,  que  suposto  nao  sejam  as  primeiras,  nao  sao  todavia  insignificantes  nem 
para  desprezar.  (Garrett,  Obras  2:  281;  italicos  meus) 

Neste  momento  teorico,  e o racionalismo  que  mantem  unidos  os  dois  princf- 
pios,  pois,  “no  ambito  do  ideal  racionalista,  as  projec^oes  da  teoria  tern  de  estar  em 
concordancia  eventual  com  as  conclusoes  do  metodo”  (Simpson  8).  Daf  a nega- 
£ao  cientffica  do  dogma  e a admissao  do  risco  inerente  a materia  especulativa  por 
parte  do  autor  portugues,  logo  no  segundo  perfodo,  dirigido  ao  mesmo  “leitor”: 

Quanto  a forma,  dei  a este  corpo  de  reflexoes  a epistolar,  que  por  mais  singela  e ata- 
viada,  mais  se  da  com  a facilidade  do  estilo  e sinceridade  da  expressao,  e melhor  qua- 
dra ao  natural  pouco  dogmdtico  de  um  autor  despresumido  de  si,  que  antes propoe  como 
quern  duvida , do  que  assevera  como  quern  sabe.  (Garrett,  Obras  2:  281;  italicos  meus) 

Note-se  que  o facto  de  ser  dirigido  “a  uma  jovem  princesa”  nao  faz  do  Tra- 
tado um  livro  conivente  com  o servilismo  da  preceptiva  tradicional.  O leitor 
fica  a saber  que  o universalismo  a que  a teoria  aspira  nao  e lesado  pelo  circuns- 
tancialismo  da  dedicatoria  do  autor.  Ao  inves,  tal  e racionalmente  justificavel 
pela  maior  relevancia  que  a educa^o  da  futura  soberana  teria  para  o bem  da 
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na^ao.  Em  sfntese,  este  Garrett  eminentemente  teorico  lembra-nos  que  o seu 
“livro  nao  e um  tratado  de  educa^ao  de  prmcipes,  e um  tratado  de  educa^ao 
geral,  que  em  sua  generalidade  ate  essa  especie  compreende”  (Simpson  8). 
A satura^ao  sistemica  do  Tratado  prova  que  a percepgio  do  movimento  teorico 
nas  Viagens,  enquanto  rarefac^ao  metodologica,  ganha  em  ser  explicitada  pela 
escrita  que  antecede  e sucede  as  Viagens. 

Esta  rarefac^ao  insinua-se  na  crftica  garrettiana  em  diversos  momentos.3 
Em  1943,  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva  da-lhe  a forma  de  um  compromisso  ceptico. 
O historiador  da  cultura  explica  assim  o que  designa  como  a “crise”  das  Via- 
gens'. “Em  Garrett,  o cepticismo  e voluntario,  e um  suicfdio  de  fadiga,  e revela 
a agudeza  do  drama  ou  do  problema  em  que  ele  se  jogou”  (Historia  1:  77). 
O sintagma  “suicfdio  de  fadiga”  tern  contudo  maior  profundidade  analftica 
do  que  a “pose”  irracional  proposta  por  Jacinto  do  Prado  Coelho.  Trata-se 
de  uma  descri^ao  que  cauciona  o que  designarei  como  a territorialidade  do 
esgotamento  teorico,  pois  a “fadiga”  fala  no  texto  de  Garrett  uma  linguagem 
nacional  e predominantemente  anti-teorica,  seguramente  contfgua  ao  nojo 
filosofico  do  narrador  (Mendes  77).  Antes  de  prosseguir,  vale  a pena  avan^ar 
com  uma  breve  antologia  dos  seus  enunciados  anti-teoricos,  dispensando,  por 
enquanto,  qualquer  enquadramento  co-textual: 

A ciencia  deste  seculo  e uma  grandessfssima  tola.  E como  tal,  presur^osa  e cheia 
de  orgulhos  dos  nescios.  ( Viagens  97) 

Dessas  traidoras  praias  [de  Franca]  da  vossa  indole  e da  vossa  for^a,  nao  tardara  que 
tambem  vos  chegue  outro  Guilherme  bastardo  que  vos  conquiste  e vos  castigue 
[...].  (121) 

Eu  nao  sou  filosofo  [...].  Mas  nao  sou  filosofo,  eu:  estive  no  campo  de  Waterloo, 
sentei-me  ao  pe  do  Leao  de  bronze  sobre  aquele  monte  amassado  com  sangue  de 
tantos  mil  [...].  (125) 


Ora  eu  filosofo  nao  sou,  seguramente  nao  sou,  ja  o disse;  de  poeta  tenho  o meu 
pouco  [...].  (137) 

Porque  desenganem-se,  o mundo  sempre  assim  foi  e ha-de  ser.  Por  mais  belas 
teorias  que  se  fa^am,  por  mais  perfeitas  constitui^oes  com  que  se  comece,  o status 
in  statu  forma-se  logo.  (151) 
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Condillac  chamou  a sfntese  metodo  de  trevas:  Fr.  Dinis  ria-se  de  Condillac  [.  . .] 
e eu  parece-me  que  tenho  vontade  de  fazer  o mesmo.  (162) 

Este  e um  dos  muitos  pontos  em  que  a religiao  das  tradi^oes  deve  ser  respeitada 
e crida  sem  grandes  exames,  porque  nada  ganha  a crftica  em  por  duvidas,  e o 
espfrito  nacional  perde  muito  em  as  aceitar.  (175—76) 

Detesto  a filosofia  e detesto  a razao;  e sinceramente  creio  que  num  mundo  tao 
desconchavado  como  este,  numa  sociedade  tao  falsa,  numa  vida  tao  absurda  como 
a que  nos  fazem  as  leis,  os  costumes,  as  institutes,  as  conveniences  dela,  afectar 
nas  palavras  a exactidao,  a logica,  a rectidao  que  nao  ha  nas  coisas,  e a maior  e 
mais  perniciosa  de  todas  as  incoerencias.  (289) 

Esta  insistencia  prenuncia  algo  mais  consequente  do  que  a simula^ao  irracional. 

Com  base  nesta  antologia,  percebe-se  que  e sobre  os  fundamentos  amoleci- 
dos  da  teoria  que  os  valores  locais  e o programa  literario  do  romantismo  avan- 
9am.  A propria  cronologia  dos  restantes  tftulos  do  autor  confirma  a progressiva 
debilita^ao  teorica  e o refor^o  simetrico  do  nacional  e do  popular,  ja  em  transito 
acelerado  para  a entroniza^o  mftica  do  “povo-povo”  nas  Viagens.  E sabido  que 
“a  partir  de  1928,  data  da  Adozinda,  o interesse  de  Garrett  pelo  Romanceiro  foi 
sempre  aumentando”  (Coelho  58).  Este  fortalecimento  do  discurso  da  na^ao 
traduziu-se  em  diversas  tentativas  de  intemporalidade  do  arquivo  cultural, 
acompanhadas  pela  sua  aproxima^ao  crescente  a expressividade  popular,  por 
oposto  ao  universalismo  lexical  e estilfstico  dos  auto  res  classicos  da  juventude 
(cf.  Monteiro).  Mesmo  quando  a na^o  se  mostra  indigna  do  seu  arquivo, 
como  sucede  na  visita  a monumentalidade  arruinada  de  Santarem,  a voz  que 
enuncia  o desastre  e ainda  a voz  que  fala  em  nome  da  na^ao  intemporalizada. 

E se  os  pressupostos  territorials  da  teoria  tendem  para  a des-nacionaliza^ao, 
o narrador  responde  com  a na^ao  mitificada,  integrando-a  no  dommio  da 
cren^a,  na  citada  “religiao  das  tradi^oes.”  Esta  conserva^ao  tematica  e linguis- 
tica  aproximara  o autor  de  posi^oes  politicamente  mais  conservadoras.  Trata-se 
de  uma  deriva  que  se  verificou  tambem  no  Garrett  parlamentar:  temendo  as 
consequencias  da  democracia  directa,  come^ou  com  a defesa  de  um  metodo 
misto  de  elei^ao,  mas  terminou  em  regime  distintivo,  como  Visconde. 

Como  e facil  de  ver,  a resistencia  ao  universalismo  da  teoria  beneficia  o 
particularismo  identitario  dos  valores  nacionais.  Dai  a insinua^ao  sobre  o 
muito  que  o “espfrito  nacional  perde”  ao  optar  pelo  exercfcio  crftico  da  duvida 
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( Viagens  175-76).  A duvida  nao  interessa  nem  poderia  interessar  quando  se 
trata  de  celebrar  a cren^a  na  na£ao  ou  de  pensar  os  portugueses  como  “povo- 
-povo.”  As  absrrac<;6es  inquietantes  do  filosofo,  o narrador  das  Viagens  opoe 
coisas  concretas,  explicadas  com  verbos  presenciais,  como  “estar”  e “sentar”: 
ter  estado  no  “campo  de  Waterloo”  ou  ter-se  sentado  ao  pe  do  respectivo  Leao 
de  bronze,  num  “monte  amassado  com  sangue  de  tantos  mil”  (125).  Mais  do 
que  isso,  o narrador  tende  a crer  que  a abstrac<;ao  da  teoria  nem  sequer  pode 
melhorar  a realidade  concreta  das  coisas  nacionais. 

Como  vimos  acima,  idealmente,  uma  teoria  pede  um  metodo  que  a rea- 
lize. No  Tratado  da  educagao , o jovem  Garrett  mostra  que  foi  capaz  de  con- 
jugar  momentaneamente  o que  designa  como  sistema  e metodo.  No  tempo 
das  Viagens , a situa^o  nao  e ja  a mesma.  A escrita  resume  a descren^a  em 
maior  grau  e os  portugueses  tao-pouco  parecem  conseguir  aplicar  os  materiais 
teoricos  importados:  “Por  mais  belas  teorias  que  se  fa^am,  por  mais  perfeitas 
constitutes  com  que  se  comece,  o status  in  statu  forma-se  logo”  (151).  A 
cita^ao  antecipa  realmente  o mal  da  burocracia  que  abastarda  a destina^o 
instrumental  da  teoria  importada.  A burocracia  emperra  as  iniciativas  siste- 
micas  e,  nas  paginas  das  Viagens , todos  os  seus  supostos  representantes  sao 
perseguidos  por  uma  crftica  digressiva  que  vem  a fazer  o estilo  do  livro.  Que 
a burocracia  lusitana  nao  era  o metodo  que  a teoria  pedia  percebe-se  pela  des- 
cri^ao  repetida  das  prodigiosas  “manga^oes  liberais.”  Antes  destas,  seria  tudo 
“com  muito  cora^ao  e poucas  palavras,  muito  patriotismo,  poucas  leis  . . . e 
menos  relatorios”  (113).  A desgra^a  patrimonial  deve-se  tambem  a Camara 
de  Santarem;  a sua  decadencia  monumental  origina-se  num  sistema  tornado 
pela  falacia  burocratica,  por  via  do  “feliz  sistema  que  nos  rege”  (226;  italicos 
meus).  O sistema  emperrado  e entao  um  dano  atribufdo  a toda  a nomencla- 
tura  da  governa^ao,  desde  o “Ministro  da  marinha”  ao  “governo  civil,”  ambos 
responsaveis  pela  corrup^ao  moral  do  povo  (228,  292). 

No  seu  co nj unto,  o investimento  anti-teorico  presente  nas  Viagens  revela 
uma  componente  historica  e retorica.  A historicidade  desta  resistencia  tern 
que  ver  com  aquilo  a que  o autor,  num  momento  particularmente  ilustrativo, 
chama  “pecado  da  infan cia,”  conferindo  a teoria,  e a polftica  que  esta  arrasta 
consigo,  o credito  das  traquinices  juvenis.  A cita^ao  que  se  segue,  feita  na 
forma  interrogativa,  situa  em  Franca  a teoria  recebida  em  defice  experiencial: 


Quern  me  diria  quando,  por  esse  primeiro  pecado  politico  da  minha  infancia,  por 
esse  primeiro  tratado  duro,  e — perdoe-me  a respeitada  memoria  de  meu  santo 
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pai! — injustissimo,  que  me  trouxe  o mero  instinto  das  ideias  liberals,  quem  me 
diria  que  eu  havia  de  ser  perseguido  por  elas  toda  a vida!  que  apenas  saido  da  puber- 
dade  havia  de  ir  a essa  mesma  Franca,  a patria  desses  homens  e dessas  ideias  com 
que  a minha  natureza  simpatizava  sem  saber  porque,  buscar  asilo  e guarida?  ( 1 30) 

Mas  ha  uma  notavel  passagem  que  no  livro  sintetiza  os  contornos  deste 
conflito  teorico,  ao  mesmo  tempo  que  reafirma  as  negocia9oes  inevitaveis 
entre  a teoria  e o nacionalismo.  O excerto  introduz-nos  igualmente  a uma 
guerra  entre  as  na^oes,  a uma  especie  de  luta  pela  cor  da  teoria.  O texto  toma  a 
forma  de  um  aviso  aos  “amigos  ingleses,”  os  que  em  primeiro  lugar  acolheram 
a pessoa  do  autor  aquando  do  exi'lio: 

Bebei,  bebei  bem  zurrapa  francesa,  meus  amigos  ingleses;  bebei,  bebei  a peso  de 
ouro,  essas  limonadas  dos  burgraves  e margraves  de  Alemanha:  chamai-lhe,  para 
vos  iludir,  chamai-lhe  hoc,  chamai-lhe  hie,  chamai-lhe  o hie  haec  hoc  todo  inteiro, 
se  vos  da  gosto  . . . que  em  poucos  anos  veremos  e estado  de  acetato  a que  ha-de 
hear  reduzido  o vosso  caracter  nacional.  (121) 

A chave  do  texto  esta  contida  na  referenda  ao  “acetato.”  O dicionario  diz- 
nos  que  o acetato  e composto  por  um  lfquido  incolor,  de  cheiro  picante  e sabor 
acido.  Nas  Viagens , o incolor  do  acetato  ilustraria  o estado  da  nac^ao  que  bebesse 
“zurrapa  francesa.”  Dito  de  outro  modo,  beber  a teoria  gaulesa  transformaria 
em  vinagre  qualquer  promessa  de  bom  vinho.  Mas  o conflito  nao  termina  por 
aqui.  O que  se  lhe  segue  constitui  uma  inedita  actualiza^o  daquelas  anedotas 
passadas  entre  um  frances,  um  ingles  e um  portugues.  O remate  que  Garrett 
lhe  imprime  surge  logo  a seguir  a narra<;ao  do  episodio  da  trai^ao  das  praias 
francesas.  O frances  e passado,  foi  vagamente  a infancia  vintista;  do  ingles 
resta  algo  nas  Viagens.  E do  portugues?  A resposta  do  narrador  surge  como 
pergunta  que  reafirma  a vincula9ao  do  vinho  a nacionalidade,  a ponto  de  a 
bebida  se  insinuar  como  thesaurus  pre-teorico  entre  as  na9oes  mais  dadas  ao 
trabalho  metodologico:  “o  que  e um  ingles  sem  Porto  ou  Madeira?”  (121). 

Nestas  questoes  de  merito,  os  fins  nacionais  justificam  por  vezes  meios  bar- 
baros.  A anedota  e contudo  do  genero  negro,  pois  a nacionalidade  factual  do 
Porto  so  retoricamente  e portuguesa — o que  nos  deixaria  simultaneamente 
sem  pinga  e sem  nacionalidade.  Mas  talvez  isto  se  deva  a uma  real  preferencia 
pelos  ingleses  na  escala  das  nacionalidades.  Nas  Viagens , os  ingleses  chegam 
virgens  a Fran9a,  ber9o  da  teoria  poh'tica  do  Continente:  “Em  tudo,  para 
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tudo,  e assim.  Chegou  um  dia  um  ingles  a Paris;  um  ingles  legftimo  e cru , vir- 
gem  de  toda  a corrup^ao  continental”  (227). 

Um  dos  recursos  mais  usados  para  arrefecer  a teoria  francesa  consiste  na 
valoriza<;ao  de  um  outro  anglicismo,  o “senso  comum.”  Julgo  que  foi  Hel- 
der  Macedo  quern  primeiro  alertou  para  a positividade  desta  viragem  inglesa 
em  Garrett,  via  Jeremy  Bentham,  tomando-a  como  “um  acto  revolucionario 
de  interven^o  polftica”  (Macedo  17).  Apesar  de  tudo,  recordo  o significado 
nacional  do  episodio  no  qual  uma  dor  de  cabe^a  leva  o narrador  das  Viagens 
a celebre  troca  de  Bentham  por  Camoes.  A troca  parece  reverter  simbolica- 
mente  a favor  da  na^ao  cultural,  no  sentido  em  que  esta  representa  a organici- 
dade  e a homogeneidade  identitaria  que  Herder  lhe  atribuiu.  Ainda  assim,  as 
Viagens  trocariam  a teoria  pelo  utilitarismo.  Ja  nos  fragmentos  de  um  Diario 
da  minha  viagem  h Inglaterra , do  perfodo  vintista,  a imagem  da  Ilha  e descrita 
em  termos  explicitamente  utilitarios:  “Tudo  quanto  e util  acha  protectores 
e promotores:  feliz  gente,  aben9oado  pais”  (Garrett,  Obra  2:  479;  italicos 
meus).  Neste  Diario , os  termos  exactos  da  linguagem  coincidem  igualmente 
com  os  do  utilitarismo.  Assim,  se  o Velho  Mundo  da  mostras  de  se  atrasar  na 
mudan^a  da  humanidade,  e a America  que  o autor  confia  as  suas  esperan^as 
quanto  a felicidade  do  maior  numero:  “ao  menos  que  em  o novo  alguns  passos 
se  andarao  para  a felicidade  humana”  ( Obra  2:  479). 

A argumenta^ao  a favor  do  “senso  comum”  representa  um  dos  grandes 
compromissos  da  economia  polftica  e discursiva  de  Garrett.  A op^ao  content 
algo  de  redentor,  perante  as  consequencias  da  descren^a  teorica  e as  necessi- 
dades  evidentes  do  lugar  portugues  em  que  essa  mesma  descren^a  se  origina. 
De  entre  os  varios  apelos  ao  senso  comum,  o mais  exemplar  e o que  conclui 
a apresenta^ao  das  ideias  do  celebre  “cavo  filosofo  de  alem-Reno”  ( Viagens 
90).  Perante  o impasse  teorico  contido  no  par  espiritualismo-materialismo,  o 
narrador  manifesta  a sua  frustra^ao  enunciando  o advento  salvffico  do  senso 
comum:  “O  senso  comum  vira  para  o milenio:  reinado  dos  filhos  de  Deus! 
Esta  prometido  nas  divinas  promessas”  (9 1).4  As  insinua9oes  relativas  ao  senso 
comum  e ao  utilitarismo  nao  constituem  exactamente  uma  contradi^ao  quanto 
ao  que  tenho  vindo  a dizer  sobre  a nega^ao  da  teoria,  pois  o utilitarismo  e 
uma  filosofia  de  tipo  moral,  nas  palavras  do  proprio  Stuart  Mill  (45).  A ques- 
tao  do  nacionalismo  nas  Viagens  so  e realmente  compreensfvel  num  quadro 
moral,  mesmo  de  cren9a.  Alem  do  mais,  para  o caso  ingles,  o benthamismo 
aceita  o “princfpio  da  imprecisao”;  a imprecisao  era  o modo  de  a literatura 
inglesa  se  defender  das  amea^as  da  teoria  da  Revolu9ao  Francesa  e de  se  definir 
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como  nacionalidade  (Simpson  143).  Sendo  a literatura  uma  forma  superior 
de  “imprecisao,”  e tambem  por  ela  que  a teoria  fracassa  nas  Viagens.  Junte-se  a 
isto  o romantismo  desta  literatura  e ainda  a abdica<;ao  teorica  que  a opt^ao  pelo 
registo  autobiografico  encerra,  eis  como  o fmpeto  teorico  se  desvanece. 

Alem  dos  gestos  de  mitifica^ao  nacional,  o regime  da  imprecisao  propaga- 
se  nas  Viagens  de  duas  formas  suplementares:  atraves  do  feminino  e atraves 
da  religiao.  O feminino  e o genero  historicamente  associado  a literatura,  con- 
trariamente  a imagem  masculina  da  teoria.  Carlos,  um  teorico  juvenil,  dizia 
a Joaninha  que  ela  jamais  poderia  compreender  o seu  excesso  de  energia — 

Joaninha,  nao  o esque^amos,  e o centro  da  literatura  no  livro  das  Viagens. 

Quanto  as  imprecisoes  de  indole  religiosa,  muito  haveria  para  dizer.  Fico- 
me  pelo  paralelismo  entre  a secreta  admirac^ao  pelos  frades,  pela  sua  capaci- 
dade  de  “poetizar”  ou  espiritualizar  as  paisagens  (mais  literatura  e imprecisao, 
portanto),  e a adesao  de  Garrett  ao  dicionario  do  Genio  do  Cristianismo , de 
Chateaubriand.  O livro  do  autor  frances,  recorde-se,  era  tambem  o resultado 
das  interrogates  de  um  exilado  sobre  o futuro  das  Letras,  agora  que  so  os 
misterios  cristaos  poderiam  resgatar  a aridez  espiritual  promovida  pelo  abur- 
guesamento  de  Paris,  apos  o final  do  Antigo  Regime.  Em  1933,  Antonio  Jose 
Saraiva  chamava  a aten^o  para  a excepcionalidade  da  historia  de  Carlos  e 
Joaninha  no  conjunto  da  obra  do  autor,  ao  referir  que  geralmente  “Garrett 
nao  tinha  imagina^ao  para  inventar  intrigas”  {Historia  2:  23).  A afirma^ao  foi 
produzida  no  contexto  da  analise  do  teatro  de  Garrett  e terminava  acrescen- 
tando  que  o autor  se  encontrava  “no  drama  romantico  como  um  peixe  fora 
de  agua,”  pois  o mais  frequente  era  ele  receber  dos  modelos  classicos  “temas  ja 
tratados”  (2:  23).  Este  defice  de  imagina^o  assenta  bem  num  crftico  racional 
como  Jose  Antonio  Saraiva,  mas  no  caso  enuncia  de  facto  o afrouxamento 
teorico  de  Garrett  no  seu  livro  maior,  investindo  antes  na  fabrica^ao  roman- 
tica  de  uma  nacionalidade  intemporal. 

O abrandamento  teorico  e metodologico  nas  Viagens  traduz-se,  final- 
mente,  no  esgotamento  do  modelo  setecentista  das  Letras  como  “fictes  da 
realidade”  (cf.  Damrosch).  Neste  sentido,  podemos  entender  as  Viagens  como 
o prenuncio  do  seu  ocaso,  paradoxalmente  atraves  da  sua  revisita^ao  satu- 
rada.  Entendo,  por  isso,  que  a afec^ao  nacional  e o trabalho  da  imagina^ao 
impedem  a integra^ao  plena  das  Viagens  no  modelo  ficcional-publicitario  de 
setecentos.  Sobre  este  assunto  vale  a pensa  convocar  as  alegates  pragmatis- 
tas  de  Stanley  Fish  quanto  ao  desfasamento  entre  o modelo  crftico  solicitado 
por  essa  literatura  e a pretensao  de  academicos  contemporaneos  em  a fazer 
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migrar  dos  departamentos  de  estudos  culturais  para  alem  das  fronteiras  do 
campus .5  Ora,  lendo  os  49  capi'tulos  das  Viagens , percebemos  que  neles  se 
assiste  precisamente  a uma  endogeneiza^ao  (que  o devir  literario  tornara  defi- 
nitiva)  da  instancia  cntico-teorica.  Se  a viagem  pelo  Vale  de  Santarem  traduz 
algum  acrescimo  de  conhecimento — o narrador  chega  a negar  as  “rabiscadu- 
ras  da  moda,”  ao  genero  das  simples  Impressoes  de  viagem , e lamenta  as  pou- 
cas  viagens  dos  seus  conterraneos — a jornada  de  Garrett  mostra-nos  apenas 
a migra<;ao  ja  demasiado  espessa  da  teoria,  afastando-se  mais  decididamente 
do  espaqo  parlamentar  e jornalfstico,  nao  ainda  para  o isolamento  do  actual 
campus  universitario,  mas  ja  para  o espa^o  simbolico  da  literatura,  sintomati- 
camente  na  companhia  da  novela  que  protagoniza  a menina  dos  rouxinois. 

Logo  no  irn'cio  do  livro,  o leitor  tinha  sido  avisado  sobre  a natureza  sim- 
bolica  do  percurso:  “Primeiro  que  tudo,  a minha  obra  e um  sfmbolo”  ( Viagens 
91).  Esta  concessao  ao  simbolico  sobressai  mais  nas  Viagens , precisamente 
porque  aqui  o autor  deixou  de  praticar  as  habituais  distinqoes  genologicas, 
por  exemplo,  ao  escrever  cronicas  para  os  jornais,  discursos  para  o Parlamento 
ou  dramas  para  o teatro.  Isto  significa  que  a cedencia  da  teoria  e tambem 
de  ordem  discursiva.  Nas  Viagens , como  vimos,  a “noveliza^o”  neutraliza  a 
teoria  polftica  e o “senso  comum”  remanescentes,  privilegiando  a literatura  no 
livro  e o livro  como  literatura.  Porque  a teoria  esmoreceu,  porque  o apelo  ja 
nao  e feito  a razao  mas  apenas  a “Razao  divina,”  porque  subsiste  a nostalgia  da 
ordem  teorica,  o narrador  antecipa  a duvida  com  uma  derradeira  encena^o 
nas  costas  do  leitor: 

E eu  que  escrevo  isto  serei  demagogo?  Nao  sou. 

Serei  fanatico,  jesufta,  hipocrita?  Nao  sou. 

Que  sou  eu  entao? 

Quem  nao  entender  o que  eu  sou,  nao  vale  a pena  que  Iho  diga  . . . (307) 
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Notas 

1 O termo  “narrador”  constitui  aqui  uma  nomeagao  legitimada  pelo  habito.  Sobre  a indeter- 
mina^ao  e a autoridade  da  sua  voz  vale  a pena  confrontar  as  posi^oes  de  Victor  Mendes  (17-38). 

2 Sobre  a vertente  rousseauniana  deste  “corpus”  teorico  leia-se  o livro  de  Fernando  Augusto 
Machado,  intitulado  Almeida  Garrett  e a introdugao  do  pensamento  de  Rousseau  em  Portugal,  no 
qual  podemos  tambem  perceber  os  avan^os  e recuos  da  cronologia  que  presidiu  a institui^ao  de 
um  discurso  teorico  entre  nos. 

3 Augusto  da  Costa  Dias  tentou  ainda  salvar  a teoria  por  via  da  retorica  dialectica.  No  cele- 
bre  prefacio  que  dedicou  ao  texto  maior  de  Garrett,  qualificou  a obra  sintomaticamente  como 
uma  “autentica  disserta^ao  de  cri'tica  dialectica  consciente”  (43). 

4 E em  Santarem  a promessa  de  um  liceu  que  ficara  “fora  na  gazeta”  e nao  no  “tinteiro” 
justifica-se  porque  ate  “hoje  nao  fica  nada  no  tinteiro  senao  o bom  senso”  ( Viagens  292). 

5 Stanley  Fish  e particularmente  enfatico  a este  proposito:  “It  is  not  so  much  that  literary  critics 
have  nothing  to  say  about  these  issues  [oppression,  racism,  terrorism,  etc.]  but  that  so  long  as  they 
say  it  as  literary  critics  no  one  but  a few  of  their  friends  will  be  listening”  (1).  A segunda  alega^ao 
de  Fish  e mais  ati'pica,  ja  por  excesso  historico,  e tern  que  ver  com  a motiva^ao  deste  discurso 
politizado,  proveniente  de  criticos  que  se  ocupam  sobretudo  com  a literatura  dos  seculos  XVI  e 
XVII,  mormente  da  epoca  isabelina-jacobina.  Ora,  em  sua  opiniao,  o facto  de  em  tais  epocas  as 
fronteiras  entre  o literario  e o nao-literario  terem  sido  mais  permeaveis,  nao  significa  que  o discurso 
crftico  por  elas  suscitado  seja  igualmente  valido  para  a situa^ao  contemporanea,  pois  as  condi^oes 
materiais  que  regulam  a existencia  moderna  do  literario  sao  bem  diferentes  (37). 
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Machado  de  Assis  leitor  de  Garrett, 
ou  Viagens  na  minha  terra  e a tradigao  lucianica 


Marcus  Vinicius  de  Freitas 


Quern  disse  de  Garrett  que  ele  so  por  si  valia  uma  literatura  disse  bem  e breve  o 
que  dele  se  podera  escrever  sem  encarecimento  nem  falha.  Tambem  ele  o procla- 
mou  assim  ainda  que  mais  longamente,  naquele  prefacio  das  Viagens  na  minha 
terra,  que  e a sua  maior  apologia. 

[...] 

Estamos  a celebrar  o centenario  do  nascimento  do  poeta,  que  pouco  mais 
viveu  que  meio  seculo  e acodem-nos  a mente  todas  as  suas  invengoes  com  a forma 
em  que  as  fez  vivedouras.  [.  . .]  Celebramos  o escritor,  um  dos  maiores  da  lingua, 
um  dos  primeiros  do  seculo,  e o que  junta  em  seus  livros  a alma  da  nagao  com  a 
vida  da  humanidade.  (Assis,  Obra  931) 

Machado  de  Assis  e a tradigao  lucianica 

No  capftulo-prologo  das  suas  Memorias postumas,  intitulado  “Ao  leitor,”  Bras 
Cubas  constroi  a genealogia  de  seu  proprio  texto,  reportando-se  aos  precurso- 
res  de  sua  forma  narrativa.  Diz  o narrador  machadiano:  “Trata-se  de  uma  obra 
difusa,  na  qual  eu,  Bras  Cubas,  se  adotei  a forma  livre  de  um  Sterne  ou  de  um 
Xavier  de  Maistre,  nao  sei  se  lhe  meti  algumas  rabugens  de  pessimismo”  (9). 
A personagem  de  Machado  de  Assis  refere-se  obviamente  aos  textos  de  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  A Sentimental  Jouney  through  France  and  Italy  e The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy ; e tambem  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre,  da  auto- 
ria  de  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
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Se,  no  piano  da  enunciado,  a voz  do  narrador  machadiano  vem  sempre 
marcada  pela  auto-ironia — e talvez  por  isso  nao  pudesse  ser  levada  totalmente 
a serio  enquanto  discurso  referencial — no  piano  do  enunciado,  entretanto,  o 
texto  acaba  por  remeter  ao  proprio  autor  Machado  de  Assis,  o qual,  atraves  da 
voz  ironica  de  Bras  Cubas,  desvela  as  suas  afinidades  eletivas  e a consciencia 
sobre  a sua  posi^ao  autoral  diante  do  fazer  narrativo.  Nao  por  acaso,  no  prefa- 
cio  a terceira  ed^ao  das  Memdrias  postumas  de  Bras  Cubas , Machado  de  Assis 
retoma  o enunciado  de  sua  personagem,  mas  agora  emitindo-o  a partir  da 
sua  posi^ao  de  autor,  a qual,  mesmo  mantendo-se  firmemente  auto-ironica, 
assume-se  como  estando  sustentada  por  aquela  afirmativa  que  liga  o texto  das 
Memdrias  a uma  certa  linhagem  de  narradores.  A repeti<;ao  da  mesma  ironia, 
antes  no  piano  da  personagem,  e posteriormente  no  piano  do  autor,  e o que 
da  for^a  ao  enunciado. 

Nessa  retomada  das  relates  entre  as  Memdrias  postumas  e suas  afinidades 
eletivas,  um  novo  nome,  o qual  nao  constava  da  lista  de  Bras  Cubas,  vem  juntar- 
-se  aos  de  Sterne  e Maistre.  Trata-se  do  nome  de  Almeida  Garrett.  Diz  Machado: 

Macedo  Soares,  em  carta  que  me  escreveu  por  esse  tempo,  recordava  amigamente 
as  Viagens  na  minha  terra  [.  . .].  Toda  essa  gente  viajou:  Xavier  de  Maistre  a roda 
do  quarto,  Garrett  na  terra  dele,  Sterne  na  terra  dos  outros.  De  Bras  Cubas  se  pode 
dizer  que  viajou  a roda  da  vida.  {Memdrias  7—8) 

A referenda  machadiana  a Garrett,  colocado  ao  lado  de  Sterne  e Maistre, 
poderia  passar  despercebida,  se  nao  atentassemos  para  o fato  de  que  o proprio 
Garrett,  no  texto  das  Viagens , ja  havia  construfdo  a mesma  relac^ao  entre  sua 
escrita  e a dos  outros  dois  autores  citados;  e tambem  pelo  fato  de  que  o nome 
de  Garrett  possui  recorrencia  no  corpo  da  obra  machadiana. 

Dessa  maneira,  o alinhamento  feito  por  Machado  de  Assis  dos  quatro 
nomes  come^a  a deixar  o piano  de  uma  simples  blague  narrativa  de  Bras 
Cubas,  ou  de  apenas  mais  uma  auto-ironia  garrettiana,  para  constituir-se  em 
elemento  construtor  de  uma  tradi^ao  textual.  E se  investigarmos  a recorrencia 
do  nome  do  autor  das  Viagens  no  interior  da  obra  machadiana,  poderemos 
come9ar  a perceber  que  uma  faceta  especffica  de  Garrett  interessa  a Machado 
de  Assis,  faceta  essa  que  seria  aquela  capaz  de  construir  uma  ponte  entre  o 
proprio  Machado  e uma  certa  tradi^ao  textual. 

Estudando  a presenqa  dessa  tradi^ao  textual  em  Machado  de  Assis,  Enylton 
de  Sa  Rego  denomina-a,  seguindo  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  como  sendo  uma  tradigao 
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lucidnica  (29-69),  por  referencia  ao  barbaro  helenizado  Luciano  de  Samosata, 
mestre  da  parodia  e da  fic^ao,  por  ele  desenvolvidas  no  contexto  da  Segunda 
Soffstica,  no  seculo  II  D.C.,  enquanto  mecanismos  de  crftica  do  discurso  filo- 
sofico.1  Partindo  do  dialogo  socratico,  o autor  de  textos  satfricos  tais  como  Filo- 
sofos  a venda , Saturnalias , O amante  da  mentira , O dialogo  dos  mortos , Lucio — o 
asno , e Uma  historia  verdadeira  (Lucian,  Works),  entre  tantos  outros,  reverte  em 
pura  materia  de  jogo  ficcional  a seriedade  represen tacional  da  Filosofia,  e assim 
fazendo  cria  formas  discursivas  que  terao  larga  fortuna  ao  longo  da  literatura  oci- 
dental,  tais  como  o proprio  dialogo  dos  mortos  e aquela  outra  forma  que  Bakhtin 
denomina  dialogo  no  limiar  ( Problemas ).  Os  textos  da  “trilogia  das  barcas,”  da 
autoria  de  Gil  Vicente,  tais  como  o Auto  da  barca  do  inferno , para  citar  um  exem- 
plo  central  na  lingua  portuguesa,  mostram  com  toda  for^a  a presen9a  da  tradi^ao 
satfrica  de  matriz  lucianica  no  horizonte  da  cultura  medieval  portuguesa. 

Mikhail  Bakhtin  foi  sobretudo  quern  teve  o merito  de  caracterizar  a per- 
manencia  da  tradi^ao  lucianica  na  literatura  moderna,  atraves  de  suas  analises 
das  obras  de  Rabelais  e Dostoievski  (Problemas-,  Cultura),  e de  enfatizar  a exis- 
tencia  dessa  tradi^ao  como  sendo  formadora  de  um  canon  grotesco,  por  opo- 
si<;ao  a um  cdnon  classico.  A tarefa  dos  historiadores  da  literatura,  no  entender 
de  Bakhtin,  seria  a da  recomposi^o  do  canon  grotesco  e de  seu  sentido  auten- 
tico  (Cultura  26).  Enylton  de  Sa  Rego,  em  seu  trabalho  sobre  os  romances  de 
Machado  de  Assis,  segue  exatamente  aquela  proposiq:ao  bakhtiniana.2 

Quanto  a presen^a  da  atitude  crftica  na  obra  de  Luciano  de  Samosata,  vale 
lembrar  o pensamento  de  Jacyntho  Lins  Brandao,  que  caracteriza  Luciano 
como  sendo  antes  de  tudo  um  “pensador  da  cultura”: 

Se  insistirmos  na  necessidade  de  classificar  Luciano,  talvez  o mais  adequado  seja 
reconhece-lo  como  pensador  da  cultura.  Nao  no  estilo  academico  dos  antropologos, 
sociologos,  historiadores  e filosofos,  mas  como  iniciador  de  uma  linha  de  escritores 
(em  que  se  incluem  Erasmo,  Rabelais,  Voltaire,  Dostoievski  e Machado  de  Assis), 
os  quais  souberam  aliar  um  grande  interesse  por  todas  as  esferas  que  constituem  o 
patrimonio  cultural  herdado  a uma  crftica  que  consegue  visar  os  multiplos  aspectos 
desse  patrimonio  apenas  da  perspectiva  das  ultimas  questoes.  (“Dialogos”  14) 

Colocando  em  crise  o carater  representacional  de  todos  os  discursos,  e 
assim  enfatizando  a presen^a  material  da  linguagem  que  diz  o mundo,  Luciano 
foi  com  certeza  um  autor-chave  no  desenvolvimento  do  discurso  ficcional 
na  literatura  ocidental.3  Aqueles  autores  citados  por  Jacyntho  Lins  Brandao, 
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assim  como  Gil  Vicente,  Moliere,  Cervantes,  E^a  de  Queiros,  Thorton  Wilder 
ou  Umberto  Eco — alem  de  Sterne  e Maistre,  entre  tantos  outros — , seriam 
elos  constitutivos  dessa  tradi<;ao  que  Machado  de  Assis  elege  sua  afim,  e cuja 
existencia  ele  reconhece  viva  na  obra  de  Almeida  Garrett. 

Essa  tradi^ao  discursiva,  afinal,  pode  ser  caracterizada,  de  maneira  geral, 
pela  presen^a  decisiva  e recorrente  de  certos  elementos  construtivos,  tais  como: 
a mistura  intencional  de  generos;  a utiliza^ao  sistematica  da  parodia;  a enfase 
na  imagina^ao  em  detrimento  da  historia  e da  filosofia;  a ironia  para  com  a 
figura  da  auctoritas\  e tambem  o uso  recorrente  de  certos  topoi>  tais  como  as  via- 
gens  fantasticas  ou  a crftica  a sabedoria.  O “Humanitismo”  de  Rubiao,  a cien- 
cia  alucinada  do  alienista  Simao  Bacamarte,  a viagem-delfrio  de  Bras  Cubas  ao 
princfpio  dos  tempos,  ou  ainda  o capftulo  apocrifo  de  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto 
intitulado  O segredo  do  Bonzo , sao  alguns  exemplos  da  tradi^ao  lucianica  rein- 
ventada  na  obra  de  Machado  de  Assis.  E se  as  Memorias  postumas  do  defunto- 
autor  Bras  Cubas  sao  por  excelencia  uma  reinven^ao  moderna  e brasileira  do 
dialogo  dos  mortos,  a referenda  a Garrett,  feita  pelo  proprio  Machado  no 
prefacio  do  romance,  constitui  por  sua  vez  uma  forma  explfcita  de  inscr^ao 
do  escritor  portugues  enquanto  elo  da  tradi^ao  lucianica.  E cabe  ainda  lembrar 
que  Garrett,  especialmente  nas  Viagens,  ja  havia  por  si  mesmo  seguido  aqueles 
passos  da  satira  menipeia.  A mistura  dos  generos,  a crftica  a historia  por  via  do 
primado  da  imagina^ao,  a ironia  contra  a auctoritas , o dialogo  dos  mortos  e a 
viagem  alegorica  sao  alguns  dos  topicos  recorrentes  no  texto  garrettiano. 

Basta  lembrar  por  exemplo,  no  capftulo  IV  das  Viagens , a descida  do  nar- 
rador  ao  mundo  dos  mortos  para  entrevistar  o Marques  de  Pombal.  La  che- 
gando  ele  ovea  jogar  whist  com  o imperador  Leopoldo,  o Barao  de  Bidefeld, 
o poeta  Diniz  e o ministro  Talleyrand.  A cena  constitui  uma  reconstru^ao 
exemplar  do  modelo  lucianico  do  dialogo  dos  mortos,  sobretudo  porque  o 
objetivo  do  texto,  como  no  caso  do  autor  grego,  e o de  falar  nao  da  tradi^ao 
em  si  mesma,  mas  do  mundo  dos  vivos.  Nao  e outro  o procedimento  de 
Machado  no  Bras  Cubas . Da  mesma  forma,  podemos  justapor  a consciencia 
narrativa  exposta  na  ironica  “formula  do  romance,”  apresentada  por  Garrett 
no  capftulo  V das  Viagens , com  a blague  lucianica  sobre  a composi^ao  da 
Odisseia , que  abre  o texto  Uma  historia  verdadeira  (Lucian,  vol.  1).  E a crftica 
aos  modelos  de  pensamento,  o que  em  Luciano  aparece  atraves  da  exposi^ao 
material  das  escolas  filosoficas,  no  texto  Fildsofos  a venda  (Lucian,  vol.  1),  tern 
sua  contrapartida  garrettiana  na  ironia  a marcha  da  civiliza^ao,  exposta  pela 
alegoria  de  Dom  Quixote  e Sancho  Pan^a.  Alias,  a presen^a  dessa  imagem 
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coloca  Cervantes  como  um  elo  central  entre  Garrett  e a satira  lucianica.  Essa 
mesma  alegoria  sera  fundamental  para  E$a  de  Queiros  nas  deliciosas  satiras  do 
conto  Civilizagao  e do  romance  A cidade  e as  serras.  Como  se  pode  ver,  trata-se 
de  uma  cadeia  de  reinven^ao  que  constitui  formalmente  uma  tradi^o. 

Nao  pretendo,  entretanto,  ater-me  simplesmente  aqui  a uma  crftica  das 
fontes  de  Garrett,  E$a  ou  Machado,  critica  essa  cujo  discutfvel  valor  seria 
apenas  o de  reduzir  alguns  auto  res  a condi^ao  de  epigonos  de  outros.  Seria 
no  minimo  ironico,  para  nao  dizer  ingenuo,  tomar  autores  da  estatura  de 
Machado  de  Assis,  E<;a  de  Queiros  e Almeida  Garrett  como  epigonos  de  quern 
quer  que  seja.  Meu  ponto  de  vista,  portanto,  visa  menos  a prova  das  influ- 
ences e mais  a uma  investiga^o  da  transforma^ao  que  os  elementos  estrutu- 
rantes  daquela  traditjao  textual  sofrem  no  caso  de  cada  autor  envolvido,  o que 
faz  com  que  a propria  tradi^ao  avance. 

Em  outra  ocasiao,  ja  tive  a oportunidade  de  me  remeter,  seguindo  a 
linha  aberta  por  Sa  Rego,  aos  elementos  lucianicos  de  algumas  das  cronicas 
machadianas  (Freitas).  Essa  linha  de  trabalho,  ja  constituida  sobre  a obra  de 
Machado  de  Assis,  possui  ainda  muitos  desdobramentos  a serem  investigados, 
como  de  resto  esta  por  ser  investigada  toda  a extensao  da  tradi^ao  lucianica 
na  literatura  do  Ocidente.  Como  bem  aponta  Jacyntho  Lins  Brandao,  “ainda 
esta  por  fazer-se  um  estudo  sistematico  da  tradi^ao  lucianica  na  literatura  oci- 
dental”  (“Dialogo”  15).  Penso  que  tal  investigate  deve  levar  em  conta  o caso 
de  Almeida  Garrett,  para  nao  falar  tambem  de  E^a  de  Queiros,  autor  no  qual 
a tradi^ao  lucianica  me  parece  que  alcanna  um  de  seus  pontos  culminantes  no 
interior  da  literatura  de  Portugal. 

Muitos  dos  criticos  que  se  debru^aram  sobre  a obra  de  Garrett,  tais  como 
Lia  Raitt,  Maria  Fernanda  de  Abreu  e Victor  Mendes,  analisaram  elementos 
discursivos  da  tradi^ao  lucianica  no  interior  dos  textos  de  Garrett,  sobretudo 
nas  Viagens  na  minha  terra , sem  entretanto  nunca  explicita-los  como  perten- 
centes  aquela  tradiq:ao  textual.  Esse  ato  de  explicita^ao  e o que  me  proponho 
a iniciar  aqui,  na  medida  do  possfvel.  Trata-se  apenas  de  um  pequeno  passo 
em  um  trabalho  que  aponta  para  um  longo  caminho.  Parto  da  privilegiada 
posi^ao  de  Machado  de  Assis  enquanto  agudo  leitor  da  tradi^ao  lucianica 
em  geral,  e de  Garrett  em  particular,  para,  junto  com  Machado,  trazer  a tona 
alguns  elementos  lucianicos  da  obra  de  Garrett,  o que  nao  pode  ser  mais  do 
que  apenas  esbo^ado  no  espa^o  desse  texto. 

As  relates  entre  a escrita  de  Machado  de  Assis  e os  textos  de  Garrett,  com 
especial  aten^ao  as  Viagens  na  minha  terra , podem  ser,  para  fins  de  analise, 
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separadas  em  duas  ordens:  a primeira,  do  ponto  de  vista  da  influencia,  revela- 
se  no  reconhecimento  do  uso  machadiano  de  certas  formas  narrativas  e na 
demarca^ao  de  certas  posturas  autorais  antes  usadas  e demarcadas  por  Gar- 
rett. De  fato,  o capftulo  curto,  as  digressoes,  o dialogo  com  o leitor,  a crftica  a 
filosofia,  o elogio  da  imagina^ao,  o uso  da  ironia  sao  todos  elementos  macha- 
dianos  que  encontram  uma  de  suas  referencias  em  Garrett;  de  um  ponto  de 
vista  da  recep9ao  ativa  de  Garrett  por  parte  de  Machado,  e portanto  ainda 
mais  importante  no  que  concerne  a produ^ao  de  novos  sentidos  a partir  da 
tradi^ao,  faz-se  fundamental  observar  as  muitas  vezes  em  que  Machado  cita  o 
nome  de  Garrett,  e procurar  ver  o sentido  dessa  recorrencia. 

A digressao,  a crftica  a filosofia  e o papel  do  leitor 

Partindo  da  fala  do  narrador  Bras  Cubas  sobre  a “forma  livre”  adotada  por 
Sterne  e Maistre,  Antonio  Candido  aponta  que  a presen9a  da  digressao  narra- 
tiva  constitui  o elemento  de  liga^ao  entre  todos  esses  autores: 

Quando  Machado  fala  em  maneira  livre,  esta  pensando  em  algo  praticado  por 
Maistre:  narrativa  caprichosa,  digressiva,  que  vai  e vem,  sai  da  estrada  para  tomar 
atalhos,  cultiva  o a-proposito,  apaga  a linha  reta,  suprime  conexoes.  Ela  e facilitada 
pelo  capftulo  curto,  aparentemente  arbitrario,  que  desmancha  a continuidade  e 
permite  passar  de  uma  coisa  a outra.  (101) 

Para  demonstrar  a sua  tese,  Candido  compara  o capftulo  LXVI  das  Memo- 
rias  postumas , intitulado  “As  pernas,”  com  passagem  semelhante  retirada  da 
Viagem  a roda  do  meu  quarto , de  Maistre.  Em  ambos  os  casos,  o que  esta  em 
cena  sao  os  desacertos  da  vida  psfquica,  a separa^ao  entre  a alma  e o corpo, 
numa  especie  de  parodia  do  pensamento  platonico,  na  qual  a materialidade 
prevalece  sobre  o espfrito.  Num  sentido  que  aponta  tambem  para  a moderni- 
dade  desses  autores,  essa  separa^ao  aparece  como  consciencia  sobre  a existen- 
cia  da  alteridade  enquanto  elemento  constitutivo  da  alma  humana.  Ja  dizia 
Sa  de  Miranda,  sintetizando  os  conflitos  do  homem  moderno:  Comigo  me 
desavim,  / Sou  posto  em  todo  perigo.  / Nao  posso  viver  comigo , / Nao  posso  fugir  de 
mim  (1:  24).  Vejamos,  entao,  os  dois  trechos  trabalhados  por  Candido: 

Enquanto  minha  alma  fazia  essas  reflexoes,  o outro  ia  indo  por  sua  conta,  e Deus 
sabe  onde  ia! — Em  lugar  de  ir  a corte,  conforme  as  ordens  recebidas,  desviou-se 
de  tal  maneira  para  a esquerda,  que  no  momento  em  que  minha  alma  o alcan^ou 
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ele  estava  a porta  de  Madame  de  Hautcastel,  a meia  milha  do  Palacio.  Pense  o 
leitor  no  que  teria  acontecido  se  ele  entrasse  sozinho  na  casa  de  uma  senhora  tao 
formosa.  (Maistre  103) 

E: 

Sim  pernas  amigas,  vos  deixastes  a minha  cabe9a  o trabalho  de  pensar  em  Virgflia,  e 
dissestes — Ele  precisa  comer,  sao  horas  de  j an  tar,  vamos  leva-lo  ao  Pharoux;  divida- 
mos  a consciencia  dele,  uma  parte  fique  la  com  a dama,  tomemos  nos  a outra,  para 
que  ele  va  direito,  nao  abalroe  as  gentes  e as  carro^as,  tire  o chapeu  aos  conhecidos  e 
finalmente  chegue  sao  e salvo  ao  hotel.  E cumpristes  a risca  o vosso  proposito,  amaveis 
pernas,  o que  me  obriga  a imortaliza-las  nessas  paginas.  (Assis,  Memorias  212—13) 

O texto  de  Maistre  brinca  com  as  motivates  sexuais  do  narrador;  o de 
Machado  fala  prosaicamente  da  fome.  Esses  dois  instintos  basicos  da  condi^ao 
humana  ali  estao  em  contraposi^ao  aos  devaneios  da  alma.  Ha  em  ambos  os 
textos  uma  poderosa  metafora  a criticar  as  alturas  do  pensamento  filosofico, 
crftica  essa  que  se  revela  construfda  pela  via  do  humor.  Comparemos  os  tre- 
chos  dos  dois  autores  acima  com  um  trecho  retirado  das  Viagens  de  Garrett. 
Ao  final  do  capftulo  IV,  apos  uma  longa  discussao  sobre  a virtude  da  modes- 
tia,  diz  o narrador: 

Mas  o que  tera  tudo  isso  com  a jornada  da  Azambuja  ao  Cartaxo?  A mais  ultima 
e verdadeira  rela^ao  que  e possfvel.  E que  a pensar  ou  a sonhar  nestas  coisas  fui 
eu  todo  o caminho,  ate  me  achar  no  meio  do  pinhal  da  Azambuja.  Af  paramos  e 
acordei  eu.  Sou  sujeito  a essas  distra^oes,  a esse  sonhar  acordado.  Que  Ihe  hei  de 
eu  fazer?  Andando,  escrevendo,  sonho  e ando,  sonho  e falo,  sonho  e escrevo,  fran- 
camente  me  confesso  de  sonambulo,  de  somloqiio,  de  . . . Nao,  fica  melhor  com 
seu  ar  de  grego  (tenho  hoje  a bossa  helenica  num  estado  de  tumescencia  pasmosa!); 
digamos  sonilogo,  somgrafo  . . . 

A minha  opiniao  sincera  e conscienciosa  e que  o leitor  deve  saltar  estas  folhas, 
e passar  ao  capitulo  seguinte,  que  e outra  casta  de  capftulo.  (36) 

Vemos  af,  ironizado  pelo  narrador  garrettiano,  o mesmo  sentido  de  divisao 
da  consciencia  antes  visto  em  Machado  ou  Maistre.  Mais  importante  ainda  e 
perceber  que  Garrett  conscientemente  traz  a cena  a tradi<;ao  grega,  atraves  da 
mais  desbragada  ironia,  e assim  fazendo  revela  o objetivo  visado  em  sua  crftica. 
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A filosofia,  tantas  vezes  ironizada  no  texto  de  Garrett  (Mendes  76),  aparece  aqui 
“aterrisada,”  para  usar  o termo  de  Bakhtin  (Problemas) . O devaneio,  naquele 
texto  garrettiano,  como  antes  em  Machado  de  Assis  e em  Maistre,  constitui 
uma  imagem  ironica  da  metafisica,  preterida  em  fun^ao  de  uma  atitude  mate- 
rialista  e dialetica.  Cabe  lembrar  que  a crftica  a metafisica,  construfda  a partir 
da  dialetica — literalmente  atraves  do  dialogismo — esta  no  centro  da  obra  de 
Luciano  de  Samosata.  Basta  ver  um  texto  como  Filosofos  a venda , em  que  as 
escolas  filosoficas  desfilam  como  num  mercado  de  ideias,  banalizadas  pela  sua 
condi^ao  de  mercadoria  (2:  459).  A cena  das  Viagens  se  desenvolve  a partir, 
portanto,  dos  mesmos  elementos  da  tradiq:ao  lucianica. 

Cabe  dizer,  em  vista  do  exemplo  acima,  que  a tecnica  narrativa  apon- 
tada  por  Candido,  e que  e comum  a esse  grupo  de  autores,  nao  se  reduz  ao 
seu  tra<;o  estilfstico,  mas  constitui  uma  estrutura  a partir  da  qual  os  autores 
podem  avan^ar  crfticas  mais  amplas  a determinados  modelos  de  pensamento. 
A dialetica  de  Machado  e de  Garrett,  entretanto,  nao  se  reduz  a crftica  de 
posi^oes  filosoficas.  Ao  se  materializar  exatamente  nessa  tecnica  narrativa  de 
vai-e-vem,  que  nao  admite  a linha  reta  da  exposi^ao,  mas  convida  o leitor  a 
participar  do  dialogo,  a dialetica  desenvolvida  por  esses  autores  visa  sobretudo 
o leitor,  e por  isso  constitui  uma  explfcita  enfase  no  estatuto  ficcional  do  texto. 
Nao  e por  acaso  que,  nas  passagens,  os  tres  narradores  terminam  por  se  dirigir 
ao  leitor  enquanto  componente  do  jogo  dialetico  proposto  pelo  texto. 

Em  analise  sobre  a influencia  de  Sterne  sobre  Machado,  a qual  nos  e aqui 
util  para  compreender  o texto  de  Garrett,  Luiz  Costa  Lima  segue  exatamente 
essa  linha  de  observa^o  que  aponta  para  o elogio  da  fic^ao  a partir  do  dialogo 
com  o leitor.  Para  Costa  Lima,  a influencia  capital  de  Sterne  sobre  Machado  esta 
na  quebra  da  linearidade  narrativa  (como  Candido  tambem  mostra)  e na  crftica 
a retorica.  Mas  em  Machado,  diz  o crftico  (e  em  Garrett,  diria  eu):  “o  vaivem 
narrativo  adquire  outra  fun^ao.  Aqui  nao  se  trata  [como  o seria  em  Sterne]  de 
tomar-se  alguma  fonte  contra  alguma  posi^ao  filosofica,  mas,  basicamente,  de 
visar  o leitor  e [atraves  dele]  sao  visadas  as  poeticas  roman tica  e realista”  (60). 

Luiz  Costa  Lima  real^a  o dialogo  com  o leitor  como  sendo  uma  marca  da 
modernidade  de  Machado,  o que  seria  tambem  aplicavel  a Garrett.  Cabe  no 
entanto  lembrar  que  o dialogo  com  o leitor,  enquanto  marca  do  estatuto  fic- 
cional do  texto,  nao  constitui  marca  exclusiva  da  nossa  modernidade.  Ha  nesse 
pensamento  um  certo  orgulho  contemporaneo  que  ve  a modernidade  como  o 
tempo  privilegiado  da  tomada  de  consciencia  sobre  os  limites  representativos 
da  linguagem.  Nesse  sentido,  eu  diria  que  a pos-modernidade  nao  seria  mais 
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do  que  a exacerba<;ao  ingenua  desse  orgulho.  Mas  autores  como  Luciano,  ja  no 
segundo  seculo  depois  de  Cristo,  possufam  plena  consciencia  sobre  o estatuto 
da  fic^ao.  Colocar  as  obras  de  Machado  de  Assis  ou  de  Garrett  na  perspectiva 
da  tradi^ao  serve  exatamente  para  nos  trazer  a mente  a certeza  de  que  o estatuto 
radical  de  seus  textos  nao  constitui  simplesmente  orgulhosa  inven^ao  moderna 
(alguns,  anacronicamente,  diriam  pos-moderna).  Interessa-me  muito  mais  o 
fato  de  que  a obra  desses  autores  possui  um  tra^o  de  reinvengao , em  novo  con- 
texto,  de  certos  elementos  narrativos  que  sao  constitutivos  de  longas  tradi^oes 
textuais.  Uma  das  grandes  marcas  das  obras  de  Machado  de  Assis  e de  Almeida 
Garrett  e a de  usarem  eles  dessas  tradi^oes  para  pensarem  os  quadros  socio- 
-historicos  em  que  ambos  estavam  inseridos,  no  ambito  do  Romantismo  e do 
Realismo,  em  Portugal  e no  Brasil.  Apropriando-se  de  uma  tradi^ao  textual  que 
se  demarcava  pela  mistura  dos  generos  discursivos,  pela  parodia  e pelo  distan- 
ciamento  crftico,  ambos  esses  autores  revolvem  os  contextos  em  que  se  inserem. 
A modernidade  de  ambos  passa  entao  pela  reinven<;ao  da  tradi^o. 

No  que  concerne  a crftica  machadiana  a retorica,  antes  apontada  por  Costa 
Lima  como  advinda  de  Sterne,  cabe  lembrar  as  observances  de  Josue  Mon- 
tello,  as  quais  apontam  uma  vez  mais  para  a presen^a  de  Garrett  na  escrita 
machadiana,  bem  como  para  as  relates  entre  Machado  e a tradi^ao  literaria 
da  lingua  portuguesa: 

Machado  de  Assis  soube  ser,  desde  os  seus  primeiros  escritos,  o mestre  da  frase 
lfmpida  e curta,  que  o levou  a buscar  nos  mestres  da  lingua  portuguesa  nao  os 
escritores  eloqiientes,  como  que  feitos  para  tribuna  ou  pulpito,  como  o padre 
Antonio  Vieira,  mas  os  mestres  da  sobriedade  verbal,  como  o padre  Manuel 
Bernardes,  mais  inclinados  a voz  baixa  dos  confessionarios.  Dai  ter  aludido  ao 
divino  Garrett,  numa  pagina  exemplar  sobre  o narrador  perfeito  das  Viagens  na 
minha  terra , em  quern  naturalmente  reconheceria — para  repetirmos  aqui  o verso 
de  Baudelaire — seu  semelhante  e seu  irmao.  Dai  tambem  o seu  poder  de  repensar 
o lugar-comum.  (719) 

Montello  acrescenta  a esse  comentario,  a partir  das  notas  de  leitura  de 
Machado  de  Assis  coligidas  por  Mario  de  Alencar,  uma  lista  dos  predecessores 
reconhecidos  por  Machado,  no  que  concerne  ao  uso  da  frase  lfmpida:  padre 
Manuel  Bernardes,  Camoes,  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto,  Filinto  Elfsio,  Garrett,  Gil 
Vicente,  Frei  Lufs  de  Sousa,  Correia  Gar^ao,  Damiao  de  Gois,  Joao  de  Barros, 
D.  Francisco  Manuel  de  Melo,  Rodrigues  Lobo,  Sa  de  Miranda  (721).  Essa 
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lista  possui  um  sabor  classicizante,  e constitui  ao  mesmo  tempo  uma  sinaliza- 
<jao  das  relates  de  Machado  com  a tradi^ao,  o que  seria  importante  aprofun- 
dar  em  outra  oportunidade.  Vale  notar  que  Garrett  e o unico  autor  constante 
dessa  rela^ao  que  esta  temporalmente  mais  proximo  de  Machado.  Ha  ainda 
uma  terceira  referenda  de  Montello  a Garrett,  a qual  sugere  que  Machado 
teria  encontrado  em  um  verso  deste  ultimo  a palavra  casmurro , definidora  da 
personagem  central  do  romance  de  Capitu  (726). 

As  observa9oes  de  Josue  Montello  refor^am  a importancia  que  Garrett 
teria  para  Machado  enquanto  imagem  de  escritor.  O “divino  Garrett”  seria 
nao  somente  o mestre  machadiano  da  frase  curta  e h'mpida,  mas  igualmente 
o mestre  do  capftulo  curto,  da  digressao  narrativa,  da  ironia.  Dentre  todos 
os  comentarios  de  Montello,  entretanto,  parece-me  sobretudo  instigante  o 
que  constroi  a ponte  entre  Garrett  e Machado  atraves  do  “poder  de  repensar 
o lugar-comum.”  Ai  parece  estar  o Garrett  pelo  qual  Machado  mais  se  inte- 
ressava,  qual  seja,  um  autor  epigramatico,  capaz  de  retirar  da  frase  feita  um 
novo  sentido  filosofico.  Esse  sentido  do  epigrama  vai  aparecer  sobretudo  nos 
momentos  em  que  Machado  usa  do  nome  de  Garrett  como  sendo  uma  iro- 
nica  auctoritas.  Machado  e Garrett  eram  igualmente  ironicos  em  rela^ao  aos 
discursos  de  autoridade.  Especialmente  nas  cronicas  em  que  cita  o autor  das 
Viagens,  Machado  desbanca  o recurso  retorico  da  auctoritas , ridicularizando 
assim  um  dos  procedimentos  da  sisuda  filosofia. 

Como  diria  Garrett  . . . 

Pelo  levantamento  feito  por  Galante  de  Sousa,  apenas  nas  cronicas,  nas  cartas, 
nos  textos  crfticos  e em  alguns  esparsos,  sao  16  as  referencias  de  Machado  a 
Garrett,  sem  contar  obviamente  os  textos  ficcionais,  como  o caso  ja  visto  das 
Memorias  postumas  de  Brds  Cubas.  Um  levantamento  apurado  dos  autores  cita- 
dos  por  Machado  de  Assis  no  corpo  de  seus  romances  e contos  esta  ainda  por 
ser  feito,  o que  pode  levar  a um  novo  angulo  de  visao  sobre  a obra  machadiana. 

Nos  textos  crfticos  de  Machado  de  Assis,  tais  como  aquele  de  onde  tomei 
a epfgrafe  deste  texto,  as  referencias  a Garrett  sao  sempre  da  ordem  do  mais 
aberto  elogio.  Garrett  aparece  ali  sempre  como  autoridade.  Mas  nunca  como 
um  guardiao  autoritario  da  tradi^ao  ou  da  lingua,  e sim  como  aquele  escritor 
cuja  autoridade  estava  na  capacidade  de  reinventar  a tradi^o.  Um  texto  de 
Machado,  lido  na  sessao  de  encerramento  dos  trabalhos  da  Academia  Brasi- 
leira  de  Letras,  no  seu  ano  inaugural  de  1 897,  pode  bem  dar  a medida  dessa 
li^ao  garrettiana  aprendida  por  Machado: 
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A Academia  [.  . .]  buscara  ser,  com  o tempo,  a guarda  da  nossa  lingua.  Caber-lhe-a 
entao  defende-la  daquilo  que  nao  venha  das  fontes  legftimas — o povo  e os  escrito- 
res — nao  confundindo  a moda,  que  perece,  com  o moderno,  que  vivifica.  Guardar 
nao  e impor;  nenhum  de  vos  tern  para  si  que  a Academia  decrete  formulas.  E depois, 
para  guardar  uma  lingua,  e preciso  que  ela  se  guarde  tambem  a si  mesma,  e o 
melhor  dos  processos  e ainda  a composRao  e a conserva^ao  das  obras  classicas. 

A autoridade  dos  mortos  nao  aflige,  e e definitiva.  Garrett  pos  na  boca  de  Camoes 
aquela  celebre  exortagao  em  que  transfere  ao  “Generoso  Amazonas”  o legado  do 
casal  paterno.  Sejamos  um  bra^o  do  Amazonas;  guardemos  em  aguas  tranqiiilas  e 
sadias  o que  ele  acarretar  na  marcha  do  tempo.  ( Obra  928) 

Machado  traz  nesse  texto,  falando  sobre  si  mesmo  e sobre  Garrett,  a marca 
distintiva  daqueles  autores  que  se  alinham  na  tradi^ao  lucianica,  qual  seja, 
uma  rela9ao  absolutamente  aberta  com  a tradi^ao  literaria  e cultural.  Uma 
rela^ao  de  inven^o  com  o patrimonio  legado.  Cabe  lembrar  que  estudiosos 
mais  conservadores  da  cultura  grega  sempre  consideraram  a obra  de  Luciano, 
assim  como  a todo  o movimento  da  Segunda  Sofistica,  sinal  de  decadencia  da 
cultura  classica,  uma  vez  que  Luciano  se  apropriava  livremente  dos  textos  e 
das  ideias  do  passado.4  Podemos  entretanto  ver  que  essa  liberdade  na  rela^ao 
com  a tradi^ao — a qual  se  espelha  por  exemplo  na  mistura  dos  generos  ou  na 
crftica  a autoridade  impositiva — e o que  caracteriza  a for^a  da  obra  de  um 
autor  como  Luciano,  e que  reaparece  na  aguda  analise  machadiana,  mediada 
por  Garrett,  sobre  o mesmo  fenomeno  da  tradi^ao.  Garrett  e Machado,  assim 
como  Luciano,  Cervantes  ou  Rabelais,  possufam  profundo  conhecimento  da 
tradi^ao,  e estavam  conscientes  de  que  qualquer  trad^ao — seja  lingihstica, 
literaria  ou  cultural — so  sobrevive  se  for  reinventada  ativa  e continuamente. 
Na  frase  h'mpida  de  Machado:  a moda  perece,  o moderno  vivifica. 

A ideia  segundo  a qual  a obra  e a voz  de  Garrett  constituem  referencias  cen- 
tral para  Machado  de  Assis  vem  igualmente  exposta  no  famoso  texto  crftico  de 
Machado  sobre  O primo  Basilio , da  autoria  de  E9a  de  Queiros.  Depois  de  criticar 
duramente  o detalhismo  naturalista  da  narrativa  de  E9a,  Machado  termina  o texto 
com  um  elogio  lapidar  a Garrett:  “A  atual  literatura  portuguesa  e assaz  rica  de  for9a 
e talento  para  podermos  afian9ar  que  este  resultado  sera  certo,  e que  a heran9a  de 
Garrett  se  transmitira  intata  as  maos  da  gera9ao  vindoura”  ( Obra  908).  Note-se 
na  passagem  que,  novamente,  o nome  de  Garrett  vem  a baila  em  uma  observa9ao 
sobre  a rela9ao  dos  escritores  com  a tradi9ao  literaria.  E nao  sao  Camoes,  Gil 
Vicente  ou  Sa  de  Miranda  que  ali  encarnam  a tradi9ao,  mas  Almeida  Garrett. 
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Em  outro  texto,  ao  comentar  o teatro  de  Jose  de  Alencar,  Machado  traz  de 
novo  a cena  o nome  de  Garrett  e,  para  elogiar  Alencar,  nao  faz  senao  elogiar  o 
autor  das  Viagens : “Como  dissemos,  e o Sr.  J.  Alencar  um  dos  mais  fecundos 
e brilhantes  talentos  da  mocidade  atual;  possui  sobretudo  duas  qualidades  tao 
raras  quanto  preciosas:  o gosto  e o discernimento,  duas  qualidades  que  com- 
pletavam  o genio  de  Garrett”  (879).  Cabe  notar  que  Machado  possufa  imensa 
admiragao  por  toda  a obra  de  Alencar,  e a dimensao  dessa  sua  admira^ao  so 
encontra  termo  de  compara^ao  no  “genio  de  Garrett.” 

Vale  ainda  dizer  que  nao  era  somente  o Garrett  da  frase  curta  e precisa  ou 
o autor  aberto  a manipula^ao  da  tradi^ao  o que  encantava  Machado.  Tam- 
bem  o praticante  do  verso  brando,  sem  o peso  da  rima,  recebia  de  Machado 
os  seus  elogios.  Em  carta  a Mario  de  Alencar,  comentando  a inten^ao  desse 
autor  de  escrever  em  versos  brandos  um  longo  poema  intitulado  Prometeu , diz 
Machado:  “Sobre  o verso  solto  em  que  pretende  faze-lo,  nao  pode  ter  senao 
os  meus  aplausos.  Sabe  como  aprecio  este  verso  nosso,  que  o gosto  da  rima 
tornou  desusado;  e o verso  de  Garrett  e de  Go^alves  Dias,  e ambos,  alias, 
sabiam  rimar  tao  bem”  (1085).  Note-se  uma  vez  mais  que  o comentario  leva 
aos  usos  da  trad^ao.  O moderno,  em  um  momento  no  qual  a rima  esta  na 
moda,  deve  ser  buscado  na  reinven^ao  da  tradi^ao.  Se  em  todas  essas  passa- 
gens  machadianas  Garrett  aparece  como  a autoridade,  exatamente  por  saber 
dialogar  abertamente  com  as  autoridades  do  passado — e assim  reinventar  para 
si  e para  o seu  tempo  a tradi^ao — ja  nas  referencias  feitas  ao  autor  das  Viagens 
em  algumas  das  cronicas  de  Machado,  essa  mesma  marca  garrettiana  vira  a 
tona  pela  via  especial  do  humor  e da  ironia. 

O Machado  de  Assis  das  cronicas  so  ha  pouco  tempo  come^ou  a ser  valo- 
rizado.  As  cronicas  sao  sobretudo  exercicios  de  escrita  que  o autor  dos  grandes 
romances  utilizava  desde  sempre  para  afiar  a sua  verve.  A releitura  do  lugar- 
-comum,  como  apontava  Josue  Montello,  parece  ter  nas  cronicas  o seu  lugar 
ideal,  ja  que,  construfdas  com  a materia  passageira  dos  acontecimentos  cotidia- 
nos,  elas  eram  a princfpio  apenas  um  comentario  sobre  o lugar-comum  do  dia-a- 
-dia.  Mas,  nas  maos  do  agudo  observador  da  realidade  que  sempre  foi  Machado 
de  Assis,  elas  acabam  afinal  por  sempre  ganhar  a dimensao,  tanto  historicamente 
localizada  quanto  universalmente  abrangente,  de  um  comentario  sobre  a vida  e 
a cond^ao  humana.  Pela  via  do  humor,  os  lugares  comuns  da  vida  cotidiana  se 
reconstroem  atraves  da  pena  machadiana  como  sendo  deliciosa  medita^ao  sobre 
a vaidade  humana,  no  mais  genufno  sentido  de  um  Matias  Aires,  autor  tao  caro 
a Machado.  E Garrett  tern  at  o seu  lugar  de  comica  auctoritas. 
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A cronica  publicada  no  jornal  A Semana , em  23  de  Junho  de  1893,  versa 
sobre  um  anuncio  publicado  pela  companhia  teatral  Fenix  Dramatica,  pro- 
pagandeando  os  espetaculos  que  essa  companhia  levava  a cena  aquela  altura. 
A primeira  parte  do  anuncio,  sobre  um  espetaculo  chamado  Artur  ou  dezesseis 
anos  depois , titulo  sugestivo  de  cavas  lembran^as,  da  a Machado  a oportuni- 
dade  de  discorrer  sobre  memorias  da  infancia.  A segunda  parte  do  anuncio 
possibilita  ao  cronista  todo  o exerdcio  de  seu  humor: 

Agora  a segunda  parte  do  anuncio  da  Fenix,  que  parece  dar  ao  todo  um  ar  de 
paralelo  e compensa^ao.  A segunda  parte  e uma  can^oneta,  com  esse  titulo  suges- 
tivo: Ora  toma,  Mariquinhas!  Nao  posso  julgar  da  can^oneta,  porque  nao  a ouvi 
nunca;  mas,  se,  como  dizia  Garrett,  ha  tftulos  que  dispensam  livros,  este  dispensa 
as  coplas;  basta-lhe  ser  o que  e para  se  lhe  adivinhar  um  texto  picante,  brejeiro, 
em  fraldas  de  camisa.  Nao  sao  dezesseis  anos,  como  na  comedia,  mas  trinta  anos 
ou  mais,  que  decorrem  daquele  Arthur  a essa  Mariquinhas.  Ha  uma  historia  entre 
as  duas  datas,  historia  gaiata,  ou  nao,  segundo  a idade  e os  temperamentos.  Dai  a 
significa^ao  do  anuncio  e sua  inconsciente  filosofia.  (659) 

Parodiando  os  dois  autores,  eu  diria  que  ha  cita^oes  que  dispensam  comen- 
tarios,  tal  a for^a  nelas  contida,  tal  como  nessa  de  Machado.  Ainda  assim,  vale 
realgar  o humor  da  expressao  “como  dizia  Garrett,”  aplicada  ao  contexto  de 
Ora  toma,  Mariquinhas!  O mesmo  autor,  chamado  seriamente  por  Machado 
de  “genio,”  e aqui  a autoridade  do  riso  que  apanha  no  ar  o significado  de  uma 
pe$a  teatral  a partir  de  seu  titulo.  E mais  do  que  simples  comentario  sobre  a 
can^neta,  o texto  de  Machado  real^a  a potencia  do  humor  como  instrumento 
de  analise  da  historia — e portanto  da  tradi<;ao — estrategia  essa  na  qual  Garrett  e 
nomeadamente  o seu  guia.  A palavra  de  Garrett,  glosada  por  Machado  de  Assis, 
aparece  ali  sob  a forma  de  um  epigrama,  “ha  tftulos  que  dispensam  livros,”  for- 
mula condensada  de  humor  que  le  pelo  avesso  os  lugares-comuns. 

A mesma  expressao  “como  diria  Garrett”  volta  a aparecer  em  outra  cronica, 
esta  publicada  na  coluna  Balas  de  Estalo , em  20  de  junho  de  1885,  na  qual  a 
expressao  se  associa  ao  mesmo  sentido  epigramatico.  O assunto  da  cronica  sao 
os  negocios  escusos  de  dois  trambiqueiros.  O primeiro,  chamado  Custodio, 
estava  vendendo  carne  estragada  na  cidade  interiorana  de  Sorocaba;  o segundo, 
chamado  Cristo  Junior,  vendia  falsos  bilhetes  de  loteria.  Machado  come^a  por 
notar,  comicamente,  que  o nome  Cristo  Junior  e importante  para  distinguir 
a personagem  do  outro  Cristo,  “que  e o Senior.  Chamamos-lhe  simplesmente 
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Junior,”  diz  o autor.  Depois  de  analisar,  com  a mais  rasgada  ironia,  a virtude  e 
o vfcio  envolvidos  nos  casos,  Machado  fecha  assim  a sua  cronica:  “Meia  virtude 
ou  virtude  municipal,  e a virtude  posta  ao  alcance  de  todas  as  bolsas.  Custodio 
ou  Junior,  ou  qualquer  outro  nome,  que  eu  de  nomes  nao  euro,  como  dizia  o 
Garrett,  que  Deus  tenha  por  la  muitos  anos  sem  mim”  (466).  E importante 
notar  como  Machado  de  Assis  transforma  aqui  o recurso  a auctoritas  em  um 
processo  totalmente  humorfstico,  e como,  ao  trazer  o nome  de  Garrett,  reco- 
nhece  neste  autor  um  praticante  do  mesmo  tipo  de  humor  crftico. 

Na  cronica  de  12  de  Novembro  de  1893,  tambem  publicada  em  A Se- 
mana,  o epigrama  garrettiano  volta  ao  texto  de  Machado.  A cronica,  na 
peculiar  maneira  transversal  de  Machado,  se  reporta  aos  acontecimentos  da 
Revolta  da  Armada,  que  balan^aram  o governo  Floriano  Peixoto  em  finais  de 
1893.  O autor  se  reporta  a discussao  que  teve  com  dois  homens,  em  plena 
Praia  da  Gloria,  sobre  o sentido  dos  bombardeios.  O primeiro  dos  transeun- 
tes  dizia  que  as  bombas  eram  muito  bem-vindas;  ja  o segundo  abominava- 
as,  garantindo  ter  feito  logo  o seu  testamento,  como  garantia  contra  aqueles 
dias  em  que  a vida  dependia  de  uma  bala  fortuita.  Acontece  que  o primeiro 
individuo,  diz  Machado,  era  vidraceiro.  Nao  queria  a morte  de  ninguem,  mas 
regalava-se  com  o estilha^amento  das  vidra<;as.  O segundo,  preocupado  com  o 
testamento,  era  tabeliao.  Como  no  caso  da  tabuleta,  presente  em  Esau  e Jaco , 
quando  a proclama^ao  da  Republica  e vista  atraves  da  crise  de  um  dono  de 
confeitaria  que  tinha  adiantada  a pintura  de  um  nova  tabuleta  com  os  dizeres 
“Confeitaria  do  Imperio,”  aqui  tambem  os  graves  acontecimentos  historicos 
sao  vistos  pela  otica  humorada  de  um  vidraceiro  a torcer  pelos  estilha^os  das 
bombas.  O mais  importante,  entretanto,  para  o objetivo  deste  texto,  e o arre- 
mate  garrettiano  da  historia:  “Assim  vai  o mundo.  Nem  sempre  o cidadao 
mata  o homem.  E Bruto,  o cidadao,  tambem  e homem,  diz  um  verso  de  Garrett ” 
(392).  A gravidade  da  historia  ganha  na  pena  de  Machado  seu  contraponto 
ironico  e humorado,  a partir  do  verso  ja  originalmente  ironico  de  Garrett. 

Rindo  da  filosofia,  lendo  pelas  bordas  a historia,  misturando  os  generos 
literarios  e reinventando  a tradi<;ao,  Machado  de  Assis  constitui  um  dos  elos  da 
tradi^ao  satfrica  que  remonta  aos  finais  da  cultura  grega.  Atraves  do  texto  de 
Machado,  e em  especial  atraves  de  sua  rela9ao  com  a obra  de  Garrett,  podemos 
ver  que  o autor  das  Viagens  na  minha  terra  participa  da  mesma  tradi^ao,  o que 
faz  com  que  Machado  de  Assis  se  reporte  em  especial  a esse  texto  garrettiano 
como  um  dos  modelos  fundamentais  de  sua  veia  satfrica.  Um  estudo  deta- 
lhado  dos  mecanismos  satfricos  na  obra  de  Almeida  Garrett,  como  naquelas 
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passagens  que  sugeri  anteriormente,  pode  comprovar  devidamente  os  elos  que 
ligam  o autor  das  Viagens  aquela  tradi^ao.  Em  todos  os  casos,  tanto  no  de  Gar- 
rett como  no  de  Machado  ou  no  de  E$a,  o mais  importante  e perceber  que  a tra- 
dig:ao  satfrica  nao  foi  simplesmente  uma  voz  autoritaria  que  se  impos,  mas  um 
patrimonio  reinventado  por  cada  um  desses  autores  em  fun^ao  de  seu  tempo 
e da  especificidade  de  cada  uma  de  suas  vozes  narrativas.  A reinven^ao  vivifica 
a tradi^ao,  para  repetir  as  palavras  de  Machado  de  Assis.  E e pelo  poder  da 
reinven^ao  que  Machado  e Garrett  sao  cada  vez  mais  nossos  contemporaneos. 


Notas 

1 Ver  Barbara  Cassin. 

2 Sobre  a tradigao  lucianica  na  literatura  ocidental,  alem  dos  estudos  de  Bakhtin  e do  tra- 
balho  de  Sa  Rego,  vale  conferir  igualmente  o texto  de  C.  Robinson,  que  versa  sobre  as  mar- 
cas  lucianicas  encontraveis  na  literatura  europeia;  e tambem  o largo  estudo  de  Jacyntho  Lins 
Brandao  sobre  a obra  de  Luciano. 

3 Vale  dizer  que  uso  aqui  o termo  ficgao  no  sentido  proposto  por  Luiz  Costa  Lima,  enquanto 
o discurso  que  se  dobra  sobre  a propria  linguagem  para  assim  revelar  os  mecanismos  da  represen- 
tagao.  Nesse  sentido  o discurso  propriamente  fictional  possuiria  sempre  um  carater  metadiscur- 
sivo,  o que  o faz  diferir  do  meramente  fictlcio,  fantasia  compensator^  que  nao  poe  em  xeque  o 
nosso  ponto  de  vista  de  compreensao  da  realidade.  Para  usarmos  os  termos  de  Platao,  o primeiro 
filosofo  que  se  debrugou  sobre  as  relagoes  entre  o discurso  e a realidade,  o ficcional  estaria  para 
o simulacro , assim  como  o meramente  ficticio  estaria  para  a cdpia.  A restrigao  platonica  do  papel 
do  poeta,  no  espago  da  Repiiblica,  ao  de  ser  o cantor  de  hinos  aos  deuses  revela  a consciencia  do 
filosofo  sobre  a potencia  transformadora  da  ficgao. 

4 Ver  M.  J.  Bompaire. 
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A carta  final  de  Carlos  a Joaninha — justifica^oes 
e outros  lamentos 


Joao  Camilo  dos  Santos 


Tem-se  falado  muito  na  importancia  da  novela  da  “menina  dos  rouxinois” 
na  estrutura9ao  de  Viagens  na  minha  terra , de  Almeida  Garrett.  E com  boas 
razoes.  Mas  sem  razao  quando  se  destaca  esse  episodio  para  desvalorizar  o 
resto.  Obra  hi'brida,  com  aparencia  de  narrativa  de  memorias,  na  realidade 
novela,  ou  romance,  ou  simplesmente  narrativa,  que  se  procura  enquanto  tal, 
deambulando  entre  a fic^ao  e as  historias  (a  Historia  colectiva  e a historia  indi- 
vidual), Viagens  na  minha  terra  surge,  mesmo  antes  de  o romance  moderno 
portugues  se  ter  conseguido  impor  e atingir  a maturidade  (com  Julio  Dinis, 
Camilo  e E^a),  como  a obra  que,  aparentemente  antes  do  tempo,  se  coloca 
a questao  da  propria  possibilidade  de  se  escreverem  romances.  Com  a sua 
solida  forma9ao  arcadica,  Garrett  conhecia  demasiado  bem  as  dificuldades  e 
os  artiffcios  do  estilo  para  nao  desconfiar  da  literatura  mesmo  quando  tentava 
afirmar-se  como  escritor.  Essa  lucidez  e a sua  conhecida  sinceridade,  uma 
notavel  capacidade  de  se  distanciar,  enquanto  homem  e enquanto  escritor, 
do  ambiente  politico  e literario  em  que  tambem  ocupava  um  lugar  visivel, 
explicam  certamente  o interesse  da  sua  obra  para  nos  hoje  ainda. 

E nas  Viagens  que  se  encontram  os  primeiros  exemplos  portugueses  de 
monologo  interior  moderno  da  corrente  de  consciencia.1  Garrett  e,  por  outro 
lado,  sem  ambiguidade  o primeiro  dos  nossos  escritores  modernos,  aquele  que 
inicia  um  percurso  que  de  algum  modo  so  parece  ter-se  concluido  com  Mario 
de  Sa  Carneiro  e Fernando  Pessoa.  As  Viagens  tambem  permitem  afirma-lo  e 
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prova-lo  e ja  vai  sendo  tempo  de  se  estabelecer  com  clareza  uma  ponte  mais 
visivel  entre  estes  dois  momentos  da  modernidade  na  literatura  portuguesa, 
entre  Garrett,  o ponto  de  partida,  e o Orpheu,  meta  de  chegada  (e  o facto  de 
Orpheu  ser  meta  de  chegada  nao  impede  que  seja  tambem  ponto  de  partida, 
inicio  de  outra  coisa).  Lugar  comum  feliz  tornou-se  ligar  as  Viagens  ao  surgir 
de  uma  prosa  portuguesa  moderna,  moldada  na  linguagem  quotidiana,  des- 
pretensiosa,  oral,  banal  ate,  em  vez  de  calcada  nos  modelos  literarios  antigos 
ou  simplesmente  anteriores,  sentidos  sem  duvida  pelo  lucido  Garrett  como 
artificials,  mentirosos,  senao  ridiculos.  Nada  de  surpreendente,  pois  a coeren- 
cia  de  Garrett  e ainda  neste  caso  evidente:  a compila^ao  do  Romanceiro  e a 
insistencia  de  Garrett  na  importancia  da  “cultura  popular,”  juntas  com  certo 
desprezo  pela  literatura  e pela  “cultura  culta”  dos  literatos,  estao  de  acordo 
com  as  escolhas  estilisticas  feitas  nas  Viagens.  Ja  antes  dos  realistas,  dos  natu- 
ralistas  e sobretudo  dos  neo-realistas,  Garrett,  de  resto  romantico  genufno 
nessa  atitude,  parece  ter  visto  no  povo  e na  cultura  popular  a possibilidade 
de  nos  salvarmos,  que  mais  nao  fosse  literariamente,  como  pais.  O falhan^o 
da  revolu^ao  e da  ideologia  liberal,  que  Garrett  decretou  e por  varias  vezes 
lamenta  e condena,  justifica  certamente,  no  espfrito  de  Garrett,  este  deslocar 
da  esperan^a.  O inicio  das  Viagens , com  a narra^ao  da  disputa  entre  campinos 
e Pescadores,  e tambem  ele  claro  no  que  respeita  a importancia  que  Garrett 
atribui  agora  ao  povo  miudo,  as  massas  populares.  E no  entanto  Garrett  tern 
sido  visto  algumas  vezes  por  alguns,  erradamente,  simplesmente  ou  sobretudo 
como  um  modelo  de  dandismo  aristocratico  e artificial.  Que  Garrett  tenha 
representado  a sua  parte  na  comedia  que  e a vida  social,  e possfvel  e mesmo 
verdade;  mas  a sua  obra  revela  a todos  os  niveis,  para  alem  do  dandismo  e do 
gosto  pelo  artiftcio,  a figura  de  um  intelectual  lucido,  de  um  pensador  que 
nao  receou  por  em  causa  os  valores  aceites  pela  sociedade  da  sua  epoca,  de 
um  escritor  em  cuja  obra  repetidamente  se  anunciam  preocupa^oes  futuras. 
Garrett  pressentiu  a modernidade  com  uma  lucidez  que  pode  surpreender. 

Mas  entao,  e a carta  de  Carlos  a Joaninha?  Essa  carta  e de  facto  um  monu- 
mento  importante,  provavelmente  o primeiro  manifesto,  simultaneamente 
politico,  social,  moral  e literario  da  nossa  modernidade.  Vemo-la  elevar-se 
acima  da  mediania  de  outros  discursos  como  um  marco  a dividir  as  aguas,  isto 
e,  a separar  o passado  do  futuro.  Cartas  tem-se  escrito  muitas.  E das  perigosas 
cartas  libertinas  do  romance  politico  de  Laclos  a paixao  das  cartas  atribuidas  a 
freira  portuguesa,  os  exemplos  ilustres  e susceptfveis  de  provocar  sabias  refle- 
xoes  de  interesse  para  varias  disciplinas  nao  faltarao.  Aconteceu-me  tambem 
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pensar,  ao  reler  agora  a carta  de  Carlos  a Joaninha,  em  Saul  Bellow  e nesse 
extraordinario  romance  moderno  que  e Herzog  (1964).  A partir  dai  pensei  na 
carta  de  Kafka  ao  pai.  As  cartas  sao,  efectivamente,  com  frequencia  a expres- 
sao  de  uma  torturada  vontade  de  dialogo  e,  simultaneamente,  uma  excelente 
maneira  de  tentarmos  justificar-nos.  E atraves  delas  vamos  escrevendo  a nossa 
historia.  Se  lhes  damos  e temos  dado  tanta  importancia  e certamente  porque 
o que  nelas  e na  obsessao  que  frequentemente  revelam  se  joga  sempre  e o sen- 
tido  da  existencia  de  quern  as  escreve — e,  fatalmente,  tambem  de  quern  as  le. 

A carta  de  Carlos  a Joaninha  tern  a antecede-la  e a segui-la  ilustres  monu- 
mentos  literarios.  Mas  se  os  cinco  capitulos  por  que  se  estende  esta  carta  lhe 
conferem  um  lugar  importante  na  historia  da  nossa  literatura,  dos  nossos  cos- 
tumes, da  nossa  mentalidade,  e porque  na  sua  aparente  ligeireza  e insignifi- 
cance o que  repetidamente  se  manifesta  e a torturada  e engenhosa  tomada  de 
conscience  das  nossas  bem  modernas  contradigoes.  Essa  carta  e importante 
porque  nela  se  descobre  e denuncia  a complexidade  pouco  logica  dos  afectos, 
dos  desejos,  das  vaidades,  isto  e,  daquilo  a que  chamamos  amor;  e e impor- 
tante tambem  porque  nela,  na  sua  estrategia  tortuosa,  nessa  impossibilidade 
de  destrin9ar  o que  e sincero  do  que  pode  ser  simplesmente  talento  verbal 
de  sedutor  barato,  se  anuncia  ja  tambem  a problematica  do  fingimento  e da 
sinceridade,  da  verdade  e da  fic^ao,  que  para  Fernando  Pessoa  sera  uma  preo- 
cupaijao  constante  e fundamental.  Justifica-se  plenamente,  portanto,  que  con- 
sideremos  Garrett  um  lucido  precursor  de  Julio  Dinis,  Camilo,  E<;a,  Cesario 
Verde  e outros,  por  um  lado,  do  modernismo  portugues  do  Orpheu , por  outro. 

Nao  sera  atribuir  excessiva  importancia  a uma  simples  carta  de  amor? 
Resta  saber  se  se  trata  de  uma  carta  de  amor.  Antes  parece  tratar-se  de  uma 
“carta  de  amores.”  E logo  ai  se  iniciam  os  malentendidos  e as  contrad^oes. 
E a Joaninha  que  Carlos  escreve  e aparentemente  escreve-lhe  porque  a amou 
e a ama.  Mas  se  repararmos  bem,  as  palavras  de  amor  de  Carlos  para  Joaninha 
sao  apenas  uma  especie  de  leitmotiv  que  ao  longo  da  carta  se  vai  repetindo, 
de  maneira  relativamente  monotona  porque  um  tanto  identica,  sem  muita 
imagina^ao.  Na  realidade  o que  acontece  e que  Carlos,  repetindo  a Joaninha 
que  a ama,  a obriga  a ser  sua  confidente — visivelmente  para  lhe  poder  falar 
em  seguida  longamente  sobretudo  das  outras  mulheres  que  amou.  Quern, 
melhor  do  que  aqueles  que  nos  amam  ou  pensam  que  sao  amados  por  nos, 
nos  poderia  escutar  com  tao  sincero  interesse? 

O talento  de  dramaturgo  de  Garrett  transparece  na  utilizagao  que  ele  faz 
da  carta  para  transmitir  ao  leitor,  e nao  so  a Joaninha,  sobre  Carlos,  uma  serie 
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de  informa^oes  que  considera  pertinentes  e interessantes.  E provavel  que  este 
detalhe  de  ordem  retorica  tenha  interferido  com  a impressao  final  que  nos 
deixa  a carta  e condicione  portanto  os  comentarios  que  sobre  ela  e sobre  Car- 
los se  podem  fazer;  mas  temos  de  haver-nos  com  o que  Garrett  nos  deu  e ele 
tern  de  aceitar  as  consequencias  das  escolhas  narrativas  que  fez. 

Surpreende,  de  facto,  o prazer  e o entusiasmo  que  Carlos  manifesta  em 
voltar  sobre  a historia  antiga  dos  seus  curiosos  amores  com  as  raparigas  ingle- 
sas.  Surpreende  ainda  mais  que  esse  entusiasmo  e esse  prazer  se  manifestem 
numa  carta  dirigida  a Joaninha  porque  e nessa  mesma  carta  que  ele  diz,  sem 
recear  as  contradi^oes  e sem  recear  feri-la,  que  a ama,  que  sempre  a amou.  Mais 
contrad^oes  e ainda  susceptfveis  de  ferir  Joaninha  e de  negar  todo  o amor  que 
ele  pretende  ter-lhe  tido  e ter  ainda:  e contando-lhe  a ela  a historia  das  suas 
relates  com  as  raparigas  inglesas  que  ele  afirma  por  varias  vezes  ter  conhecido 
sentimentos  que  nunca  conhecera  antes,  momentos  de  felicidade  indescritiveis 
e raros.  E Joaninha,  entao?  O amor  tao  extraordinario  que  ele  diz  sentir  por 
Joaninha,  a prima  querida  da  infancia  cuja  imagem,  diz  ele,  por  todo  o lado 
o acompanhou,  nao  lhe  permitiu  conhecer  nada  que  se  mencione  e recorde, 
nenhum  sentimento  excepcional  que  merecesse  ser  citado  como  unico?  Carlos 
nem  se  da  ao  trabalho  retorico  de  inventar,  Joaninha  nao  lhe  merece  sequer  o 
esfor^o  e os  minutos  de  uma  mentira  piedosa.  E o leitor  que  se  da  conta  disso 
pergunta-se:  mas  afinal,  o que  e que  Carlos  pretende  de  facto  com  esta  carta? 

E evidente  que  o prazer  de  recordar  amores  antigos  e na  carta  mais  impor- 
tante  do  que  a declara^o  de  amor  a Joaninha  que  a mesma  carta  poderia 
ser  e pretende,  curiosamente,  ser.  Carlos  imagina,  porem,  que  pode  escapar  a 
contradi^ao — e a argucia  de  Joaninha  e do  leitor.  Ela  morrera  louca,  sabemo- 
lo  mais  tarde,  e nao  sabemos  senao  isso.  Devemos  dizer  que  se  Joaninha  o 
amava — acreditamos  que  sim — o comportamento  contraditorio  dele  lhe  deu 
suficientes  razoes  para  enlouquecer  e morrer.  Mas  e tentando  escapar  as  suas 
contradi^oes  que  Carlos  desenvolve  na  carta  uma  curiosa  estrategia  de  defesa. 
Diz  ele,  depois  de  dizer  a Joaninha  que  a ama,  que  nao  a pode  amar.  Porque? 
Porque  e um  monstro,  vftima  do  seu  temperamento  e energia,  e nao  e capaz 
de  amar  ninguem.  Nao  tern  culpa.  Ate  sofre  com  isso,  diz  ele.  Mas  e assim, 
e mulher  que  casasse  com  ele  seria  fo^osamente  infeliz.  Nao  sou  digno  de  ti, 
Joaninha,  confessa-lhe.  A gente  franze  o sobrolho  e pensa:  estaremos  ja  aqui 
perante  uma  das  numerosas  personagens  de  E^a  que  nunca  se  casam,  que  so 
tern  redoes  passageiras  com  as  mulheres,  dormindo  com  elas  para  depois  as 
evitar?  Sera  o Carlos  desta  carta  parente  das  personagens  do  romance  de  Laclos? 
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Sera  esta  carta  a prova  de  que  Carlos  e um  indivfduo  sem  escrupulos,  ja  com  as 
“qualidades”  (e  la  volta  E^a  a acenar-nos)  do  primo  Basflio?  Dandi  sem  escru- 
pulos que  abusa  da  inocencia  da  prima  e do  amor  profundo  e ingenuo  que  ela 
lhe  tern,  Carlos  poderia  pelo  menos  evitar  ter  ido  tao  longe  na  hipocrisia.  A 
vaidade  de  conquistador  de  que  da  provas  tambem  nao  contribui  para  nos  dar 
de  Carlos  uma  imagem  muito  positiva.  Para  que  escrever  a Joaninha  a dizer-lhe 
que  a ama  numa  carta  onde  diz  que  e um  monstro  que  nao  pode  ama-la?  E 
sabendo  que  ela  o ama,  porque  a tortura,  porque  confunde  ele  o fragil  espi'rito 
da  prima  relatando-lhe  as  suas  aventuras  amorosas  do  exflio  em  Inglaterra? 

Na  realidade  Joaninha  nao  e nunca  a personagem  principal  desta  carta, 
visto  que  nao  passa  de  um  pretexto  de  que  Carlos  se  serve  para  confessar  (ou 
se  ouvir  tornar  publicas?)  as  suas  descobertas  sobre  si  mesmo.  Carlos  faz  da 
prima,  usando  do  pretexto  de  a ter  amado,  a confidente  e a testemunha  de  que 
necessita  para  contar  as  suas  aventuras  amorosas.  Usa-a  tambem  para  debater 
(consigo  mesmo,  alem  disso,  e nao  so  com  ela)  problemas  nascidos  do  seu  corn- 
portamento  ou  provocados  pelos  seus  sentimentos  (e  ele  nao  pode  fugir  a um 
nem  aos  outros).  Obrigado  a fazer  face  a uma  imagem  de  si  proprio  que  ele  pre- 
tende  estranhar,  Carlos  fala  a prima  (e  ao  leitor,  ao  futuro)  da  sua  perplexidade. 

Uma  das  novidades  e interesse  deste  livro  e desta  carta  reside  precisamente 
nas  questoes  que  acabo  de  levantar.  Deixemos  de  lado  a possfvel  imperfei<;ao 
tecnica:  pode  ter  sido  um  erro  de  Garrett  ter  querido  transmitir  tantas  infor- 
ma9oes  simultaneamente  ao  leitor  e a Joaninha  pela  boca — pela  pena — de 
Carlos  numa  unica  carta.  De  qualquer  modo  ele  sente-se  culpado,  nao  tanto, 
provavelmente,  porque  se  acusa  a si  proprio  de  monstro,  como  devido  a estra- 
tegia  ambfgua  que  adopta  para  desiludir  Joaninha  numa  carta  em  que  se  des- 
pede  para  sempre  dela. 

Surge  aqui,  parece  que  pela  primeira  vez  na  literatura  moderna,  um  con- 
flito  e um  drama  que  vai  caracterizar  a literatura  da  epoca  de  Baudelaire  e 
Cesario  Verde,  e que  reside  na  atrac^ao  conflituosa  pelos  multiplos  amores, 
pela  vagabundagem  afectiva  e sexual,  por  um  lado,  e por  uma  vida  domestica 
num  lar  protegido,  por  outro.  Recorde-se  “O  sentimento  de  um  ocidental” 
de  Cesario,  por  exemplo,  e a alusao  nostalgica  aos  “querubins  do  lar”  que 
“flutuam  nas  varandas”  e as  mansoes  de  vidro  transparentes.  Nos  Cus  de  Judas 
(1979),  de  Lobo  Antunes,  encontramos  repetidamente  a mesma  atrac^ao 
pelo  amor  domestico  e protegido  do  lar:  o sedutor,  narrador  e protagonista 
do  romance,  enquanto  passeia  por  Lisboa  o seu  dandismo  e a sua  solidao, 
exprime  com  clareza  a sua  frustra^ao  com  os  amores  passageiros  e com  as 
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aventuras  sexuais  em  que  nao  encontra  o prazer  nem  a plenitude  que  procura. 
Nao  custa  entender  que  o Carlos  de  Garrett  seja  de  facto  incapaz  de  resolver 
um  conflito  que  pelos  vistos  caracteriza  a epoca  moderna  e que  tem  torturado 
tantos  espiritos. 

E por  isso  tambem  que  esta  carta  e este  livro  me  parecem  importantes. 
A confissao  meio-sincera,  meio-leviana,  meio-dandi  de  Carlos,  na  medida  em 
que  se  opoe  aos  princfpios  morais  e sociais  em  vigor  na  epoca,  revela  certa 
coragem  no  pensar  e no  falar.  E como  se  o mais  importante  para  Carlos  fosse 
de  facto  tentar  entender  esta  contradigao,  que  sem  duvida  o surpreende,  e 
para  a qual  a unica  explicagao  que  encontra  e a de  se  considerar,  para  se  des- 
culpar  ate  certo  ponto  pelas  suas  contradigoes,  “um  monstro.”  E entao,  por 
narcisismo  doentio,  Carlos  esquece-se  de  que  o que  diz  a Joaninha  a pode 
destruir.  Ou  quer  magoa-la  para,  agindo  monstruosamente,  definitivamente 
se  libertar  do  peso  do  amor  dela?  As  contradigoes  da  cabega  e do  coragao,  o 
conflito  entre  o que  aprendeu  que  era  o amor  e o que  ele  descobriu  que  o 
amor  e deixaram-no  confuso,  talvez  meio  tolo  e torturado.  Talvez,  tambem,  a 
excitagao  com  a descoberta  das  suas  contradigoes  o deixe  entusiasmado  con- 
sigo  mesmo  e com  a vida.  Talvez  nao  fosse  Joaninha,  porem,  a mulher  mais 
indicada  para  ouvir  uma  confissao  de  tantas  consequencias,  em  que  se  inicia 
uma  epoca  nova  das  relates  amorosas  entre  os  sexos.  Mas  Carlos,  estouvado, 
nao  encontrou  outra  mulher  a quern  confessar  a sua  perplexidade,  a quern 
anunciar  um  futuro  carregado  de  consequencias.  E de  resto,  quern  melhor 
do  que  aqueles  que  podemos  magoar  prestara  atengao  as  nossas  confidences? 

Na  sua  “carta-testamento”  Carlos  diz  afinal:  desculpa,  Joaninha,  eu  amo-te, 
mas  nao  posso  amar-te,  alias  ja  amei  varias  mulheres,  estranhamente,  confusa- 
mente,  amei-as  ao  mesmo  tempo  ou  quase  ao  mesmo  tempo,  e descobri  coisas 
curiosas  (ficar  contente  com  a partida  da  mulher  que  amava,  por  exemplo;  sur- 
preende-me  que  possa  ter  sentido  isso).  Nada  a fazer,  nao  entendo  nada  de  mim 
nem  do  amor.  A parte  final  da  carta,  porem,  e mais  clara  ainda  a este  respeito: 

Eu,  sim,  tinha  nascido  para  gozar  as  doguras  da  paz  e da  felicidade  domestica;  fui 
criado,  estou  certo,  para  a gloria  tranquila,  para  as  delfcias  modestas  de  um  bom 
pai  de  famflia. 

Mas  nao  o quis  a minha  estrela.  Embriagou-se  de  poesia  a minha  imaginagao 
e perdeu-se;  nao  me  recobro  mais.  A mulher  que  me  amar  ha-de  ser  infeliz  por 
forga,  a que  me  entregar  o seu  destino  ha-de  ve-lo  perdido.  Nao  quero,  nao  posso, 
nao  devo  amar  a ninguem  mais. 
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A desola^io  e o oprobrio  entraram  no  seio  da  nossa  familia.  Eu  renuncio  para 
sempre  ao  lar  domestico,  a tudo  quanto  posso  querer.  Deus  que  me  castigue,  se 
ousa  fazer  uma  injusti^a,  porque  eu  nao  me  fiz  o que  sou,  nao  me  talhei  a minha 
sorte,  e a fatalidade  que  me  persegue  nao  e obra  minha.  (243) 

Alusoes  a uma  situa^ao  familiar — o pecado  original  dos  pais — em  que 
Carlos  parece  descobrir  nao  se  sabe  se  a fatalidade  naturalista  da  hereditarie- 
dade,  se  simplesmente  um  mau  exemplo.  Ainda  neste  ponto  ha  conhecidas 
semelhan^as  entre  este  Carlos  das  Viagens  e o Carlos  de  Os  Maias  de  Eqa  de 
Queiros;  e como  se  ambos  fossem  vftimas  de  uma  situa^ao  familiar  que  os 
condiciona  e que  os  torna  menos  responsaveis  pelas  suas  contradi^oes  e ati- 
tudes  perante  amor  e as  mulheres.  Este  excerto  explica  com  bastante  clareza  a 
situa^ao  tal  como  Carlos  a ve. 

Que  ha  nesta  carta  muitas  elipses  nao  e diffcil  imagina-lo.  Carlos  nao  pode 
confessar  com  mais  clareza  que  prefere,  como  o outro  Carlos  mais  tarde,  o de 
Os  Maias  de  E$a,  as  aventuras  amorosas  sem  compromisso  ao  casamento,  ao 
amor  unico.2  Carlos  da  Maia  vai  para  Paris,  onde  lhe  parece  que  pode  levar  a 
vida  de  prazeres  de  um  dandi  que  tern  dinheiro  para  os  comprar.  O Carlos  de 
Garrett  faz-se  barao,  engorda,  e tambem  enriquece.  Serao  precisas  mais  provas 
de  que  Garrett  e o precursor  lucido  de  toda  uma  gera^ao  romantico-realista 
na  literatura  portuguesa?  O futuro  das  relates  entre  os  dois  sexos,  uma  nova 
moral  amorosa — a “desordem  amorosa  moderna,”  tftulo  de  um  livro  de  Alain 
Finkielkraut,  autor  frances  contemporaneo — estao  ja  anunciados  com  sufi- 
ciente  clareza  nas  Viagens  de  Garrett,  obra  que  torna  de  antemao  mais  com- 
preensfvel  o que  Julio  Dinis,  Camilo,  E<;a  e Cesario  Verde  nao  deixarao  de  por 
suficientemente  em  evidencia. 

Acabou-se,  entao,  o tempo  de  Petrarca  e do  sublime  e mais  puro  sofri- 
mento  amoroso?  Camoes  ja  mostrara  grande  sensibilidade  as  contradi^oes  do 
cora^ao  e o esbo^o  da  revolta  e desta  nova  ordem  ja  se  poderao  descortinar  nos 
seus  sonetos  e can<;6es  da  maturidade.  Agora,  porem,  ja  nao  e o “desconcerto 
do  mundo”  que  se  assinala,  mas  o “desconcerto”  ou  “perd^ao”  do  individuo, 
que  alem  do  mais  se  ere  em  parte  responsavel  pelas  suas  contradiqoes  e volu- 
bilidade  “monstruosa,”  apesar  de  ao  mesmo  tempo  se  afirmar  vftima  de  uma 
misteriosa  fatalidade.  Esta  nova  lei  do  amor  serao  E$a  e Machado  de  Assis, 
muito  melhor  do  que  Flaubert,  a enuncia-la  e a ilustra-la  quando  poem  em 
cena  os  Bras  Cubas,  os  Carlos  da  Maia,  as  Luisas  e os  primos  Basflios.  O 
flirt , ambfguo  e que  deveria  proteger  da  tragedia  do  amor-paixao,  e referido 
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nas  Viagens  como  uma  excitante  descoberta  de  Carlos  em  Inglaterra.  Essa 
maneira  de  se  relacionarem  os  homens  e as  mulheres  parece  ter  progressiva- 
mente  emigrado  depois  da  ilha  britanica  para  o resto  da  Europa  e para  outros 
continentes.  O Carlos  das  Viagens  e por  isso,  e por  tudo  o que  isso  implica, 
claramente  um  ilustre  precursor  das  personagens  de  E$a  e Machado  de  Assis, 
e das  intrigas  amorosas  em  que  estas  se  veem  envolvidas  e que  fazem  das  suas 
existences  ora  uma  modesta  e mtima  tragedia,  ora  uma  felicidade  discreta  e 
sem  alaridos. 

Repare-se  ainda,  para  terminar,  que  consciente  da  dificuldade  que  con- 
sistia  em  apresentar  aos  seus  contemporaneos  uma  nova  moral  das  relates 
amorosas,  Garrett  recorre  por  duas  vezes  ao  mesmo  processor  acusa  num  caso 
Carlos  de  “poeta,”  para  justificar  os  devaneios  que  nos  da  em  directo  da  cor- 
rente  da  sua  consciencia;  e fa-lo  acusar-se  em  seguida  de  “monstruoso,”  para 
que  fique  claro  que  ele  proprio,  Carlos,  tern  consciencia  de  que  esta  a infringir 
uma  lei  e a negar  o conhecimento  que  o senso  comum  pretende  ter  do  ser 
humano.  A desculpa  da  anormalidade  permitiu  a Garrett,  que  pressentira  a 
verdade  (ou  a dificuldade  de  alcan^ar  a verdade)  sobre  o cora^ao  e o desejo 
humanos,  anunciar  o futuro.  A evolu^ao  que  entretanto  se  verificou  nos  cos- 
tumes torna  desnecessario  hoje  o recurso  a esta  estrategia.  A “anormalidade” 
e hoje  aceite  como  uma  das  nossas  formas  de  ser  normais.  Mas,  ainda  no 
seculo  XIX,  ja  as  personagens  de  Alves  e companhia  de  E$a  se  debatiam  com 
problemas  domesticos  tao  mesquinhos  e acabavam  por  resolver  com  tanta 
naturalidade  e descaramento  a questao  da  dessacraliza^o  do  amor  e a questao 
do  adulterio,  que  depois  disso  parece  nao  se  ter  inventado  nem  descoberto 
mais  nada.  Em  Garrett  parece  que  estava  ja  tudo.  Ou  quase  tudo,  enfim. 


Notas 

1 Assinalei  a prioridade  de  Garrett  e estudei  esta  questao  em  pormenor  no  meu  artigo  “For- 
mas de  ‘corrente  de  consciencia’  em  algumas  narrativas  do  seculo  XIX — os  exemplos  precursores 
de  Alexandre  Herculano  e Almeida  Garrett.” 

2 Evidentemente,  ha  sempre  a possibilidade  de  nos  interrogarmos  honestamente  sobre  uma 
outra  questao,  intimamente  relacionada  com  estas:  as  personagens  de  Garrett  e de  E$a,  e alem  disso 
as  da  Historia  contemporanea,  escolhem  de  facto  o seu  destino  ou  sao  vftimas  de  uma  inexplicavel 
impossibilidade  de  amar?  Mas  a essa  pergunta  nao  terei  a pretensao  de  querer  responder. 
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Abstract.  The  concept  of  character,  traditionally  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  literary  analysis  of  fictional  texts,  may  also  serve  as  a useful  analytic 
tool  in  the  context  of  nonfictional  writing,  such  as  the  narratives  of 
history  or  journalism.  The  relevance  of  introducing  the  notion  of 
character  into  critical  analyses  of  journalistic  texts  is  intensified  in  the 
present  by  the  growing  personalization  both  of  political  and  social  life 
and  of  media  discourses.  This  article  relies  on  contributions  from  the  field 
of  literary  theory  and  media  studies  to  map  out  the  conditions  and  the 
implications  of  the  construction  of  characters  in  journalistic  practice. 


Journalists  project  their  own  subjectivity  whenever  they  interview  figures  from 
the  worlds  of  politics,  literature,  or  show  business.  This  is  what  Doris  Lessing 
affirms,  in  an  article  published  in  the  British  Review  of  Journalism,  in  rela- 
tion to  her  own  experience  as  an  interviewee:  “One  will  want  to  know  about 
your  political  experience,  the  next  about  ‘mysticism,’  a third  about  early  life 
in  Africa,  another  about  your  love  life,  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  whichever 
one  of  your  heroines  she  is  identifying  with  or,  if  a man,  finds  attractive.  This 
‘portrait’  will  be  printed  as  a total  picture”  (Lessing  19). 

Lessing  goes  on: 
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People  with  passionate  beliefs  make  the  worst  interviewers.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  women’s  movement  (the  late  sixties  and  seventies)  I was  quoted  saying  things 
I could  never  have  said:  it  was  inconceivable  to  these  women  that  I,  a feminist, 
did  not  believe  exactly  what  they  believed.  In  Spain,  after  Franco  died,  socialists 
announced  that  I had  never  visited  Spain  under  Franco.  Untrue,  but  they  needed 
to  say  it.  In  Spain,  in  Italy  and  in  Brazil  interviews  have  been  headed:  She  Believes 
a Woman’s  Place  is  in  the  Kitchen.  Perhaps  because  I like  cooking?  When  such 
interviews  appear  on  the  same  day  with  those  saying  the  opposite,  no  wonder 
readers  acquire  protective  cynicism.  “Did  you  actually  say  so  and  so?”  I am  often 
asked,  and  the  reply  is  nearly  always,  “No,  I did  not.”  (19) 

Some  of  the  examples  Lessing  gives  refer  to  the  “entertainment  industry”: 

I don’t  believe  much  written  about  singers,  actors,  actresses,  film  stars.  Does  any- 
one? I think  our  feeling  is  something  like:  If  these  people  choose  to  deal  in  illusion 
then  they  must  submit  to  being  figures  in  our  mythic  landscapes.  When  they  are 
dead  they  are  often  stripped  of  their  magic,  often  to  the  degree  they  were  endowed 
with  it.  Rudolph  Valentino,  for  instance.  Take  Lord  Olivier — yes,  he  was  charm- 
ing, kind,  witty,  clever — all  that.  But  the  bland  and  solemn  pieces  written  after  he 
died  made  it  seem  as  if  he  never  had  been  anything  but  a favourite  son,  effortlessly 
successful,  easily  given  honours  and  high  positions.  (22) 

In  the  writer’s  view,  if  schoolchildren  learning  about  journalism  were  to 
consult  a newspaper  archive  going  back  several  decades,  they  would  discover 
how  Laurence  Olivier  was  portrayed  “before  he  was  beatified”  (22).  Lessing 
stresses  that  through  this  research  they  “would  learn  about  the  mutability  of 
public  opinion — created,  after  all,  by  the  media — the  operations  of  envy  and, 
above  all,  that  to  be  as  good  at  anything  as  Olivier  was  needs  not  only  to  be 
God-gifted,  but  a great  deal  of  hard  work,  often  against  opposition”  (22). 

Lessings  statements  show  how  character  creation  is  a structurally  central 
activity  in  journalistic  practice  and  discourse.  The  writer  refers  in  particular  to 
the  interview  process  and  the  journalist’s  active  role  as  interviewer.  Ffowever, 
the  processes  of  character  creation  pervade  all  traditional  forms  of  journalism, 
from  accounts  of  current  events  and  reporting  to  column  writing,  as  well  as 
editorials  and  “soundings”  of  the  notoriety  and  prestige  of  public  figures  (such 
as  the  “who’s  up,  who’s  down”  columns  that  proliferate  in  the  weekly  Portu- 
guese press).  The  genre  traditionally  referred  to  as  a “profile”  or  “portrait” 
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deserves  special  attention,  since  it  consists  of  a sort  of  micro-biography.  Less- 
ing further  suggests  that  the  journalistic  character  can  be  considered  from  a 
diachronic  perspective,  by  examining  how  it  has  changed  or  not  over  time,  as 
well  as  synchronically,  by  comparing  the  configuration  of  the  same  person  in 
different  media,  such  as  newspapers,  radio,  television,  or  Web  sites. 

If  in  Lessing’s  article  the  word  “character”  never  appears,  Salman  Rush- 
die assumes  the  transposition  of  the  concept  from  fiction  to  journalistic  nar- 
rative head-on,  stating  that  newspapers  are  giving  more  and  more  space  to 
nonfictional  “characters”  whose  creation  has  become,  as  the  writer  argues, 
an  essential  part  of  journalism.  These  images  are  never  regarded  frontally  but 
from  a slanted  perspective,  as  furtively  captured  profiles.  However,  as  Rushdie 
stresses,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  real  person  behind  the  image  to  modify  by 
his  or  her  own  words  and  acts  the  effect  created  by  these  biographical  sketches 
drawn  by  journalists,  which  the  archives  preserve  and  reproduce  forever  (Lits, 
“Personne”  42). 1 Moreover,  the  journalistic  character  often  appears  reduced 
to  a few  salient  features  that  with  their  performative  effectiveness  compensate 
for  what  they  take  away  from  interpretative  depth.  As  Eduardo  Prado  Coelho 
insightfully  observed:  “journalists  like  to  offer  simplified  images  of  people. 
This  is  one  of  the  rules  of  fiction  writing:  characters  gain  depth  and  contrast 
insofar  as  they  possess  distinctive  traits  that  help  to  define  them”  (48). 

From  fiction  to  journalism 

The  character  is  a traditional  category  in  literary  analysis  insofar  as  it  often 
constitutes  “the  axis  around  which  the  action  revolves  and  which  serves  to 
organize  the  economy  of  the  narrative”  (Reis  and  Lopes  314).  The  psycho- 
logical complexity  of  characters  has  been  regarded  as  a decisive  element  in 
the  appreciation  of  literary  works.  It  is  within  this  framework  that  E.  M. 
Forster  sets  forth  his  typology  of  characters  in  Aspects  of  the  Novel.  With  refer- 
ence to  their  composition,  he  establishes  a distinction  between  flat  characters 
and  round  characters.  Flat  characters  “are  constructed  round  a single  idea  or 
quality:  when  there  is  more  than  one  factor  in  them,  we  get  the  beginning  of 
the  curve  towards  the  round”  (73).  The  round  character,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinguishes  itself  by  the  complexity  of  its  definition  and  by  its  inconclusive 
nature  (that  is,  by  the  unpredictability  of  the  character’s  behavior):  “The  test 
of  a round  character  is  whether  it  is  capable  of  surprising  in  a convincing  way. 
If  it  never  surprises,  it  is  flat.  If  it  does  not  convince,  it  is  a flat  pretending  to 
be  round”  (81). 
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Philippe  Hamon  has  introduced  somewhat  greater  rigor  into  the  study 
of  this  topic.  For  him,  the  complex  or  elementary  nature  of  the  character 
cannot  be  solely  determined  through  empirical  observation  or  psychological 
estimation.  Rather,  it  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  “semantic  axes”  (social  origin, 
wealth,  beauty,  etc.)  or  the  “mode  of  determination,”  according  to  criteria 
both  quantitative  (the  frequency  with  which  particular  information  about  the 
character  is  given  in  the  text)  and  qualitative,  such  as  whether  the  information 
is  conveyed  by  the  character  itself,  by  other  characters,  or  by  the  narrator,  or 
whether  it  is  deduced  from  the  character’s  actions  (Hamon  134). 2 

The  relevance  of  the  character  as  a category  of  analysis  is  not  limited  to  the 
field  of  literature;  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  concept  operates  not 
only  in  literary  narrative  per  se  but  also  in  film,  comics,  and  radio  and  televi- 
sion series  (Reis  and  Lopes  314).  It  is  more  daring,  however,  to  insist  that 
analytic  approaches  drawn  from  literary  theory  or  semiotics  might  also  apply 
to  nonfiction,  with  reference  to  such  entities  as  the  concept  of  “journalistic 
character.”  Relating  this  concept  to  the  distinction  established  by  Foster,  we 
would  generally  find  that  the  journalistic  character  tends  toward  being  identi- 
fied as  a flat  character,  given  its  reduction  to  a few  basic  features,  as  happens, 
for  example,  with  the  characterization  of  politicians  as  “hawks”  and  “doves” 
or  as  “moderates”  and  “hardliners.”  In  Portuguese  politics,  the  choices  faced 
by  voters  in  legislative  or  presidential  elections  have  been  simplified  through 
the  pairing  of  opposites:  Mario  Soares  vs.  Sa  Carneiro,  Soares  vs.  Ramalho 
Eanes,  Soares  vs.  Cavaco  Silva,  Antonio  Guterres  vs.  Cavaco,  Jorge  Sampaio 
vs.  Cavaco.  In  such  cases,  the  sketched  profile  is  reduced  to  a handful  of  quali- 
ties deemed  as  essential  and  expected  to  be  recognized  by  the  receiver  of  the 
information.  Journalistic  characters  share  the  basic  features  of  characters  in 
paraliterary  texts,  such  as  popular  novels  or  adventure  stories,  in  which  com- 
plexity gives  way  to  “narrative  effectiveness”  little  concerned  with  “psycholog- 
ical subtleties”  (Couegenas  134).  They  generally  dovetail  with  “rudimentary 
mimesis,”  which  facilitates  the  “effects  of  identification”  (Couegenas  133)  to 
the  extent  that  it  reduces  the  complexity  of  the  persons  portrayed.  Instead  of 
assembling  facts,  descriptions,  and  actions  aimed  at  adding  complexity  and 
enriching  the  configured  profile,  the  narrator  almost  always  seeks  to  “repeat- 
edly exemplify , illustrate , and  confirm  the  features  of  the  identification  sheet 
( fiche  signaletique ) on  which  the  initial  description  was  based”  (Couegenas 
156;  original  emphasis).  In  more  literary  forms  of  journalism,  there  are  of 
course  cases  in  which  the  narrator  allows  himself  or  herself  the  freedom  to 
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construct  round  characters,  namely  when — in  outlets  exceptionally  receptive 
to  such  forms,  e.g.,  Sunday  newspaper  magazines — contributors  who  are  also 
literary  authors  or  journalists  with  a literary  bent  decide  to  demonstrate  the 
complexity  of  a particular  public  figure  (for  example,  Bill  Clinton  as  por- 
trayed by  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez;  Garcia  Marquez  16-18). 

Given  that  the  journalistic  character  is  not  created  exclusively  within  the 
text  but  also  absorbs  the  meaning  attributed  to  it  by  the  reader  (or  viewer), 
distinct  forms  of  identification  set  forth  by  Hans  Robert  Jauss  with  reference 
to  what  he  labels  the  “communicative  function”  of  aesthetic  experience  can  be 
equally  relevant  in  the  realm  of  media.  According  to  Jauss,  as  a proponent  of 
an  “aesthetic  of  reception,”  art  can  exert  “communicative  effects”  on  society, 
“in  the  strict  sense  of  effects  that  create  standards”  (Jauss  150).  One  should 
keep  this  point  in  mind  when  looking  at  his  synopsis  of  models  of  “commu- 
nicational  activity”  and  identification  in  aesthetic  experience.  His  analysis  is 
part  of  a reflection  on  the  aesthetic  that  seeks  to  “struggle  against  the  omnipo- 
tent cultural  industry  and  the  growing  influence  of  mass  media”  (Jauss  156). 
At  the  same  time,  as  Pierre  Glaudes  and  Yves  Reuter  have  observed,  Jauss’s 
models  of  identification  “situate  the  figure  of  the  hero  as  a determining  ele- 
ment in  aesthetic  experience”  (112),  making  it  possible  to  draw  a connection 
between  the  “aesthetic  experience”  and  the  domain  of  media  communication, 
in  which  journalistic  characters  and  heroic  figures  are  of  decisive  importance. 
Jauss  himself  acknowledges  that  his  proposed  models  of  identification  in  the 
field  of  aesthetic  experience  contain  a degree  of  ambivalence,  translating  into 
“progressive  or  regressive  norms  of  behavior”  (153).3  Journalistic  characters 
often  resemble  those  glorified  figures  described  by  Edgar  Morin  as  “Olym- 
pians” in  his  well-known  study  of  the  culture  industry  of  the  1960s:  artists, 
aristocrats,  politicians,  or  sports  celebrities  who,  “owing  to  their  dual  nature, 
divine  and  human,  circulate  permanently  between  the  worlds  of  projection 
and  identification”  (121—23).  To  relate  Jauss  s typology  to  character  recep- 
tion in  journalism,  besides  the  less  common  modes  of  “identification  through 
sympathy”  (directed  at  the  “imperfect  hero,”  whose  weaknesses  arouse  com- 
passion) and  “ironic  identification”  (which  occurs  when  the  “hero”  is  van- 
quished or  substituted  by  an  “anti-hero”),  the  forms  of  identification  that  can 
be  pointed  to  as  central  in  public  media  space  include  “admiration”  (of  the 
perfect  “hero”), “catharsis”  (identification  with  a hero  who  suffers  or  confronts 
difficulty),  and  “association”  (in  which  the  subject  assumes  a role  in  a drama 
or  competition,  as  if  in  a sacred  rite). 
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The  character  as  literary  category 

Typologies  of  the  novel  reflect  the  importance  given  to  the  character  as  an 
analytical  category  in  literary  theory,  as  is  the  case  with  Wolfgang  Kayser,  who 
identifies  “three  substances”  in  the  construction  of  the  fictional  universe:  char- 
acters, events,  and  space.  Accordingly,  he  distinguishes  three  main  novelistic 
genres:  the  action  novel,  in  which  the  characters  exist  as  a function  of  an  event 
(401);  the  character  novel,  which  differs  from  the  action  novel  “by  having  a 
single  main  character,  while  in  the  other  there  are  usually  two”  (402);  and  the 
space  novel,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  narrative  is  based  on  a specific  loca- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  all  characters  and  events  have  “local  value”  (398). 

Some  authors  linked  to  the  nouveau  roman  movement,  such  as  Alain 
Robbe-Grillet,  challenged  the  supremacy  of  the  character,  viewing  it  as 
a projection  of  the  author  to  which  they  attributed  an  ideological  motiva- 
tion: “the  character  novel  really  belongs  in  the  past  and  really  characterizes 
a particular  era:  the  time  marked  by  the  supremacy  of  the  individual”  (qtd. 
in  Reis  and  Lopes  313).  The  currents  of  Russian  Formalism  and  of  textual 
semiology  relativized  the  role  played  by  the  concept  of  the  character,  con- 
sidering it  ideological  and  psychologizing  and  choosing  to  resort  instead  to 
concepts  such  as  “function”  (Propp),  “actant”  (Greimas),  or  “thematic  role” 
(Bremond).  Regardless  of  their  respective  operational  function  in  the  syn- 
tactic analysis  of  narrative,  these  categories  are  not  synonymous  with  that 
of  character.  “Actant,”  for  example,  is  defined  as  “a  built  (not  given)  unit  of 
narrative  grammar,”  a definition  that  assumes  no  immediate  correspondence 
between  “actants”  and  “characters.”  Various  forms  of  the  relationship  between 
actants  and  actors  or  characters  are  expressed  as  “isomorphisms”  (one  actant 
equals  one  character),  “demultiplications”  (one  actant  equals  several  charac- 
ters), or  “syncretisms”  (one  character  equals  several  actants). 

In  the  dictionary  of  semiotics  they  co-authored,  A.  J.  Greimas  and  J. 
Courtes  predict  the  eclipse  of  the  character  as  an  operative  category  in  literary 
analysis,  to  be  “progressively  replaced  by  the  two  concepts — more  rigorously 
defined  in  semiotics — of  actant  and  actor”  (274).  The  character,  labeled  as 
an  ideological  notion,  was  relegated  to  the  archaeology  of  literary  analysis. 
The  risk  of  confusion  with  a real-life  person  became  one  of  the  main  points 
of  criticism,  leading  to  a call  for  categories  that  would  preclude  the  anthro- 
pomorphic bias  inherent  in  the  concept  of  character.  Jean-Marie  Schaeffer 
counters  these  objections,  stating  that  “to  limit  the  relevance  of  the  notion  of 
character  to  the  realm  of  fiction  leads  one  to  ignore  that  the  construction  of 
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factual  reality  and  of  fictional  worlds  often  follows  parallel  paths,  whether  at 
the  level  of  textual  creation  or  textual  comprehension”  (623). 

The  eclipse  of  the  character,  whether  it  actually  took  place  or  not,  was 
fleeting.  As  Vftor  Manuel  Aguiar  e Silva  stresses,  the  replacement  of  the  char- 
acter with  the  concept  of  “actant”  would  lead  to  a “severe  reduction  of  the 
psychological,  sociological,  ethical  and  religious  complexity  of  characters  in 
literary  narratives,  particularly  in  the  novel,  and  eliminate,  by  virtue  of  the 
concept’s  intrinsic  timelessness,  that  which  Paul  Ricoeur  refers  to  as  ‘the  irre- 
ducible temporality  of  narrative’”  (692).  Moreover,  Aguiar  e Silva  notes, 

It  is  true  that  the  concept  of  character  implies  a number  of  psychological,  moral, 
and  sociocultural  attributes  that  predate  narrative  action,  but  this  is  not  a valid 
argument  against  its  use  in  literary  theory  or  literary  criticism.  In  empirical  reality 
and  in  the  “natural  narratives”  that  spring  from  it,  just  as  in  literary  fiction,  action 
does  not  produce  agents  ex  novo , although  it  can  modify  them  profoundly.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  state  that  action  can  be  characterized,  in  part,  as  a function  of 
those  preexisting  properties  of  the  agents.  (694) 

The  concept  of  character  continued  to  be  used  in  literature  and  in  narra- 
tology  while  the  dominance  of  Structuralism  waned,  which  does  not  impede 
us  from  acknowledging  the  contributions  of  semiology  in  particular  to  the 
understanding  of  the  character’s  syntactic  functioning.  Carlos  Reis  and  Ana 
Cristina  Lopes  acknowledge  that  “functionalist  ideas  [...]  at  least  had  the 
merit  of  counteracting  psychological  and  content-based  excesses  that  had  pre- 
viously affected  character  analysis”  (314). 

Narrative  in  the  media 

Starting  from  the  embryonic  phase  of  journalism  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
factual  narratives  and  fictional  narratives  have  cohabited  the  printed  page. 
4 Fantastic  reports  about  life  on  the  moon  and  serialized  novels  have  shared 
space  with  news  items  about  the  comings  and  goings  of  ships,  rail  schedules, 
court  trials,  or  government  measures.  The  boundaries  are  often  blurred:  jour- 
nalistic fiction,  fictionalized  journalism,  and  “factual”  journalism  exist  side  by 
side  and  often  overlap. 

Narrativity  is  a dominant  feature  of  the  journalistic  text.  Gaye  Tuchman 
affirms  that  dealing  with  facts  as  a journalist  and  spinning  tales  as  a storyteller 
are  not  contradictory  activities  and  stresses  the  likelihood  that  certain  events 
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never  become  news  because  they  cannot  be  inscribed  into  the  existing  rep- 
ertory of  storytelling  frames  (258-61).  Journalistic  narrative  belongs  to  the 
broader  category  of  “factual  narrative,”  which  includes,  among  others,  discur- 
sive forms  such  as  history,  biography,  and  the  diary.  The  circular  relationship 
between  fictional  narrative  and  factual  narrative  encompasses  the  notion  of 
character,  which  is  not  exclusive  to  the  written  word  or  to  the  world  of  lit- 
erature and  can  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  categories  common  to  the  different 
genres  of  journalistic  narrative,  being  equally  relevant  to  the  analysis  of  print 
media  and  visual  media.  As  Schaeffer  states, 

The  character  is  a fictitious  representation  of  a person  and  the  projective  activity 
that  makes  us  treat  him  or  her  as  a person  is  essential  to  the  creation  and  recep- 
tion of  narratives.  Fictional  text  imitates  factual  text;  and  in  the  latter,  after  all, 
the  names  (and  therefore  the  characters,  with  their  attributes  and  actions)  refer  to 
people  (and  to  their  attributes  and  actions).  (623) 

Marc  Lits,  who  has  pioneered  the  application  of  the  concept  of  character 
to  journalistic  analysis,  uses  the  notion  of  “media  character.”  The  present  text 
will  consider  what  can  be  defined  as  a subcategory  of  “journalistic  character,” 
since  the  qualifier  “media”  can  include,  for  example,  serialized  novels,  soap 
operas,  or  other  fictional  domains.  In  fact,  the  character  in  soap  opera  has 
already  been  the  object  of  analyses  in  which  the  legacy  of  literary  theory  is 
brought  to  reflect  on  the  pragmatism  of  television  production.  For  exam- 
ple, Reis  considers  the  specificity  of  the  soap  opera  character’s  “progressive 
construction”  determined  “by  direct  articulation  with  the  publics  reaction,” 
which  explains  how  “a  character  may  be  brought  to  the  forefront  and  even,  to 
an  extent,  slowly  and  carefully  modified  with  each  broadcast,  while  another 
may  disappear  or  become  less  important”  (35). 

Similar  to  what  occurs  in  literary  studies,  “media  narratology”  is  concerned 
with  the  creation  of  characters.  What  makes  journalistic  character  interesting 
for  both  literary  and  print-media  analysis  is  related  to  its  triple  function,  as 
described  by  Yves  Reuter:  as  the  typological  sign  that  allows  for  identifying 
not  only  the  narrative  as  such  but  also  its  various  types  or  subgenres;  as  the 
textual  organizer , insofar  as  the  character  serves  to  connect  distinct  episodes 
of  narrated  action;  and,  last  but  not  least,  as  the  space  of  investment  for  both 
the  author  and  the  reader  on  the  psychic,  ideological,  and  axiological  levels 
(16).  Reuter  considers  the  character  as  an  ideologically  charged  construct,  a 
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privileged  space  for  the  “investment  of  values  and  visions  of  the  world”  (36). 

Characters  are  the  “cornerstone  of  axiologization,”  that  is,  of  the  “distribution 
of  values”  in  the  narrative  (Reuter  36),  particularly  when  the  subcategory  of 
“hero”  is  in  play,  “the  vanishing  point  where  the  reader’s  glance  is  polarized  as 
he  or  she  becomes  aware  of  the  system  of  characters,  their  respective  values, 
and  the  hierarchy  derived  therefrom”  (Glaudes  and  Reuter  31).  Given  its  piv- 
otal axiological  role  in  the  narrative,  the  character  is  therefore  “a  place  of  risk,” 
in  Glaudes  and  Reuter’s  words,  as  demonstrated  by 

marginal  warnings  for  the  reader  to  treat  eventual  similarities  between  charac- 
ters and  real  people  as  purely  gratuitous  coincidence;  literary  trials  like  the  one 
Flaubert  was  put  on  because  of  Madame  Bovary , in  which  the  charges  and  allega- 
tions referred  incessantly  to  the  conduct  of  the  novel’s  characters;  prescriptions  of 
political  or  religious  authorities  that  attempt  to  impose  or  outlaw  certain  types  of 
characters,  as  was  the  case  for  a long  time  with  reference  to  children’s  literature  or 
within  certain  aesthetics  such  as  socialist  realism.  (64) 

According  to  Schaeffer,  “Normative  systems  are  revealed  [in  narratives] 
through  the  evaluation  of  characters,”  but  it  sometimes  happens  in  novels  that 
these  “normative  systems,”  obeyed  by  the  characters,  “are  not  sanctioned  by 
the  text”  (625).  Such  discrepancies  may  occur,  for  instance,  “through  multiple 
instances  of  divergent  or  incompatible  evaluation,  none  of  which  are  privileged; 
multivoiced  narration,  found  in  many  modern  novels,  is  one  of  the  means  that 
allow  this  confusion  to  occur”  (Schaeffer  625-26).  Ideological  investment  is 
no  less  palpable  in  “factual  narrative,”  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  here  is 
not  denouncing  the  coincidences  between  the  character  and  the  “real  person” 
as  fortuitous,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  demonstrating  that  the  character 
coincides  in  its  main  features  with  the  person  it  portrays.  The  multiplicity  of 
voices  and  values  in  journalistic  narrative  also  guarantees  a plurality  of  evalu- 
ations and  normative  systems,  although  at  given  times  certain  characters  tend 
to  generate  around  them  a general  consensus  that  corresponds  to  the  exercise 
of  charismatic  leadership  or  to  situations  of  collective  idol  worship. 

Reader's  representations 

One  of  the  contributions  of  semiological  analysis  is  the  emphasis  on  reception  and 
the  recognition  that  the  character  is  not  only  construed  by  the  text  but  also  recon- 
structed by  the  reader  (Hamon  118-19).  Thus,  a single  character  can  become 
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split  into  multiple  entities  in  the  process  of  reception.  In  a dictionary,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  a “sign  character”;  in  a history  textbook  or  a newspaper  article  he  is 
apprehended  as  a “character  in  a non-literary  enunciation,”  while  in  Tolstoys  War 
and  Peace  he  figures  as  a “character  in  a literary  enunciation”  (Hamon  121). 

In  fiction,  the  writer  has  complete  domain  over  his  or  her  created  charac- 
ters, while  a historian  or  a journalist  refers  to  someone  who  exists  in  the  “real 
world.”  The  journalistic  character  showcases,  besides  its  creative  elaboration, 
the  journalist’s  work  of  observation,  documentation,  inquiry,  and  interpreta- 
tion, with  the  purpose  of  assembling  all  elements  relative  to  the  “objective  ref- 
erent” under  scrutiny.  The  ontological  existence  of  the  “real  person”  can  never 
be  reduced  to  the  stories  in  which  he  or  she  figures,  while  the  fictional  char- 
acter is  circumscribed  by  what  the  author  tells  us  about  him  or  her  (Schaeffer 
623).  Literary  theorists  stress  that  the  character  is  not  a person,  although  “the 
reader — whether  naive  or  savvy — is  not  in  any  way  fooled  by  literary  conven- 
tion. In  the  reader’s  eyes,  the  character  ‘exists’  within  the  framework  of  a nar- 
rative that  makes  its  representation  plausible  and  enables  the  reader  to  make 
psychological  considerations  and  value  judgments  about  the  character”  (Gro- 
jnowski  104).  While  in  journalism  we  know  that  the  character  “represents” 
a person  who  “really”  exists,  it  so  happens  that  in  the  generality  of  cases  the 
only  thing  we  know  of  that  person  is  the  character  that  the  media  reflects  back  to 
us.  Usually,  ordinary  people  only  have  access  to  the  “stars”  of  politics  or  show 
business  through  the  bits  and  pieces  of  their  biography  that  are  transmitted 
by  journalism.  As  Lits  states, 

If  it  is  hardly  debatable  that  the  Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin  exist  and  have  real 
lives,  it  is  also  necessary  to  admit  that  nearly  all  television  viewers  and  newspaper 
readers  only  learn  about  these  two  very  media-prominent  characters  from  the  “press 
narratives”  that  present  them  to  the  public  eye.  We  do  not  know  them  and  will 
never  know  about  them  except  for  what  the  media  report.  And  the  media  construe 
these  characters  according  to  the  criteria  of  verisimilitude,  sometimes  as  suggested 
by  the  public-relations  staff  of  the  politician  in  question.  ( Recit , medias  et  societe  57) 

The  personalization  of  political  and  social  life  and  that  of  media  discourse 
go  hand  in  hand.  This  tendency  in  journalism  is  made  evident  by  the  increas- 
ingly frequent  invasion  of  privacy,  sometimes  exacerbated  by  resorting  to  new 
electronic  and  computer  technologies  with  a view  to  obtaining  “material” 
suitable  to  feed  the  character-making  machine. 
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I have  claimed  so  far  in  this  essay  that  literary  theory  is  the  cornerstone  of 
journalistic  character  analysis.  However,  it  does  not  exhaust  the  issue,  which 
mobilizes  different  fields  of  knowledge  and  elicits  contributions  from  various 
methods  and  disciplines,  from  narratology  to  ethics. 

The  connection  with  reality 

Rene  Wellek’s  discussion  of  the  appearance  of  historical  characters  in  literary 
and  fictional  texts  refers  to  certain  events  of  questionable  veracity  that  are 
described  in  Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace.  With  malicious  intent,  the  Russian  nov- 
elist transferred  the  description  of  Napoleon’s  sumptuous  toilette,  found  in  an 
account  of  his  exile  in  St.  Helena,  to  the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Borodino. 
The  critic  reminds  us  as  well  of  the  account  of  an  eyewitness  that  denies  that 
the  czar,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  the  novel,  might  have  eaten  or  distributed 
cookies  to  the  crowds  in  Moscow. 

As  Wellek  concludes, 

All  this  gives  rise  to  scholarly  detective  work  or  possibly  may  yield  insights  into 
the  creative  process,  but  I shall  be  content  to  say  that  the  question  of  accuracy  does 
not  matter  in  fiction , that  Napoleon  and  the  Tsar  are  as  fictional  figures  as  Natasha 
Rostov  or  Pierre  Bezukhov  who,  in  their  turn,  may  draw  features  from  actual  peo- 
ple: Tolstoys  own  sister-in-law  and  his  own  life  experiences.  (24;  emphasis  added) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  literary  theory  and  criticism,  Wellek  considers 
it  irrelevant  to  verify  the  exact  truth  of  historical  characters,  places,  and  struc- 
tures within  a fictional  context:  “We  need  not  know  whether  the  Tsar  actually 
munched  cookies  in  1805  on  his  balcony  or  whether  Napoleon  had  his  back 
rubbed  with  eau  de  cologne  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Borodino.  [. . .]  Nor 
does  the  professed  intention  of  the  author  matter”  (25).  In  certain  cases,  the 
author’s  wish  to  try  “to  hurt,  to  ridicule  and  humiliate  living  human  beings” 
may  not  be  in  doubt,  “but  the  accuracy  of  the  allegations  or  their  effect  on  the 
victims  and  their  contemporaries  are  questions  completely  extraneous  to  any 
critical  concern”  (25). 

If  for  the  novelist  the  connection  between  the  real  person  and  the  char- 
acter is  indifferent  or  irrelevant,  for  the  journalist  that  link  is  fundamental. 
The  journalistic  character  “represents,”  in  an  ideal  manner,  an  identified  living 
human  being  with  a “real”  existence.  The  same  issue  arises  with  reference  to 
historical  characters.  As  Fran^oise  Peyregne  observes,  “A  superficial  analysis 
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of  the  ‘historical  character’  might  apportion  its  meaning  as  follows:  the  noun 
‘character’  designates  the  ensemble  of  elements  of  artistic  or  literary  repre- 
sentation, while  the  qualifier  ‘historical’  points  to  an  objective  referent”  (15). 
Analyzing  the  construction  of  characters  would  then  consist  in  “measuring 
the  greater  or  lesser  distance  apparently  existing  between  the  historical  refer- 
ent and  its  artistic  elaboration”;  this,  however,  leads  to  an  “overly  schematic” 
interpretation,  for  who  can  claim  to  know  “the  historical  referent  in  its  pure 
state?”  (Peyregne  15).  The  historical  referent  is  accessible  only  through  prior 
elaborations,  among  which  we  find  journalistic  representations. 

Following  Hamon,  Jacqueline  Covo  affirms  that  the  historical  character 
contains  “a  piece  of  information  that,  emerging  from  reality,  predates  the  cre- 
ative process  and  that,  even  if  it  then  gains  distance  from  the  historical  truth, 
needs  to  be  recognized  by  the  public”  (Covo  273).  Covo  also  compares  the 
historical  character  created  by  the  press  with  the  historical  character  in  the 
novel.  It  would  be  relevant  for  her  analysis  to  have  considered  a third  term  as 
well,  the  historical  character  in  nonfictional  enunciations,  i.e.,  in  the  histo- 
rian’s own  text,  which  belongs  to  the  same  (“factual”)  “family”  as  the  character 
created  by  the  journalist.  In  Covo’s  view,  the  journalist  relies  on  data  resulting 
from  “information”  (news  agencies,  reporting,  interviews,  etc.),  but 

the  distanced  view  characteristic  of  the  historical  novel  is  absent;  history,  immedi- 
ate and  dynamic,  is  being  made.  History  is,  therefore,  unfinished  and  uncertain 
in  its  development,  and  the  character  being  presented  is  not  completely  bound  by 
a set  of  stereotyped  images — unlike  what  occurs  in  the  historical  character  in  the 
novel — because  it  still  has  a future.  (273) 

The  journalist  “should  respect  the  data  obtained  from  ‘reality’  more  than  a 
novelist,  precisely  because  he  or  she  is  responsible  for  shaping  the  stereotypes 
under  construction”;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  journalistic  character  is  a 
creation  of  its  author,  to  the  extent  that  the  latter  possesses  “freedom  of  choice 
among  the  elements  drawn  from  ‘reality’  and  in  the  process  of  their  respective 
elaboration”  (Covo  273).  Like  an  ordinary  person  preparing  a curriculum 
vitae  and  organizing  data  according  to  the  desired  outcome  (getting  a specific 
job,  reaching  or  impressing  a certain  audience,  etc.),  the  journalist  also  has 
a wide  margin  of  freedom  in  shaping  the  “portrait”  of  a specific  personality. 

In  another  context,  I analyzed  the  profiles  that  were  included  in  a section  of 
the  Portuguese  daily  Diario  de  Noticias  entitled  “As  caras  da  notfcia”  (“Faces  in 
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the  News”)  over  the  span  of  one  month  (November  1997). 3 These  brief  narra- 
tives (sixty  lines,  on  the  average)  were  each  destined  to  introduce  an  interview 
with  the  person  they  referred  to.  In  a total  of  thirteen  individuals  under  scrutiny, 
there  were  five  political  figures,  three  judges,  two  sports  figures,  the  president  of 
a cultural  institution,  a university  professor,  and  a fashion  designer.  Only  two 
of  them  were  women.  My  analysis  showed  that,  in  some  cases,  the  information 
traditionally  required  for  a curriculum  vitae,  such  as  work  experience  and  edu- 
cation, was  missing  and  its  absence  compensated  for  by  abundant  exercises  in 
psychological  reflection  bolstered  by  random  recourse  to  astrology.  Two  of  these 
profiles  did  not  mention  their  subjects’  profession;  three  omitted  their  educa- 
tional experience.  Profession  was  mentioned  nine  times  and  political  appoint- 
ments eight  times.  In  compensation,  the  authors  cited  certain  elective  affinities, 
alluding  for  example  to  the  subjects’  friendships  with  important  political  fig- 
ures, with  the  purpose  of  enhancing  their  image  through  an  effect  of  contagious 
association.  While  there  were  generally  no  references  to  the  characters’  physical 
features,  the  profiles  often  featured  attempts  at  psychological  characterization, 
with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  “human  interest”  of  the  text. 

The  most  notorious  example  of  such  a “psychological  portrait”  was  the 
description  of  a soccer  coach  that  resorted  to  war-related  metaphors  (“a  pure 
warrior”)  along  with  allusions  to  the  subject’s  holiness  (“well-versed  in  the 
vagaries  of  Portuguese  soccer,  he  managed  to  keep  his  soul  unblemished  by 
sin”).  One  of  the  judges  was  characterized  by  his  “optimism,”  another  one 
as  “a  very  cordial  person  who  relies  on  affective  engagement  when  facing  his 
critics.”  The  designer  was  distinguished  as  “daring  and  nonconformist,”  one 
of  the  politicians  for  being  “a  discreet  man,”  and  another  for  his  precocious- 
ness (“he  did  everything  while  still  young”).  Hobbies  were  another  detail  that 
rounded  out  these  psychological  portraits,  with  the  descriptions  of  their  sub- 
jects as  an  “unconditional  lover  of  classical  music”  or  a “collector  of  antique 
cars”  lending  them  additional  credibility.  The  texts  oscillated  between  lofty 
praise  and  noncommittal  balancing  acts:  one  subject  was  described  as  “know- 
ing how  to  read  between  the  lines,”  though  “not  always  [.  . .]  rectilinear  in 
form,”  while  another  was  said  to  be  unable  to  “speak  forcefully  to  the  masses,” 
but  “could  give  a lesson  to  those  who  transform  politics  into  a way  of  life.” 
The  work  schedules  of  these  personalities,  according  to  their  own  testimony, 
were  almost  always  demanding:  one  said  he  worked  “an  average  of  ten  hours  a 
day,”  while  another  declared:  “I  start  at  9 a.m.  and  never  finish  pushing  paper 
before  midnight”  (Mesquita  84-90). 
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Factual  information  about  the  individuals  profiled  was  interspersed  with 
stories  that  circulated  about  them  in  the  workplace,  among  friends,  or  in  the 
world  of  journalism.  The  “Faces  in  the  News”  features  certainly  combined  ele- 
ments of  the  subjects’  own  “image  strategies”  (beginning  with  their  elabora- 
tion of  the  factual  information  presented)  with  those  derived  from  journalistic 
documentation  and  inquiry,  and  distinguishing  between  these  two  categories 
of  information  would  entail  another  type  of  investigation.  The  chosen  subjects 
were  portrayed  positively,  with  emphasis  on  such  values  as  hard  work,  deter- 
mination, and  competence.  Their  profiles  present  the  readers  with  role  models 
that  compensate  the  society  for  the  damages  caused  by  political  or  sports  scan- 
dals, by  the  “crisis  of  representation,”  and  by  investigative  journalism. 

The  journalist's  responsibility 

In  addition  to  the  journalist’s  creativity,  the  journalistic  character  reflects  his  or 
her  work  of  documentation,  observation,  inquiry,  and  interpretation  under- 
taken with  the  aim  to  gather  the  elements  related  to  the  “objective  referent”  in 
question.  The  frameworks  the  journalists  fill  with  the  data  resulting  from  their 
research  may  be  a legacy  of  mythic  and  literary  archetypes,  but  the  new  inves- 
tigative opportunities  stemming  from  current  information  technologies  and 
computerized  research  tools  represent  an  impetus  to  the  building  of  characters. 

The  personalization  of  political  and  social  life  and  the  proliferation  of 
journalistic  characters  are  two  faces  of  the  same  coin.  Changes  in  the  external 
structure  of  news  and  reporting  are  not  merely  a reflection  of  the  transforma- 
tions in  the  practice  of  political  institutions,  as  Michael  Schudson  shows  in 
his  analysis  of  the  State  of  the  Union  addresses  over  two  hundred  years: 

After  the  turn  of  the  [twentieth]  century,  reporters  increasingly  began  with  a 
“lead”  that  summarized  high  points  of  the  event  being  reported.  Reports  of  the 
president’s  annual  message  to  Congress,  for  instance,  were  at  mid-century  strictly 
chronological  accounts  of  congressional  proceedings  that  noted  the  reading  of  the 
president’s  message  in  its  place  but  made  no  mention  of  what  the  message  said 
(the  devoted  reader  could  turn  to  a back  page  to  read  the  entire  speech  verbatim). 
After  1900  the  reporters  invariably  began  with  a sentence  or  two  that  identified 
the  highlights  of  what  the  president’s  message  was  about.  ( Good  Citizen  180) 

Changes  in  the  political  system  and  in  the  narrative  conventions  of  jour- 
nalism— like  the  introduction  of  the  “lead” — interact  and  influence  each 
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other  reciprocally,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  focusing  of  the  narrative  on  the 
president’s  message,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  increasing  importance 
attributed  to  the  presidency  in  American  politics.  The  narrative  form  does 
not  simply  mirror  the  transformations  of  politics  but  also  affects  the  behavior 
of  politicians  and  political  parties.  Schudson  exemplifies  this  interaction  by 
evoking  President  Wilson’s  decision  to  appear  before  the  Congress: 

Some  of  the  most  significant  changes,  changes  that  could  be  assumed  to  be  causes 
of  new  modes  of  reporting,  followed  the  change  in  news  conventions.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  for  example,  revived  the  precedent,  abandoned  by  Jefferson,  of  appearing 
before  Congress  to  deliver  the  State  of  the  Union  address  and  other  messages.  [. ..] 
Wilson’s  action  reinforced  the  centrality  of  the  President  and  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  President  as  “a  person,”  but  the  habit  was  already  being  encouraged  by  jour- 
nalistic practice.  ( Power  64;  original  emphasis) 

The  journalistic  character  is  an  element  that  structures  not  only  media 
narrative  but  also  the  political  system  itself.  Notwithstanding  rationalist  uto- 
pias of  a public  space  organized  exclusively  according  to  thematic  and  policy 
options,  democratic  systems  have  always  encompassed  electoral  choice  and 
charismatic  appeal  based  on  the  perceived  “character”  of  political  officeholders 
or  candidates.  Many  critics  believe  that  public  debate  in  today’s  democracies 
has  been  debased  by  excessive  personalization,  marginalizing  major  issues  and 
making  popular  choice  dependent  solely  on  the  stereotypes  promoted  by  the 
media.  Bracketing  this  larger  question  away,  let  us  only  stress  that  even  in  the 
early  stages  of  democracy — for  some  synonymous  with  its  golden  age — elec- 
toral choice  was  always  focused,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  candidate’s  person. 
Some  historians  and  sociologists  sustain  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury American  elites  demanded  that  voters  choose  the  politicians  by  examin- 
ing their  moral  character.  This  criterion  was  held  to  be  more  important  in  the 
choice  of  the  people’s  representatives  than  policy  principles  or  political  and 
economic  interests.  What  was  then  considered  ideal  would  come  under  criti- 
cism today,  especially  from  those  who  defend  a strong  concept  of  citizenship 
based  on  participation  in  public  life  and  policy  debates. 

The  mechanisms  whereby  public  figures  have  been  publicized  by  the 
media  from  the  era  of  liberal  revolutions  to  the  present,  though  variable  in 
accordance  with  social  contexts  and  political  regimes,  have  undergone  a radi- 
cal transformation  by  becoming  subjected  to  the  mandates  of  commerce  and 
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spectacle.  In  politics,  existence  is  synonymous  with  visibility  and  appearance. 
For  this  very  reason,  the  written,  iconic,  and  auditory  dimensions  of  journal- 
istic character  creation  are  essential  to  the  shaping  of  the  spheres  of  politics, 
show  business,  art,  or  literature.  If  factual  precision  is  irrelevant  from  the  liter- 
ary creator’s  point  of  view,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  posit,  in  the  realm  of  aesthetic 
production,  a sort  of  creative  authorial  irresponsibility , the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  journalist  whose  activity  is  organized  as  a function  of  what  we  might 
call  referential  duty.  To  recognize  that  the  journalistic  character  is  created  by  a 
journalist  is  not  tantamount  to  granting  the  journalist  the  right  to  free  license. 

The  representation  of  persons  by  the  media — with  their  multifaceted 
recourse  to  verbal,  visual,  and  auditory  idioms — is  much  too  complex  to  con- 
form to  a theory  of  journalism  as  a “mirror  of  the  world.”  The  politician  or 
any  other  personality  becomes  a journalistic  character  through  the  creativ- 
ity of  the  journalist  who  grants  it  form  and  authenticity.The  character  into 
which  a public  personality  is  transformed  may  be  conceived  as  the  outcome 
of  relations  (including  antagonistic  ones)  between  the  subject  and  the  people 
or  entities  in  charge  of  promoting  his  or  her  image,  as  well  as  by  journalists, 
photographers,  cameramen,  and  other  media  agents,  Internet  bloggers,  and, 
finally,  newspapers  readers,  television  viewers,  Web  site  visitors,  and  other 
kinds  of  active  producers  and  consumers  of  media  content.  It  is  within  this 
space  of  negotiation  that  journalistic  characters  are  created. 

The  “contemporary  media  system”  is  built  around  “figures  as  real  as  they 
are  shaped  by  the  narrative,”  e.g.,  Bill  Clinton,  Slobodan  Milosevic,  Saddam 
Hussein,  John  Paul  II,  and  many  others,  who  are  “portrayed  according  to  the 
logic  of  verisimilitude  based  on  archetypal  structures  that  approximate  char- 
acter roles  sustaining  paraliterary  fiction  (more  so  than  literature  proper)  and 
possibly  mythology”  (Lits,  “Le  recit  mediatique”  57).  The  networks  of  media 
personalities  are  also  a structurally  relevant  factor  of  contemporary  societies 
and  of  their  respective  political  systems.  The  economy  of  political  and  media 
systems  demands  the  construction  of  characters,  thereby  naturally  encour- 
aging the  invasion  of  the  citizens’  private  sphere  with  the  aim  of  obtaining 
materials  that  will  validate  these  characters  as  coherent  and  credible.  Techno- 
logical means  available  to  those  wishing  to  penetrate  the  private  lives  of  others 
have  never  been  so  widespread  and  so  perfect.  The  growing  personalization  of 
journalism  is  reflected  in  this  tendency  toward  the  invasion  of  privacy,  exac- 
erbated by  the  use  of  new  electronic  and  computer  media,  in  order  to  feed 
the  machine  responsible  for  the  making  (and  unmaking)  of  characters.  The 
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principles  of  protecting  the  intimacy  of  private  life  remain  in  place,  but  the 
practical  rules  of  the  game  have  changed.  The  influence  of  the  Internet,  blogs, 
and  social  networks  is  weakening  more  and  more  the  boundary  between  the 
sphere  of  public  communication  and  private  lives,  not  only  of  politicians  and 
other  public  figures,  but  also  of  private  citizens. 

Some  of  the  new  technologies  present  in  our  daily  life  cause  us  to  uninten- 
tionally leave  behind  trails  of  our  passage  through  video  cameras,  voice  mail, 
e-mail,  credit  card  use,  and  e-commerce.  A few  examples  follow,  all  from  the 
United  States.  The  most  blatant  case  of  an  invasion  of  private  correspondence 
during  the  1990s  happened  in  the  context  of  the  Clinton-Lewinsky  scandal, 
when  the  e-mails  exchanged  between  Monica  Lewinsky  and  Linda  Tripp,  in 
spite  of  having  been  deleted  by  both  correspondents,  were  retrieved  from  the 
Internet  servers.  U.S.  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  was  the  object  of  a media 
investigation  carried  out  with  the  help  of  a personal  computer,  which  retrieved 
a complete  listing  of  all  purchases  he  made  on  a credit  card — though  the 
magazine  published  only  a few  excerpts  in  order  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  the  report.6  Another  journalist  obtained  a list  of  videotapes  rented  by  a 
judge  and  his  family  from  a video  club  near  their  home.7  The  list,  published 
in  a Washington  weekly,  did  not  contain  any  revelations  that  might  displease 
Judge  Bork  and  his  family,  but  it  constituted  nonetheless  an  invasion  of  their 
privacy,  resulting  ultimately  in  the  passage  of  an  act  establishing  more  rigor- 
ous privacy  protections.8  A computer-assisted  investigation  revealed  extensive 
data  about  the  private  life  of  a basketball  star,  from  the  estimated  value  of  his 
home  to  the  makes  and  models  of  his  cars,  along  with  the  number  of  times  he 
had  been  summoned  for  speeding  violations  over  the  span  of  four  years  and  a 
detention  stemming  from  a scuffle  as  a teenager.9 

The  journalistic  “profile”  or  “portrait”  involves  a dimension  of  research  and 
inquiry,  enabled  by  new  information  technologies,  but  it  is  not  a mere  mechani- 
cal reproduction  in  which  the  journalistic  text  (written  or  visual)  functions  as 
a kind  of  reflection  of  “real  life.”  Rather,  it  is  a construction  that  engages  the 
subjectivity  of  the  reporter,  whose  role  is  not  limited  to  “describing”  people  who 
exist  “out  there,”  in  the  “real  world,”  independently  of  the  journalist’s  work. 

The  journalist's  responsibility  in  the  construction  of  characters 

To  admit  that  the  journalistic  character  is  a construct  that  involves  the  real-life 
person,  the  journalist,  and  the  reader  does  not  remove  responsibility  from  the 
journalist;  on  the  contrary,  it  allows  for  the  outlining  of  the  precise  nature  of 
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this  responsibility.  A journalist’s  construction  of  a character  operates  a con- 
vergence of  “curricular”  data  (birth  certificate,  university  degree,  etc.),  wit- 
ness accounts,  stereotypes  particular  to  a specific  milieu,  and  the  journalist’s 
observation  and  interpretation  of  the  actions,  behaviors,  and  achievements  of 
the  individual  in  question.  Criticizing  the  traditional  doctrine  of  journalistic 
objectivity,  Theodore  Glasser  affirms:  “Since  news  exists  out  there’ — appar- 
ently independent  of  the  reporter — journalists  can’t  be  held  responsible  for 
it.  And  since  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  news  being  there,  how  can  we 
expect  journalists  to  be  accountable  for  the  consequences  of  merely  reporting 
it?”  (183).  We  might  say,  mutatis  mutandis , that  the  journalistic  character  calls 
for  a sense  of  professional  responsibility  precisely  because  it  is  not  merely  a 
product  of  copying  or  reflection  of  the  existing  person,  but  involves  the  cre- 
ativity of  the  journalist  who  gives  it  unity,  internal  coherence,  and  final  form. 

The  journalist’s  responsibility  stems  from  the  power  of  the  media,  mean- 
ing the  public’s  dependence  on  the  media  and  the  journalists  when  its  mem- 
bers need  to  know  “what  society  expects  of  them  and  what  they  should  expect 
from  society”  (Elliott  37). 10  As  they  exercise  the  power  inherent  in  divulging 
information,  journalists  should  avoid  “causing  unnecessary  damage”  (Elliott 
44).  When  constructing  characters,  journalists  can  channel  information  that 
is  needed  by  the  public,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  political  or  social  utility 
(assisting  in  the  choice  of  an  electoral  candidate,  for  example),  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  they  also  run  the  risk  of  causing  damage,  often  difficult  to  repair,  to 
the  persons  they  portray.  For  this  very  reason,  the  conception  of  a character, 
while  resulting  from  the  journalist’s  research  and  creativity,  does  not  grant 
him  or  her  the  right  to  exercise  free  license.  On  the  contrary,  the  journalist  is 
bound  by  a form  of  responsibility  in  which  precision,  independence,  authen- 
ticity, subjectivity,  and  restraint  all  play  a part. 

Precision  should  be  assured  through  the  critical  analysis  of  documents  and 
verification  of  sources.  Independence  is  exercised  in  relation  to  staffers  who 
mold  the  profiles  of  the  public  figures  they  serve,  since  the  journalist  generally 
takes  recourse  to  the  discourses  of  others  and  not  only  to  direct  inquiry  and 
observation.  Authenticity  in  the  articulation  of  narrative  and  in  the  recreation 
of  lived  experience  is  rooted  in  the  recognition  of  the  creative  component 
in  the  construction  of  journalistic  characters.11  Subjectivity  assumes  that  the 
character  will  be  introduced  as  an  interpretation  and  a construct  and  not 
as  a referential  illusion,  destined  to  erase  the  consciousness  of  journalistic 
mediation.  Restraint  acknowledges  that,  as  Freud  wrote,  “biographical  truth 
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is  inaccessible”  (qtd.  in  Robert  34),  consequently  withholding  any  conclusive 
judgment  and  avoiding  violations  of  privacy. 

Given  the  proliferation  of  narratives  and  characters,  these  proposed  guide- 
lines of  conduct  emerge,  much  like  the  professional  code  of  ethics  in  general, 
as  fragile  tools.  The  characters  that  make  up  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  life — without  forgetting  the  journalists  themselves  (particularly  the 
“anchor”  on  televised  news  broadcasts) — will  very  likely  continue,  in  many 
cases,  to  correspond  to  the  category  of  “flat”  characters,  with  little  depth  or 
breadth.  The  success  of  the  makers  of  journalistic  characters,  in  and  out  of  the 
boundaries  of  media  institutions,  is  determined  by  the  performative  effective- 
ness of  their  respective  contributions.  In  simplifying  life  stories  that  are  by 
their  own  nature  complex,  journalism  serves,  in  the  words  of  Serge  Moscovici, 
to  balance  “the  affective  economy  of  society”  as  it  enables  the  public  to  iden- 
tify with  its  leaders,  thus  helping  confer  “the  appearance  of  equality”  on  that 
“unequal  exchange”  (333). 


Notes 

1 Marc  Lits  quotes  Rushdie’s  comments  from  the  following  source:  “Pas  de  nouvelles  sans 
fiction,”  Courrier  International  295  (27  June  1996):  42. 

2 Hamon  explains  that,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  a fighter,  one  might  consider  whether 
this  identification  a)  results  from  a single  qualification,  whether  direct  or  indirect  (for  example, 
someone  saying  that  the  character  is  a combatant);  b)  results  from  a reiterated  direct  or  indirect 
qualification;  c)  is  deduced  from  the  mention  of  a single  virtual  action  (a  projected  fight);  d) 
is  deduced  from  the  mention  of  a reiterated  virtual  action  (various  projected  fights);  e)  can  be 
deduced  from  the  mention  of  a single  functional  action  (participation  in  a fight);  f)  can  be 
deduced  from  the  mention  of  a reiterated  functional  act  (participation  in  various  fights)  (134). 

3 Jauss’s  chart  of  models  of  identification  contains  detailed  indications  of  the  behavioral 
norms  considered  progressive  or  regressive  in  each  of  the  modes  he  analyzes. 

4 The  concept  of  “faction”  coined  by  Gerard  Genette  to  refer  to  nonfictional  narrative  is 
not  free  from  problems  or  immune  to  criticism,  as  Genette  himself  indicates,  recognizing  that 
fiction  “also  consists  in  the  linking  of  facts”;  the  neologism  “faction”  offers,  however,  a way  to 
avoid  “defaulting  systematically  to  negative  locutions  (non-fiction,  non-fictional)  that  reflect  and 
perpetuate  the  supremacy  of  fictional  literature,  which  is  precisely  what  I intended  to  question” 
(Genette  66). 

5 I carried  out  this  small  study  during  the  time  I served  as  the  ombudsman  of  the  Diario 
de  Noticias.  The  motivation  for  the  study  came  from  reading  the  mini-biography  of  a candidate 
running  for  his  second  term  as  a mayor,  which,  while  engaging  intensely  in  pseudo-psychological 
analysis,  did  not  offer  the  reader  basic  data  that  would  be  mandatory  in  any  curriculum  vitae, 
such  as  work  experience  and  educational  history. 

6 The  data  pertaining  to  Dan  Quayle  were  disseminated  in  1989  by  Jeffrey  Rothfeder  writ- 
ing in  Business  Week  (Husselbee  143). 
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7 This  case  took  place  during  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork’s  U.S.  Supreme  Court  nomination 
hearings  in  1987.  The  journalist  was  Michael  Dolan  of  the  weekly  City  Paper  (Husselbee  145). 

8 The  Video  Privacy  Protection  Act,  approved  in  1988  in  response  to  Judge  Bork’s  case, 
prohibits  the  disclosure  of  information  regarding  video  rentals,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
client  or  under  legal  order. 

9 The  investigation  in  this  case,  published  in  the  Boston  Globe  in  1993,  was  consented  to  in 
advance  by  the  subject,  basketball  player  M.  L.  Carr  (Husselbee  146). 

10  This  formulation,  a particularly  happy  one  in  my  view,  was  based  by  Deni  Elliott  on  an 
interview  with  Professor  George  Reedy. 

11  With  regard  to  journalistic  authenticity,  Daniel  Cornu  writes  that  “on  the  horizon  of 
narration  [.  . .],  authenticity  occupies  [.  . .]  a place  analogous  to  those  occupied  by  objectivity 
and  impartiality  in,  respectively,  the  observation  and  the  interpretation  of  current  events”  (403). 
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Miguel  Tamen 


1. 

The  German  poet  Heinrich  Heine  wrote  a famous  poem  that  begins  as  some- 
thing like  “Denk  ich  an  Deutschland  in  der  Nacht”  (When  I think  of  Ger- 
many, at  night).  His  attitude,  more  than  his  poem,  describes  well  my  predica- 
ment and  my  topic.  I say  his  attitude,  not  his  poem,  because  the  poem  talks 
about  Germany  and  about  what,  according  to  Heine,  Germany  is.  I will  have 
a few  things  to  say  about  what  I think  his  attitude  is  later  on.  However,  I have 
almost  nothing  to  say  about  the  poem  or,  rather,  about  what  countries  are. 
Allow  me  then  to  briefly  get  it  off  my  chest. 

I am  not  a believer  in  any  kind  of  profession  of  faith  in  a country’s  identity, 
certainly  not  in  my  own.  Nor  do  I think  that  by  telling  you  who  I really  am  I 
might  save  myself  the  embarrassment  of  further  justifying  my  claims.  Telling 
who  you  really  are  is  telling  who  you  think  you  are,  and  what  you  think  is  only 
what  you  think.  Identity-talk  is  like  wearing  some  kind  of  baseball  cap  or  local 
costume  and  then  imagining  that  similar  caps  correspond  to  similar  thoughts, 
desires,  and  beliefs.  People  who  talk  in  this  way  think,  by  implication,  that 
only  those  who  wear  similar  caps  are  capable  of  understanding  whatever  they 
do  or  think.  The  only  demeanor  that  seems  appropriate  to  them  is  a form  of 
diffuse  ethnological  admiration  for  everyone  else  that  does  not  require  any 
kind  of  commitment:  it  costs  nothing  and  brings  nothing  in  return. 

I am  puzzled  by  decorous  agnosticism.  Having  opinions  about  caps,  cos- 
tumes, or  neighbors  does  not  amount  to  genocide  proper.  My  reservations 
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concerning  cannibalism,  root-beer  drinking,  and  single-child  policies  do  not 
translate  in  any  wish  to  physically  eradicate  those  who  support  such  practices. 
I simply  think  that  they  are  all  ideas  with  grievous  consequences,  ideas  that 
should  be  averted  and  fought,  though  not  through  genocide.  Genocide  is  a 
very  bad  idea  indeed,  one  of  the  worst. 

There,  I’ve  said  it.  And  now  to  business.  My  talk  has  four  parts:  the  first  is 
rarefied,  but  short;  the  second  is  in  a friendlier  vein;  in  the  third,  an  argument 
on  translation  will  be  presented  by  way  of  an  example;  and  the  last  part  is,  as 
you  would  expect,  a conclusion  to  that  argument. 

Let  us  begin  by  going  back  to  the  Heine  attitude.  His  attitude  is  similar  to 
a variety  of  free  association.  It  is  as  if  he  were  saying  that  thinking  of  Germany 
reminded  him  of  something,  and  this  reminded  him  of  something  else,  and 
that  reminded  him  of  yet  another  thing.  I do  think  that  free  associations  are 
the  most  adequate  avenue  to  pursue  the  vexed  question  of  national  literatures. 
The  attitude  I oppose  is  a fanciful  form  of  deduction  wherein  from  a general 
description  of  a national  essence  one  feels  entitled  to  derive  particular  descrip- 
tions of  several  articles  that  allegedly  fall  under  that  general  description. 

The  opposite  of  Heine’s  attitude  we  recognize  in  the  early  days  of  literary 
Romanticism,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  literature  proper.  In  more 
than  one  respect  Romanticism  is  alive  and  well.  I am  of  course  referring  to 
the  tendency  to  trust  some  general  description  of  the  customs  of  a particular 
tribe  as  a way  of  figuring  out  true  descriptions  of  particular  customs  of  that 
tribe.  We  say  things  like:  “Given  that  the  Portuguese  are  P,  and  given  that  Mr. 
X is  Portuguese,  Mr.  X is  P.”  Literary  people  have  a particular  fondness  for 
this  kind  of  inference  and  for  the  accompanying  premise.  The  reason  why  I 
think  the  tendency  is  regrettable  has  less  to  do  with  the  dubious  inferences 
drawn  from  those  premises  than  with  their  allegedly  apodictic  nature.  In  fact, 
I believe  there  has  never  been  anything  like  a general  consensus  about  any  of 
these  premises  and  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  those  general  descriptions  are  up  for 
grabs  at  all  times.  All  things  considered,  the  tribal  disputes  of  the  Portuguese 
show  no  signs  of  having  reached  an  end.  In  general,  in  tribe-descriptions,  the 
premises  are  always  the  magnified  version  of  particular  descriptions  of  local- 
ized customs.  A great  anthropologist  such  as  Claude  Levi-Strauss  could  never 
have  come  up  with  a general  theory  about  the  opposition  between  the  raw  and 
the  cooked  had  he  not  described  the  antics  of  the  Bororo.  A great  literary  critic 
such  as  William  Empson  could  not  have  come  up  with  a general  theory  about 
the  pastoral  had  he  not  described  the  antics  of  Karl  Marx  and  Lewis  Carroll. 
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What  I am  claiming  is  thus  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a literature,  or  a 
culture,  but  rather  descriptions  that,  no  matter  how  they  present  themselves, 
are  descriptions  of  literatures  and  cultures  according,  or  in  constant  reference, 
to  what  counts  as  a particular  instance  of  what  is  being  described.  This  is  why 
some  people,  when  they  think  of  Virginia  Woolf,  the  Alamo,  or  Buenos  Aires, 
immediately  dream  up  a whole  world.  I have  no  quarrel  with  that.  My  quarrel 
is  with  imagining  that,  at  night,  when  we  think  of  things  (say  Germany,  Por- 
tugal, or  nothing  in  particular),  we  think  of  things  as-they-really  are,  forget- 
ting that  such  imaginations  always  originate  in  particulars.  This  is  especially 
important  in  the  case  of  art,  since  everything  we  can  say  about  poems,  plays, 
novels,  paintings,  buildings,  and  music,  is  the  example , that  is,  the  descrip- 
tion, of  at  least  one  particular  poem,  play,  novel,  painting,  building,  or  musi- 
cal piece.  I also  think  this  applies  to  political  science,  moral  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  of  other  people. 

There  are  however  many  people  who  believe  that  their  dreams  are  more 
than  wishes  they  wish  to  come  true.  These  people  tend  to  believe  that  poems 
are  the  tokens  or  examples  of  their  own  true  descriptions.  It  comes  easy  to 
them  to  devise  complete  theories  of  art  without  actually  having  seen  a single 
artwork.  They  have  only  to  deduce  the  properties  of  the  particulars  from  the 
general  description  of  an  essence,  that  is,  to  extract  a description  of  any  given 
painting  or  poem  from  the  general  ideas  they  have  about  painting  or  poetry. 
They  can  thus  in  principle  find  the  same  great  laws  of  history  at  work  in 
a Klee  watercolor  and  in  a dogs-playing-poker  print.  This  is  why  when  we 
think  about  general  things  at  night  what  we  really  are  doing  is  thinking  about 
many  sorts  of  particular  articles  that  we  patiently  weave  together. 

Allow  me  to  interject  a personal  anecdote.  A few  years  ago,  when  I was  in 
the  process  of  collecting  a number  of  essays  that  I had  written  about  Portu- 
guese writers  and  poets,  I thought  about  the  process  of  weaving  together  those 
articles  and  ended  up  calling  that  book  (in  Portuguese),  Portuguese  Articles. 
There  were  then  two  main  objections  to  the  title:  the  first  was  that,  given  the 
idiosyncratic  nature  of  the  choices,  they  would  never  amount  to  more  than 
my  own  private  Portugal,  and  so  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  general  interest. 
The  second,  that  by  calling  them  Portuguese  articles  I was  contradicting  myself, 
since  I would  be  assuming  that  they  already  had  something  non-idiosyncratic 
in  common,  namely  their  being  Portuguese,  whatever  that  could  mean. 

The  first  objection  can  be  countered  by  remarking  that  however  idiosyn- 
cratic, and  even  wrong,  my  choices,  by  having  become  public,  immediately 
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became  part  of  a larger  debate.  They  might  have  originated  in  some  very 
private  spasms,  but  when  they  were  disputed  they  became  claims,  and  so,  to 
all  relevant  purpose,  they  were  never  less  than  public.  “Public”  does  not  mean 
universal:  it  just  means  candidate  to  rational.  As  the  spastic  becomes  heuristic, 
so  the  private  becomes  public.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  necessarily  private 
about  my  ideas  being  my  own.  That’s  how  it  is  with  ideas. 

The  second  objection  has  to  be  met  in  a different  way,  not  by  remarking 
that  certain  assumptions  are  contradicted  by  everything  we  do  and  how  we 
think,  but  by  suggesting  that  labels  such  as  “Portuguese”  have  several  usages, 
not  all  of  them  objectionable.  A Portuguese  writer,  in  what  for  me  is  the 
unobjectionable  sense  of  the  term,  is  someone  whose  works  I can  find  in  a 
particular  section  of  a library  or  bookstore,  rather  than  someone  who  shares 
with  his  fellow  Portuguese  writers  the  benefits  of  some  historical  fluid,  cer- 
tain psychological  dispositions,  or  even  a language.  In  fact,  by  “Portuguese 
writer”  I don’t  always  mean  to  refer  to  a writer  who  writes  in  Portuguese. 
Some  of  my  favorite  Portuguese  writers  have  written  in  Spanish,  and  quite 
a few  were  not  born  in  Portugal  (indeed  it  is  debatable  whether  there  was 
anything  like  Portugal  at  the  time  some  of  them  were  born).  And  just  like 
Galician-Portuguese  was  the  language  for  Alfonso  El  Sabio  and  for  his  Can- 
tigas  de  Santa  Maria , so  Castilian  played  an  important  role  in  the  works  of, 
e.g.,  Gil  Vicente,  Camoes,  and  D.  Francisco  Manuel.  It  is  telling  that  the 
first  major  commentary  on  The  Lusiads , and  in  many  senses  the  greatest,  was 
written  in  Spanish  and  published  in  Madrid,  in  1639,  by  a Portuguese  writer 
(Manuel  de  Faria  e Sousa).  And  I can  conceive  of  no  serious  examination  of 
Peninsular  and  Latin-American  Baroque  that  is  not  bilingual,  or  of  any  Isabel 
Allende  novel  that  is  not  in  English. 

I don’t  mean  by  this  that  a language,  in  the  linguists’  sense  of  “language” 
cannot  be  a criterion:  it  sometimes  can.  This  is  probably  why  it  sounds  funnier 
to  call  Conrad  a Polish  writer  than  to  call  Beckett  an  Irish  writer.  And,  since 
we’re  talking  about  Beckett,  wasn’t  he  also  a French  writer?  In  the  linguists’ 
sense  of  “language,”  what  we  call  literature  is  not  made  of  language.  This  is  a 
claim  I will  not  develop  here.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that,  when  we  talk  about 
Dante’s  language,  or  Ashbery’s  language,  we  do  not  mean  late  medieval  Tus- 
can dialect,  or  contemporary  American  English.  We  mean  quirky  Ashberic,  or 
recognizable  Dantic.  And  this,  I submit,  is  again  the  structure  of  our  nightly 
dreams,  where  the  particularity  of  the  thought  is  the  context  for  the  theory: 
Italian-according-to-Dante,  English-according-to-Ashbery,  and  so  forth.  It 
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may  often  prove  useful  to  describe  Italian-according-to-Dante  in  reference  to 
Proven^al-according-to-Bertran  de  Born,  and  English-according-to-Ashbery 
according  to  Italian-according-to-Dante.  In  more  complicated  cases,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  useful  to  redescribe  a poem  is  itself  affected  by  the  poem 
which  it  purports  to  redescribe.  This  is  why  in  matters  of  literature  it  may 
help  to  know  many  things,  meaning  many  writers,  but  also  why  so  many 
Dante  scholars  painfully  begin  to  write  like  Dante,  as  if  they  had  developed 
a limp  or  a rash. 

Our  knowledge  of  a writer,  however,  is  nothing  in  itself.  It  is  completely 
transitive,  in  the  sense  that  it  becomes  a tool  for  our  being  able  to  describe 
many  other  things,  writers  and  not.  In  fact,  I submit  that  the  consequence 
of  having  read  X is  not  a mental  episode  which  we  could  call  knowing-X, 
nor  a change  in  attitude  that  we  could  call  being-affected-by-X,  but  rather 
changes,  localized  or  global,  in  many  of  our  other  descriptions  and  beliefs, 
often  announced  by  references,  little  tricks,  and  analogies  that  we  can  trace 
back  to  X’s  works  in  the  context  of  various  kinds  of  justification. 

There  is  a form  of  anxiety  particular  to  literary  people  that  consists  in 
suspecting  literature  and  art  of  never  being  sufficiently  mundane,  and  so  in 
imagining  laborious  forms  of  causal  connection  between  aesthetic  events  and 
certain  ripples  in  the  world.  We  then  speak  of  imitation,  reflection,  and  super- 
structure. But  so  speaking  is  just  a consequence  of  fashioning  our  notion  of 
criticism  according  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin , rather  than  Pride  and  Prejudice.  In 
fact  the  only  available  test  for  the  importance  of  art  is  the  appeal  to  the  role 
of  art  and  to  particular  works  of  art  in  retrospective  justifications,  prospective 
imaginings,  and  every  kind  of  action,  including  daydreaming  and  the  very 
making  of  works  of  art.  When  I think  of  X at  night  certain  articles  come 
attached  to  my  thoughts,  and  some  of  them  I also  call  art. 

2. 

I should  at  this  point  say  something  about  my  use  of  the  word  “articles”  and 
so  what  I mean  by  the  phrase  “Portuguese  Articles.”  I use  the  word  “articles” 
in  a very  casual  way,  rather  like  “things”  than  like  “cultural  artifacts.”  I see 
however  little  point  in  speculating  about  the  notion  of  things,  and  less  even 
in  secreting  any  brilliant  doctrines  about  the  thingness  of  things.  My  use  of 
“articles”  suggests  an  old-fashioned  grocer-shop,  or  haberdasher,  an  ur-scene 
that  I think  is  apt  to  express  the  difficulties  of  a minor  literature  such  as 
Portuguese  literature  (I  don’t  have  any  fancy  theory  about  minor  literatures 
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either:  a minor  literature  is  a literature  with  a scarce  number  of  articles  avail- 
able— we  will  return  to  this  point).  Be  that  as  it  may,  I use  “articles”  as  in 
“goodies,”  not  as  in  “articles  of  faith.” 

The  Portuguese  who  talk  about  their  literature  like  to  complain  about  the 
fact  that  such  a widely  spoken  language  is  ignored  by  the  rest  of  the  literary 
world  and  in  fact  by  the  world  at  large.  In  support  of  the  first  claim  (that  the 
language  is  widely  spoken)  they  quote  figures  and  impressive  geographical 
and  linguistic  data.  Most  of  the  speakers  of  this  language,  however,  are  illiter- 
ate, and  most  of  the  rest  are  only  marginally  not  so.  It  is  true  that  some  people 
in  Malaysia  still  pray  in  Portuguese,  and  I understand  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  Brazilians.  There  appears  however  to  be  a disproportion  between  those 
figures  and  the  actual  number  of  readers,  books  sold,  and  so  on. 

Statistics  notwithstanding,  the  Portuguese  empire  is  still  very  much  thought 
to  be  a fact,  not  least  by  the  Portuguese.  The  purity  of  seventeenth-century  liter- 
ary diction  may  have  migrated  to  the  Portuguese  that  is  currently  spoken,  often 
as  a lingua  franca,  in  Angola,  the  open-vowel  Italianate  accent  of  late-medieval 
Portuguese  is  only  retained  in  Brazil,  and,  yes,  “tempura”  was  once  a bona  fide 
Portuguese  word  (though  not,  it  seems,  “arigato”).  No  matter:  even  unprovoked, 
the  Portuguese  like  to  quote  a prose  passage  by  Fernando  Pessoa,  one  of  their 
greatest  poets,  as  “My  fatherland  is  the  Portuguese  language”  and  amorously 
dwell  on  their  present  cultural  policy,  which  some  see  as  war  by  less  costly  means. 

Pessoa,  however,  had  a different  idea  of  cultural  policy  (and  indeed  of 
foreign  affairs),  at  least  judging  from  how  the  passage  proceeds.  The  passage 
in  fact  goes  on  in  a substantially  different  direction: 

It  wouldn’t  trouble  me  at  all  if  Portugal  were  invaded  or  occupied,  as  long  as  I was 
left  in  peace.  But  I hate  with  genuine  hatred,  with  the  only  hatred  I feel  [.  . .]  the 
badly  written  page  itself,  as  if  it  were  a person,  incorrect  syntax,  as  someone  who 
ought  to  be  flogged,  the  substitution  of  i for  y,  as  the  spit  that  directly  disgusts 
me,  independent  of  who  spat  it.  ( The  Book  of  Disquiet  259) 

I submit  that,  for  all  literary  purposes,  and  to  avoid  any  embarrassment, 
Portuguese  should  be  compared  not  with  Latin,  Spanish,  or  English,  but  with 
other  minor  literary  languages  such  as  Norwegian  (one  and  a half  export 
articles),  Danish  (two  and  a half),  and  Dutch  (half  an  article).  Such  a change 
in  attitude  would  make  it  less  surprising  that  the  rest  of  the  world  tends  to 
ignore  the  wonders  of  Portuguese  literature. 
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Indeed,  and  as  a reaction  to  the  situation,  Portuguese  literary  historiog- 
raphy has  promoted  the  reputation  of  a few  select  export  articles.  The  role 
of  translation,  not  as  a theoretical  problem  but  as  an  empirical  fact,  is  here 
crucial.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  from  advertising  articles  that  cannot  be 
easily  accessed.  So  when  someone  asks  me  about  the  articles  the  Portuguese 
have  in  store,  I tend  to  produce  as  evidence  those  that  were  translated,  Portu- 
guese export  articles.  Some  of  the  most  important  Portuguese  texts  have  been 
widely  translated.  There  is  now  in  English  an  adequate  selection  of  medieval 
poetry,  significant  anthologies  of  Pessoa,  Luis  de  Camoes’s  sixteenth-century 
epic  poem  The  Lusiads , collections  of  Camoes’s  other  poetry,  several  novels  by 
the  nineteenth-century  writer  E$a  de  Queiros,  some  samples  of  contemporary 
poetry,  and  a few  other  good  things.  And  yes,  a few  contemporary  novelists. 
Like  everywhere  else,  only  the  contemporary  novelists  sell. 

Not  every  translation  is  philologically  reliable,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
a bad  thing.  The  best  English  translation  of  The  Lusiads  was  made  in  1655 
by  Richard  Fanshawe  (a  sometime  secret  agent  who  also  translated  Guarini, 
Horace,  and  comedies  by  Mendoza).  However,  Fanshawe  knew  next  to  noth- 
ing of  the  language.  He  was  blessed  instead  with  a very  keen  ear  and,  I believe, 
a proto-  and  preternatural  Miltonic  sense  of  the  epic  poem.  It  matters  little 
that  many  stanzas  have  been  rendered  by  him  in  a plainly  wrong  way:  very 
often  the  Portuguese  for  “the  cat  is  on  the  mat”  appears  there  as  the  English 
for  “the  mat  is  on  the  cat.”  In  fact,  a consequence  that  follows  from  my  idea 
that  literature  is  not  made  of  language  is  the  notion  that  translation  is  not  a 
linguistic  problem  and  so  the  possibility  that  an  excellent  translation  can  be 
made  by  someone  who  knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  original  language.  Con- 
versely, many  acribious  translations  are  simply  off.  The  old  Penguin  transla- 
tion of  The  Lusiads  gets  most  words  right,  and  still  sounds  much  like  what  it 
is,  namely  the  English  prose  of  a Glasgow  don. 

Of  course  a nominal  export  article  is  not  ipso  facto  an  export  success.  And 
then,  not  every  translated  text  is  really  worth  reading.  Here  too,  translations 
can  be  much  better  than  the  original.  Perhaps  the  best-known  contemporary 
Portuguese  author  is  Jose  Saramago.  I’ve  heard  it  also  said  that  his  English 
translators  have  managed  to  produce  something  altogether  different  from 
the  original.  Not  being  familiar  with  either,  I wouldn’t  know.  Perhaps  the 
Saramago  translators  have  found  a recognizable  diction  that  has  made  him 
comparable  to  already  well-known  authors.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  his  works, 
not  his  language  that  have  been  made  comparable.  There  is  in  literature  such 
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a thing  as  what  was  known  as  the  international  style  in  architecture.  Most  of  the 
international  reading  public  consists  of  accidental  tourists,  people  who  like  to 
find  everywhere  the  comfort  of  the  things  to  which  they  are  better  used. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  not  every  text  I believe  needs  to  be 
translated  has  been.  This  poses  an  interesting  problem  that  is  not  merely  a liter- 
ary problem,  a problem  that  has  to  do  with  our  preferences  and  justifications. 
As  some  of  you  may  have  noticed,  I have  been  using  aesthetic  adjectives  and  gus- 
tative  pronouncements  rather  liberally,  but  have  been  providing  scarce  justifica- 
tion for  such  usages  and  pronouncements.  This  comfortable  position  suggests  a 
comparative  advantage  on  my  part.  Since  I happen  to  speak  the  languages  and 
since  it  is  assumed  that  I have  also  read  all  these  authors,  audiences,  politely  or 
enthusiastically,  tend  to  defer.  I fear  however  that  the  position  of  people  such  as 
I,  people  who  occasionally  advertise  Portuguese  articles,  would  often  appear  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  traveling  salesmen  of  sorts,  mystery-mongers  making  pro- 
paganda for  some  secret  formula.  In  the  comfort  of  my  own  position  I describe 
to  various  audiences  wonderful  aesthetic  tricks  performed  by  remote  natives, 
tricks  that  I know  in  advance  can  only  be  taken  on  trust,  and  to  whose  descrip- 
tions I can  at  each  time  add  brilliant  new  insinuations  of  my  own.  In  short,  I 
feel  like  I am  almost  ever  adding  linguistic  insult  to  literary  criticism. 

And  still  I often  feel  compelled  to  talk  about  poems  and  novels  that  none 
of  my  interlocutors  has  read,  and,  more  to  the  point,  could  not  have  read.  Not 
always  do  I do  this  out  of  vanity,  and  yet  I do  not  think  that  what  I do  is  just 
like  those  endless  slide-shows  of  exotic  vistas  that  freshly  arrived  tourists  used 
to  inflict  on  comparative  strangers.  The  fact  is  that  I sometimes  need  to  explain 
that  certain  unavailable  articles  are  useful  for  establishing  intelligible  connec- 
tions between  available  articles.  At  times  a paraphrase  will  be  enough.  Other 
times,  a tortuous,  improvised  translation  is  required.  In  emergency  situations  I 
have  been  known  to  commit  translation  myself.  Translation  however  is  neither 
a legal  right  nor  a moral  duty,  is  not  the  linguistic  equivalent  of  a sentence  on  a 
human  rights  case  or  on  a trade  dispute  by  an  international  organization.  It  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  many  things  we  do  to  explain  things,  suggest  connections, 
justify  actions,  and  so  forth.  It  begins  in  one’s  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are,  rather  than  from  any  clear  notion  of  things  as  they  should  be. 

3. 

I will  now  give  a more  detailed  example  of  a predicament  which  appears  to 
require  various  measures  of  all  of  the  remedies  above,  essentially  several  kinds 
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of  paraphrase  and  translation.  In  order  to  do  it,  I shall  produce  a compact  ver- 
sion of  an  episode  in  Portuguese  literature  before  your  very  eyes. 

You  will  remember  Harold  Bloom’s  well-known  ideas  about  what  he  called 
the  anxiety  of  influence.  These  are  ultimately  ideas  about  the  role  of  Shake- 
speare in  the  canon  of  English-speaking  poetry.  However,  he  also  suggests  that 
his  own  ideas  are  ideas  about  poetry  in  general.  As  I said  earlier  apropos  Levi- 
Strauss  and  Empson,  I believe  that  general  ideas  about  poetry  are  consequences 
of  a certain  kind  of  concentrated  attention  paid  to  a small  number  of  particu- 
lars. In  Bloom’s  case,  these  particulars  are  a number  of  English-speaking  poets 
such  as  Milton,  Blake,  Shelley  and,  of  course,  Shakespeare. 

A student  of  other  literatures  that  has  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Bloom’s  pow- 
erful arguments  can  be  tempted  to  play  the  game  of  finding  the  equivalent 
to  Bloom’s  Shakespeare  in  his  or  her  own  literature  of  choice.  As  it  happens, 
Portuguese  literature,  unlike  Spanish  or  French  literature,  has  the  one  perfect 
suspect:  Luis  de  Camoes.  The  reason  for  this  is  rather  prosaic  and  well-known: 
there  was  no  Portuguese  Siglo  de  Oro.  Conversely,  in  Spain,  the  game  of  choos- 
ing between,  say,  Cervantes,  Quevedo,  and  Saint  Teresa  causes  little  commotion 
among  seasoned  literary  historians  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  in 
that  region  no  one  obvious  candidate  for  the  role  of  ersatz  Shakespeare. 

Ever  since  his  major  poem,  The  Lusiads , was  published  in  1572,  the  dam- 
age done  by  Camoes  to  all  of  those  Bloom  would  have  called  his  ephebes  has 
been  massive.  And  the  first,  posthumous,  1595  edition  of  his  Rhymes  only 
compounded  the  damage.  There  was  a long-lasting  outbreak  of  lesser  epic 
poetry  and  the  poetic  diction  of  the  following  two  hundred  years  remained 
heavily  indebted  to  Camoes.  This  is  all  part  of  the  standard  historiographic 
lore,  and  falls  under  a less  outrageous  notion  of  influence,  and  one  that  is  not 
of  Bloom’s  concern. 

More  interesting  however  is  the  history  of  the  reaction  to  Camoes,  to 
which  (to  use  again  Bloom’s  terminology)  every  strong  poet  in  the  language 
has  contributed  in  some  way.  Fernando  Pessoa,  in  his  very  first  published  text, 
a series  of  journal  articles  that  appeared  in  1912  on  “The  New  Portuguese 
Poetry  Considered  from  a Sociological  Viewpoint,”  while  apparently  bowing 
to  Camoes,  announces  the  imminent  coming  of  a “supra-Camoes”  (this  is  the 
exact  term  he  used),  of  a poet  who  will  finally  “cause  the  hitherto  prominent 
figure  of  Camoes  to  recede  into  the  background”  ( Critica  16).2  This  has  been 
interpreted  first  as  a display  of  inordinate  cheek  by  a twenty-four-year-old 
unpublished  poet,  and  later  as  an  unabashed  self-description. 
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The  story  however  becomes  more  complicated.  One  reason  is  that  Pes- 
soa  was  also  reacting  in  those  articles  against  a series  of  other  poets,  namely 
against  the  other  strong  poet  of  his  generation,  Teixeira  de  Pascoaes,  not  by 
chance  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  Pessoa  was  putting  himself  forth  as 
the  sole  heir  and  sole  slayer  to  Camoes.  The  acerbic  backhanded  compliment 
he  pays  to  Pascoaes  (“what  was  given  to  him  by  the  faith  and  the  intuition 
of  the  mystics  will  now  our  reasoning  mathematically  confirm”  [15])  should 
be  understood  in  this  light.  The  compliment  has  moreover  proved  an  effec- 
tive curse,  and  Pascoaes  remains  almost  forgotten  and  untranslated  (he  was 
translated  into  Dutch,  Magyar,  and  German  but  most  of  these  translations  are 
no  longer  in  print).  To  be  sure,  a sense  of  the  threat  Pessoa  anticipated  from 
Pascoaes  can  only  be  acquired  through  careful  consideration  of  his  work,  as 
well  as  through  a notion  of  the  relative  strength  of  these  poets  in  1912.  Pes- 
soa was  the  clear  underdog:  Pascoaes  had  scores  of  disciples,  friends  in  high 
places,  and  an  influential  journal.  How  is  one  to  convey  all  this?  And  how  is 
one  to  suggest  that  a given  article  has  disappeared  when  it  no  longer  is  avail- 
able as  an  example?  The  answer  is:  critical  paraphrase  and  imperfect  analogy. 
In  short,  as  the  Heine  poem  recommends,  free  association. 

Pascoaes  was  not  Pessoa’s  only  target.  In  the  previous  generation,  three 
equally  strong,  and,  like  Pessoa,  essentially  posthumous,  poets,  have  deter- 
mined in  more  than  one  sense  some  of  the  best  parts  of  Pessoa’s  oeuvre:  I 
mean  Cesario  Verde,  Antonio  Nobre,  and  Camilo  Pessanha.  One  of  them, 
Cesario  Verde,  had  been  the  author  of  a long  poem  often  referred  to  by  Pes- 
soa, where,  as  a virtually  unpublished  twenty-five-year-old  poet,  he  decides 
to  settle  his  score  with  no  less  than  Camoes.  Critics  see  in  this  poem  a mere 
consequence  of  certain  changes  in  poetic  diction  brought  forth  by  Baudelaire. 
It  is  indeed  an  urban  poem,  which,  like  much  of  Baudelaire’s  great  poetry, 
combines  bile  and  alexandrines.  Its  title  is  however  oddly  ambitious  and  cer- 
tainly un-Baudelairean:  “The  Sentiment  of  a Westerner.”  And  the  poem  was 
first  published  (to  no  great  success)  in  a collection  dedicated  to  Camoes,  in 
1880,  for  the  tricentennial  commemorations  of  his  death  in  1580. 

The  year  1880  was  a decisive  one  for  Portuguese  literature,  not  because 
anything  important  (with  the  exception  of  the  Verde  poem)  was  published  in 
that  year  but  because  it  was  the  year  in  which  Portuguese  literature  as  a topic 
of  conversation  was  first  given  any  local  exposure.  The  notion  of  a Portuguese 
literature,  like  the  notion  of  any  other  national  literature,  was  very  much 
the  product  of  the  literary  history  secreted  by  universities  and  newspapers, 
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which  had  always  insisted  that  the  spirit  of  a nation  had  a history  that  rhymed 
with  more  sublunary  events.  The  nuptials  of  infrastructure  and  superstructure 
were  in  this  case  conducted  by  the  squad-commander  of  Portuguese  literary 
history  (who  many  years  later  became  the  head  of  the  provisional  government 
of  the  Portuguese  Republic),  and  the  lights  of  the  Lusitanian  literary  firma- 
ment (not  one  of  which  is  still  remembered  let  alone  read)  duly  paid  cult  to 
a brand  new,  immoderately  sized,  statue  of  Camoes,  the  poet,  who  became 
then,  if  posthumously,  the  founding  father  of  the  country  and  the  picturesque 
inspirer  of  a national  holiday. 

Cesario  Verdes  “The  Sentiment  of  a Westerner”  is  the  crucial  poem  of  the 
Portuguese  nineteenth  century,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  is  not  widely  available  (it 
has  been  twice  translated  into  Spanish,  once  into  Italian  and,  only  very  recently, 
into  English).3  Those  who  don’t  know  the  language  or  who  haven’t  read  the 
poem  will  have  to  take  my  word  for  it.  More  importantly,  it  is  indeed  a poem 
about  a melancholy  flaneur , though  one  who,  in  the  course  of  his  errands, 
comes  across  no  less  than  the  very  statue  of  Camoes  (we  would  hardly  imagine 
a Baudelairean  flAneur  coming  across  a statue  of  Ronsard).  The  statue  shows 
up  in  a square,  surrounded  by  pepper-shrubs,  and  Verde  clearly  emphasizes 
the  difference  in  size  between  the  statue  (and  thus  Camoes)  and  its  immediate 
surroundings.  Even  as  a dead  poet,  even  as  the  statue  of  a dead  poet,  Camoes 
appears  to  be  bigger  than  anything  and,  certainly,  bigger  than  life.  The  allusion 
to  Camoes  is,  to  be  sure,  periphrastic:  he  is  described  as  “an  epic  poet,”  not  as 
Lufs  de  Camoes.  Still,  as  it  very  often  happens,  the  statue  is  also  personified.  As 
Cesario  puts  it,  the  epic  poet  “ascends.”  So  far  so  good:  this  is  the  stuff  classic 
triumphs  are  made  of.  By  such  means  a dead  poet  often  becomes  tractable. 

You  will  have  remarked  that  so  far  I have  managed  to  describe  pretty  much 
what  I believe  is  going  on  in  these  lines  without  any  meddling  in  the  com- 
plexities of  the  original  language.  And,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  if  most  of  you 
were  to  be  native  speakers  of  the  original  language  of  the  poem,  that  wouldn’t 
have  made  you  any  fitter  to  understand  such  complications  or  any  less  grate- 
ful for  having  been  spared  them.  No  one  should  be  required  to  remember  any 
poem,  and  so,  once  more,  those  who  don’t  will  have  to  trust  those  who  say 
they  do.  The  trick  usually  works.  The  blending  of  my  paraphrases  and  your 
trust  has  just  produced  a classic  scene  of  triumph,  and  one  which  moreover 
is  fully  congruent  with  the  context  of  the  homage  to  Camoes,  the  context  of 
the  special  issue  of  the  newspaper  where  the  poem  was  originally  published 
(incidentally,  the  poem  was  dedicated  to  another  poet,  and  a live  one  at  that, 
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but  let’s  not  complicate  things  any  further).  I should  however  add  that  I agree 
with  everything  / have  said  about  the  poem  so  far,  and  so  I am  not  deliber- 
ately feeding  you  any  false  paraphrase.  More  important,  and  as  far  as  I know, 
no  critic  in  more  than  a century  has  disagreed  with  what  I have  been  saying 
about  the  passage  so  far.  I will  even  risk  a translation  of  the  full  line: 

An  epic  poet  of  yore  ascends,  from  a pillar! 

This  translation  adds  several  details  that  I haven’t  mentioned  yet:  the  first 
is  the  unequivocal  reference  to  the  statue  by  means  of  its  plinth,  described 
as  a “pillar”;  the  second  is  the  exclamation  mark  at  the  end,  the  special  form 
of  emphasis  that  is  used  in  Portuguese  very  much  like  in  English.  There  is 
however  one  third  detail  that  requires  more  attention.  I am  referring  to  the 
comma,  which  breaks  both  line  and  proposition  in  two  pieces.  Translated 
as  it  was,  the  line  appears  to  do  justice  to  the  comma  though  the  comma 
may  seem  a little  excessive  relative  to  the  proposition  that  follows.  As  very 
often  happens,  translation,  like  any  paraphrase,  dies  at  the  hands  of  preposi- 
tion, and  here,  actually,  what  is  being  asserted,  the  proposition,  follows  the 
same  unfortunate  path.  To  make  my  English  translation  sound  idiomatic  or 
natural  (those  much- favored  words)  I used  the  preposition  “from.”  In  most 
Romance  languages,  as  in  real  life,  one  ascends  from  somewhere  and  to  or 
towards  somewhere.  In  this  at  least  both  English  and  Portuguese  appear  to 
follow  the  semantics  of  Latin  prepositions. 

As  it  happens  the  line  says  something  else.  The  difference  is  so  inconspicu- 
ous that  it  has  eluded  the  attention  of  the  so-called  native  speakers  (which 
suggests  again  that  the  natives  are  not  always  to  be  trusted).  And,  interestingly 
enough,  given  the  shared  semantics  of  prepositions,  it  can  be  easily  translated 
into  English.  Cesario  wrote: 

Um  epico  d’outrora  ascende,  num  pilar! 

The  crucial  word  here  is  “num,”  the  contraction  of  a preposition  and  an 
indefinite  article  (or  perhaps  a numeral).  The  preposition  is,  in  Portuguese, 
“em,”  and  the  article  is  “um.”  The  contraction  of  “em”  and  “um”  is  “num.” 
As  it  turns  out,  the  best  way  to  attempt  to  explain  my  point  about  “num”  to 
native  speakers  is  not  to  appeal  to  their  native  linguistic  intuitions.  An  obvi- 
ous alternative  would  be  to  try  to  translate  the  line  into  a language  most  of 
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them  would  more  or  less  know.  A few  years  ago  this  would  have  been  French. 
Now  it  is  English.  Both  “em”  and  “urn”  have  Latin  roots,  respectively  “in”  and 
“unus.”  English  has  “in”  and  “one.”  We  will  forget  the  hesitation  between  arti- 
cle and  numeral,  in  English  “a”  and  “one.”  What  remains  is  the  preposition 
“em”  which,  in  English  is,  uncontroversially,  “in.”  Follows  that  the  translation 
of  the  line  would  become 

An  epic  poet  of  yore  ascends,  in  a pillar! 

Now  unlike  Portuguese,  the  prepositional  system  of  English  allows  for  a 
marked  semantic  difference  between  “in”  and  “on.”  A common  mistake  foreign- 
ers make,  certainly  a mistake  I often  make,  is  to  confuse  the  two.  As  translated 
above,  there  seems  to  be  something  semantically  incongruous  about  ascending 
“in  a pillar”:  not  from , not  even  on.  To  make  it  sound  more  natural  and  idiomatic 
I should  have  rendered  it  as,  if  not  “from  a pillar”  at  least  “on  a pillar.”4 

My  translation  instead  attempts  to  capture  a tension  that  exists  in  Por- 
tuguese and,  I suppose,  in  real  life  between  going  elsewhere  and  staying  put, 
and  does  so  at  the  cost  of  semantic  plausibility,  punctuation,  and  grammatical 
correctness.  It  is  significant  that  my  Google  translator  has  got  the  preposi- 
tion right  (if  little  else:  the  poem  is  announced  there  as  “The  Feeling  of  an 
Occidental  Person,”  by  Green  Cesario).  And  still  it  was  that,  or  at  any  rate 
what  the  preposition  “in”  expresses,  that  Cesario  Verde  wrote.  He  wrote  that 
the  statue  never  moves,  leaving  us,  instead  of  an  ascensional  triumph,  with  an 
aborted  take-off.  His  Camoes  never  quite  takes  off,  and  this,  I submit,  is  how 
Cesario  settles  his  score  with  Camoes.  Where  we  had  expected  a triumph,  the 
statue  of  Camoes  and  so  Camoes  himself  remain  very  much  a part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  this  world,  discrepant  but  essentially  contiguous  with  what  Cesario 
also  calls  “a  nondescript  public  square.” 

There  are  a few  other  instances  of  this  animus  in  the  poem,  which  we 
won’t  need  to  discuss.  My  purpose,  you  will  remember,  was  to  suggest  not 
that  translation  or  paraphrase  are  impossible  (the  silliest  of  suggestions)  but 
that  they  often  are  neither  necessary  nor  sufficient.  And  to  demonstrate  my 
claim  I used  every  weapon  I could  muster,  including  non-grammatical  con- 
structions, partial  successive  translations,  loose  and  strict  paraphrases,  and 
all  sorts  of  analogies.  In  doing  so  I also  suggested  that  there  is  no  meaning 
independent  from  our  attempts  to  get  our  various  points  across,  that  is,  that 
meaning,  just  like  truth,  is  a property  of  statements,  not  of  poems. 
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4. 

We  react  in  various  ways  to  such  accumulations  of  mishaps  and  indeed  to  the 
idea  that  the  search  for  exact  descriptions  is  tied  to  a number  of  imperfect  and 
awkward  processes,  certainly  as  imperfect  and  awkward  as  the  kind  of  animal 
we  all  are.  We  tend  indeed  to  act  like  people  without  absolute  pitch  trying  to 
tune  a stringed  instrument,  that  is,  we  go  about  these  things  by  trial  and  error. 
Trial-and-error  as  a way  of  life,  however,  doesn’t  seem  to  have  many  followers 
in  the  humanities.  In  the  case  of  small-article  literature,  people  much  rather 
prefer  apologizing  for  mistakes  made  by  someone  else,  and  some  would  even 
enjoy  the  humbling.  Quite  a few  people,  indeed,  earn  a comfortable  living 
out  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  a number  of  articles  are  simply  not  there,  and 
that  they  are  among  the  very  few  who  can  have  direct  access  to  those  articles 
or  can  capture  their  ethereal  vibrations.  They  often  shed  the  odd  crocodile 
tear,  usually  expressing  the  wish  that  all  their  interlocutors  would  know  the 
relevant  languages  (“one  can’t  read  Milton  without  knowing  Latin”;  “philoso- 
phy speaks  German”;  “oh  that  untranslatable  concept  of  mana\”).  As  it  turns 
out,  when  we  consider  those  who  do  know  the  relevant  languages  and  can  do 
nothing  with  the  unavailable  articles  (either  because  they  are  busy  listening 
to  what  no  one  else  can  hear,  or  promoting  their  language  among  the  gen- 
tiles, or,  more  frequently  even,  because  they  know  nothing  of  the  language 
they  know  so  well),  we  see  it  again  confirmed  how  non-necessary  linguistic 
instruction  is  to  the  teaching  of  literature.  By  “non-necessary”  I don’t  mean 
unnecessary,  that  is,  useless:  I mean  that  knowing  the  original  language  is  not 
a necessary  condition  (let  alone  a sufficient  one)  for  our  being  able  to  make 
something  with  the  relevant  literature.  And  of  course  the  sense  of  our  mis- 
fortunes is  always  relative  to  a particular  argument,  description,  situation,  or 
person.  I do  not  regret  that  in  general  there  are  unavailable  literary  articles,  but 
nor  would  I recommend  compulsory  instruction  in  the  relevant  languages.  If 
you  need  them,  you  will  learn  them.  It  is  enough  that  already  so  often  they 
are  learned  without  any  need. 

Will  there  be  any  less  cumbersome  and  more  elegant  ways  of  getting  our 
points  across  in  literary  matters?  An  alternative  model  of  literary  instruction 
was  once  suggested  by  novelist  Evelyn  Waugh  in  a short  story  entitled  “The 
Man  Who  Liked  Dickens.”  A white  man  is  saved  in  extremis  in  a remote 
jungle  by  an  older  white  man  who  lives  among  what  were  then  called  the 
natives.  When  he  recovers,  his  host  politely  asks  him  if  he  would  mind  read- 
ing Bleak  House  to  him  (a  black  man  educated  in  Guyana  used  to  read  things 
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to  him  but  he  had  died).  He  obliges.  “At  the  end  of  the  first  day  the  old  man 
said  ‘You  read  beautifully,  with  a far  better  accent  than  the  black  man.  And 
you  explain  better.  It  is  almost  as  if  my  father  were  here  again”’  ( The  Com- 
plete Stories  138).  They  go  on  reading  and  eventually  finish  the  book.  Follows 
Dombey  and  Son , and  then  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  The  reader  now  has  a “gloomy 
foreboding  of  permanent  exile”  (14 1).  He  eventually  confronts  his  rescuer 
and  demands  to  be  released.  “‘But  my  friend,  what  is  keeping  you?  You  are 
under  no  restraint.  Go  when  you  like.’  ‘You  know  very  well  that  I can’t  get 
away  without  your  help.’  ‘In  that  case  you  must  humour  an  old  man.  Read 
me  another  chapter’”  (141).  The  reader  had  of  course  become  prisoner  of  the 
man  who  liked  Dickens  and  who,  as  he  tells  us  (136),  couldn’t  himself  read. 
The  story  ends  when  they  are  getting  ready  to  “read  Little  Dorrit  again”  since, 
the  host  says,  “There  are  passages  in  that  book  that  I can  never  hear  without 
the  temptation  to  weep”  (143). 

I would  stop  short  of  making  my  own  modest  proposal  coincide  fully  with 
such  somber  activities.  And  still,  whenever  required  to  tell  someone  all  sorts 
of  wonderful  things  about  unavailable  articles  (and  articles  can  be  unavailable 
for  many  reasons,  not  all  of  them  linguistic),  I feel  tempted  to  compare  the 
teacher  of  a minor  literature,  and  perhaps  every  literature  teacher,  to  someone 
in  the  position  of  the  man  who  liked  Dickens.  Students  are  hostages  for  a 
semester,  as  lecture  audiences  are  hostages  for  an  hour,  and  some  measure  of 
intellection  is  believed  to  stem  from  their  gloomy  forebodings  of  exile. 

The  teachers  in  the  audience  (and  indeed  the  audience)  need  not  worry. 
In  fact,  the  problem  of  teaching  and  talking  about  minor  literatures  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  problem  of  teaching  or  talking  about  literature,  which  in  turn 
is  no  different  from  teaching  and  talking  about  everything  else.  I mean  that 
there  are  many  small  differences  but  no  one  big  difference.  As  we  go  along,  we 
say  things  that  make  sense  relative  to  what  we  believe  our  audiences  already 
know  or  can  understand.  And  of  course  we  may  always  be  wrong,  namely 
about  what  we  believe  they  already  know  or  understand.  This  is  why  transla- 
tion, analogy,  and  comparison  play  such  an  important  role.  Comparison  is 
not  a methodological  peculiarity  of  literature  teaching,  let  alone  the  trade 
secret  of  that  discipline  unnecessarily  named  Comparative  Literature,  but 
rather  is  a basic  condition  of  understanding.  From  then  on,  a number  of  other 
factors  intervene.  In  fact,  due  to  several  reasons  including  sheer  luck,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  the  other  person  will  want  to  know  more,  and  will 
want  to  know  what  he  or  she  does  not  understand.  “Knowing  more”  is  a wish 
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that  can  be  satisfied  in  many  different  ways.  Sometimes,  though  not  always,  it 
may  include  the  learning  of  a new  language.  Usually,  though,  it  includes  more 
common  activities,  beliefs,  and  other  wishes:  buying  something,  taking  off, 
staying  put,  wanting  to  meet  someone,  changing  one’s  mind. 

At  this  point  we  must  part  ways  with  some  of  the  metaphors  I used  earlier, 
namely  the  blunt  description  of  the  literary  critic,  or  the  literature  teacher,  as 
a traveling-salesman  or  a mystery-monger.  There  is  nothing  cynical,  let  alone 
secretive,  about  talking  about  things  that  you  believe  are  important,  and  you 
should  never  have  to  apologize  for  believing  that  certain  things  are  good  for 
other  people,  at  least  not  in  advance.  And,  albeit  rarer  in  my  own  trade,  there 
is  no  evil  to  arguing  for  your  claims  and  in  doing  so  from  your  beliefs,  and  in 
using  many  sorts  of  procedures  to  achieve  that  purpose.  In  order  to  do  all  of 
the  above  we  need  not,  let  alone  should  we,  rely  on  the  comfort  afforded,  to 
use  a metaphor  from  economics,  by  exception  clauses,  most-favored-nation 
trade  status,  as  it  were,  applying  to  our  own  position  as  members  of  a special 
tribe  that  specializes  only  in  bona  fide  truths  about  themselves. 

You  may  have  recognized  in  this  a version  of  what  I said  at  the  beginning 
about  baseball  caps  and  local  costumes.  There  is  something  terribly  ironic 
about  such  outfits:  we  assume  they  will  protect  us  from  undesirable  questions 
and  unwarranted  comparisons,  we  assume  they  will  promote  automatic  iden- 
tification with  some  remote  substance  and  secure  full  employment  for  its  pas- 
tors, and  yet  we  often  end  up  preaching  to  audiences  where  everyone  seems  to 
be  wearing  a similar  cap.  Think  of  the  endless  international  conferences  about 
local  articles — and  think  of  the  endless  local  conferences  about  local  articles. 
All  this  is  a grim  caricature  of  a marketplace  of  ideas,  of  one  where  either  there 
are  only  producers,  or  where  every  producer  is  his  or  her  own  sole  customer. 
Imagine  if  you  happen  to  specialize  in  broccoli.  Granted,  not  always  will  our 
examples,  analogies,  and  arguments  work,  and  there  are  no  pre-set  criteria  for 
us  to  know  in  advance  whether  any  given  explanation  will  work.  Time  will  tell 
and,  crucially,  what  other  people  will  do  will  be  the  only  evidence  we  can  ever 
rely  upon.  In  matters  of  meaning,  by  which  I mean  in  matters  of  “getting” 
something,  nothing  can  ever  be  taken  for  granted,  though  much  has  to  be 
assumed.  But  just  because  we  may  occasionally  fail  at  it,  it  doesn’t  mean  that 
what  we  have  to  say  is  by  definition  useless  or  irrelevant. 

Elizabeth  Anscombe,  the  British  philosopher,  used  to  complain  that  mod- 
ern education  had  become  “a  permanent  concession  to  the  idiot.”  It  is  indeed 
often  so,  but  not  by  necessity.  Like  most  people  in  the  trade  I start  every 
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semester,  and  every  talk,  with  a kind  of  silent  propitiatory  ritual  addressed 
to  my  audiences:  “these  are  the  articles  I have  for  you;  I find  some  of  them 
really  important — and  I will  offer  reasons,  too.  The  rest  will  be  up  to  you.” 
A hopeful  version  of  this  prayer,  and  one  which  seems  fitter  as  a conclusion, 
is  the  remark  that  Saul  Bellow  used  to  address  his  students:  “I  do  the  lather, 
you  do  the  shaving.” 


Notes 

1 This  essay  was  often  delivered  as  a talk.  Its  original  shape  was  thus  openly  retained.  Some 
of  the  arguments  and  examples  (although  not  the  main  argument)  have  been  taken  from  Artigos 
portugueses  (Lisbon:  Assfrio  & Alvim,  2002).  Among  my  many  hosts,  from  whose  remarks  the 
text  now  published  has  benefited,  a special  place  must  be  given  to  Hans  Ulrich  Gumbrecht  and 
Antonio  M.  Feijo.  Among  non-hosts  that  place  belongs  to  Brett  Bourbon  and  to  the  late  M.  S. 
Louren^o. 

2 My  translation. 

3 By  Richard  Zenith,  as  “The  Sentiment  of  a Westerner.”  I am  grateful  to  Rosa  Maria  Mar- 
telo  for  having  called  my  attention  to  this  translation. 

4 Zenith  translates  the  line  as  “A  war-sized  monument  [. . .]  / Stands,  on  a pillar,  for  an  epic 
that  was!,”  using  the  more  idiomatic  preposition  and  eliminating  the  reference  to  ascension. 
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Discovery  as  Mediation:  Lufs  de  Camdes's  Account 
of  the  Portuguese  Arrival  in  India 


Estela  Vieira 


After  a long  and  arduous  journey  via  southern  Africa,  Vasco  da  Gamas  fleet 
finally  reaches  Calicut  in  Canto  VII  of  Lufs  Vaz  de  Camoes  s ten-canto  epic,  Os 
Lusiadas.  Canto  VII  begins:  “Ja  se  viam  chegadas  junto  a terra,  / Que  desejada 
ja  de  tantos  fora”  (VII.  1)  [“At  long  last,  they  were  nearing  the  land  / So  many 
others  before  had  longed  for”  (White  139)].  First  published  in  1372,  Portugal’s 
most  celebrated  late  Renaissance  epic  poem  immortalizes  the  1497-99  pio- 
neering voyage  that  initiated  the  maritime  trade  route  to  India.  Curiously,  the 
much  anticipated  first  encounter  the  Portuguese  have  with  the  subcontinent 
is  not  with  the  Indian  people,  but  with  a foreigner  far  from  his  homeland,  a 
Muslim  from  Morocco  named  Mon^aide,  or  Monsayeed  in  Landeg  Whites 
English  translation.  This  is  rather  anti-climactic  since  the  Portuguese  have  been 
encountering  Muslims  throughout  the  voyage,  and  for  centuries  had  been  in 
contact,  mostly  in  confrontation,  with  the  primarily  North  African  Arab  world. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  destination  they  have  for  so  long  desired,  and  that  always 
has  been  filled  with  mystery,  what  they  first  find  is  something  familiar.  Why, 
after  having  traveled  so  far,  should  they  meet  a well-known  neighbor?  Contrary 
to  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  other  Muslims  in  the  epic,  Monsayeed  is  presented 
positively,  as  a friend,  and  will  act  as  an  indispensable  ally  to  the  Portuguese  in 
Calicut.  By  taking  a closer  look  at  this  very  significant  figure  and  peculiar  set  of 
circumstances,  I hope  to  reveal  how  Camoes’s  narration  of  discovery  is  greatly 
invested  in  the  role  mediation  plays  in  the  emergence  of  knowledge. 
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Canto  VII  opens  with  a brief  interlude,  something  the  reader  often  finds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cantos,  where  the  narrator  criticizes  the  lack  of  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  most  European  Christian  states  to  fight  the  rise  of  Islam. 
He  condemns  Europe’s  greedy  attitudes  and  internal  feuds,  and  singles  out 
the  Portuguese  for  persevering  in  their  religious  crusade  against  the  Infidel: 
“Nao  faltaram  Cristaos  atrevimentos  / Nesta  pequena  casa  Lusitana”  (VII.  14) 
[“There  will  be  no  lack  of  Christian  daring  / In  this  little  house  of  Portugal” 
(White  14 1)].  Hence  the  fight  against  Islam,  which  is  an  important  compo- 
nent of  the  ideological  background  of  the  poem,  serves  as  a prelude  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  This  seems  out  of  place  since  Gama’s  fleet 
has  by  this  point  traveled  beyond  Arab-dominated  territory.  At  first  glance, 
then,  the  crusading  rhetoric  would  appear  improper  for  describing  a meeting 
between  Christians  and  Indians.  But  as  we  shall  see,  this  opening  perfectly 
frames  the  complex  encounter  that  for  Camoes  involves  a lot  more  than  just 
two  parties.  After  this  short  interruption  the  narrator  returns  to  the  moment 
when  India’s  coastline  is  spotted  by  the  Portuguese  fleet  and  gives  us  a brief 
overview  of  the  area’s  geography.  What  stands  out  the  most  in  these  descriptive 
stanzas  is  the  divisiveness  that  characterizes  the  topography  of  this  “terreno  mui 
grande  e assaz  famoso”  (VII.  17)  [“enormous,  celebrated  land”  (White  142)]. 
The  narrator  explains  that  it  is  ruled  by  different  kings  of  various  faiths,  and 
that  a great  range  “toda  Asia  discorre,  / Que  nomes  tao  diversos  vai  tomando  / 
Segundo  as  regioes  por  onde  corre”  (VII.  1 8)  [“divides  Asia,  / Bearing  different 
names  in  the  different  / Nations  which  lie  beneath  its  slopes”  (White  142)]. 
Feuding  peoples  of  different  cultures,  races,  and  religions  are  also  no  novelty 
in  the  epic’s  narrative.  The  Portuguese  are  coming  upon  a completely  new  and 
strange  place  and  yet  it  seems  there  is  no  surprise  awaiting  them:  they  have 
long  known  and  found  difference  and  religious  rivalry  throughout  their  trip. 
Because  the  narrator  maintains  a similar  tone  as  before  and  prepares  the  arrival 
in  this  way,  the  longed-for  conquest  does  not  then,  contrary  to  expectations, 
represent  a disruption  in  the  poem — nor  does  it  present  itself  as  a climax. 

Still,  the  first  encounter  the  Portuguese  have  on  Indian  soil  does  come  as 
a surprise  for  other  reasons.  As  is  customary  upon  reaching  new  territory,  the 
captain,  Vasco  da  Gama,  never  orders  his  ships  to  harbor;  instead,  one  of  his 
multilingual  messengers  is  first  sent  on  land  to  both  impart  and  obtain  infor- 
mation from  the  natives.  This  messenger,  himself  a go-between,  encounters  yet 
another  intermediary  figure,  Monsayeed.  Having  lived  in  Malabar  for  a long 
time,  the  Moroccan  nonetheless  recognizes  the  Portuguese  envoy  as  a neighbor: 
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Em  vendo  o mensajeiro,  com  jucundo 
Rosto,  como  quern  sabe  a lingua  Hispana, 

Lhe  disse:  “Quern  te  trouxe  a estoutro  mundo, 

Tao  longe  da  tua  patria  Lusitana?”  (VII. 25) 

Catching  sight  of  the  envoy,  he  exclaimed 
In  delight,  and  in  fluent  Castilian 
“Who  brought  you  to  this  other  world 
So  far  from  your  native  Portugal?”  (White  144) 

Monsayeed,  genuinely  glad  of  this  encounter,  is  astounded  to  hear  of  the 
immense  voyage  and  great  sufferings  undergone  at  sea  that  the  envoy  recounts 
to  him,  and  he  welcomes  the  Portuguese  messenger  to  rest  in  his  home: 

E que,  entanto  que  a nova  lhe  chegasse 
De  sua  estranha  vinda,  se  queria, 

Na  sua  pobre  casa  repousasse 
E do  manjar  da  terra  comeria; 

E,  despots  que  se  um  pouco  recreasse, 

Co  ele  pern  a armada  tornaria, 

Que  alegria  nao  pode  ser  tamanha 
Que  achar  gente  vezinha  em  terra  estranha.  (VI 1. 27) 

Meanwhile,  as  news  of  this  unique  arrival 
Was  conveyed  to  the  king,  he  was  welcome 
To  relax  in  his  home,  poor  though  it  was, 

And  sample  the  food  of  the  country; 

Then,  after  the  envoy  had  rested, 

He  would  return  with  him  to  the  ships, 

For  there  were  few  delights  so  salutary 
As  meeting  neighbours  in  a foreign  country.  (White  144) 

The  enthusiasm  between  the  Moroccan  and  the  Portuguese  is  quite 
pected,  but  as  Monsayeed  and/or  the  narrator  explain  above,  there  is 
ing  like  being  in  a foreign  place,  on  neutral  ground,  in  order  to  look 
neighbors  as  friends,  even  if  these  were  formerly  enemies.  The  narrator’s  voice 
is  superimposed  here  with  the  character’s  voice,  which  is  typical  of  Camoes’s 
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strategy  of  creating  multiple  voices  in  his  epic  and  generating  ambiguity  by 
mixing  direct  and  indirect  speech.  The  narrator  suggests,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a greater  tolerance  for  neighbors  and  our  familiarity  with  them  increases 
when  one  encounters  them  in  a distant  land.  We  know  of  course  that  this 
bonding  between  neighbors  didn’t  always  take  place  during  the  Age  of  Dis- 
covery. One  would  only  have  to  recall  Hans  Staden  and  his  experience  in  Bra- 
zil. When  captured  by  the  Tupinamba  in  1553,  the  German  Staden  begged 
a Frenchman  to  explain  to  the  indigenous  Indians  that  he  was  indeed  not 
Portuguese,  and  hence  not  an  enemy  but  his  neighbor  chose  not  to  defend 
him.  Camoes’s  representation  of  Monsayeed  as  the  friendly  neighbor  must 
also  be  understood  on  an  ironic  level,  which  contributes,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
the  author’s  complex  construction  or  reading  of  the  Portuguese’s  alleged  dis- 
covery of  India.  Without  hesitation  the  Portuguese  envoy  accepts  the  Moor’s 
invitation  and  an  unproblematic  and  emotional  bond  based  on  mutual  trust 
quickly  forms  between  the  neighbors: 

O Portugues  aceita  de  vontade 
O que  o ledo  Mon^aide  lhe  oferece; 

Como  se  longa  fora  ja  a amizade, 

Co  ele  come  e bebe  e lhe  obedece. 

Ambos  se  tornam  logo  da  cidade 
Pera  a frota,  que  o Mouro  bem  conhece. 

Sobem  a capitaina,  e toda  a gente 
Mon^aide  recebeu  benignamente.  (VII. 27-28) 

The  Portuguese  complied  readily 
With  all  the  smiling  Monsayeed  proposed; 

He  ate  and  drunk  and  followed  his  lead 
As  if  their  friendship  was  long-standing. 

Afterwards,  both  of  them  left  the  city 
For  the  fleet  Monsayeed  recognized, 

Visiting  the  flagship,  where  all  on  board 

Welcomed  the  Muslim  with  a friendly  word.  (White  144) 

This  pronounced  friendliness  astonishes  the  reader  who  throughout 
the  epic  has  witnessed  numerous  events  strained  by  betrayals  and  conflicts 
between  the  Portuguese  and  Muslim  traders  and  pilots.  The  geniality  between 
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the  Moroccan  and  Portuguese  envoys  carries  over  to  the  rest  of  the  mariners  as 
well.  While  the  cheerful  Monsayeed  gives  the  Portuguese  middleman  gener- 
ous hospitality,  he  in  turn  receives  a warm  reception  aboard  the  ships: 


O Capitao  o abra^a,  em  cabo  ledo, 
Ouvindo  clara  a lingua  de  Castela; 

Junto  de  si  o assenta  e,  pronto  e quedo, 
Pela  terra  pergunta  e cousas  dela.  (YII.29) 


The  captain  embraced  him,  overjoyed 
To  hear  clearly  the  accents  of  Castile; 

He  sat,  and  calmly  plied  him  with  questions 
About  India  and  all  its  ways.  (White  144) 

As  Monsayeed  tells  the  sailors  all  he  knows  about  the  history,  religion,  and 
social  and  political  systems  of  India,  the  narrator  compares  his  charms  to  those 
of  the  golden  flute  of  Orpheus.  Hence,  through  an  artistic  voice,  he  is  the  one 
that  introduces  the  Portuguese  to  the  subcontinent’s  cultural  specificity,  his- 
torical background,  and  material  wealth.  Portuguese  knowledge  of  India  is  thus 
Monsayeed’s  knowledge.  Despite  this  unexpected  amiability,  this  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  first  affable  encounter  that  the  Portuguese  sailors  experience  on  their 
trip.  In  Canto  II,  in  Malindi,  after  some  hostile  meetings  in  previous  stops  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  sultan  of  this  kingdom  greets  the  men  with  genu- 
ine tributes  and  sincere  promises:  “Lhe  manda  rogar  muito  que  safssem,  / Pern 
que  de  seus  Reinos  se  servissem”  (11.75)  [“He  welcomed  them  to  the  comforts 
of  the  shore;  / Everything  in  his  realm  was  theirs,  and  more”  (White  40)] . This 
welcoming  gesture  creates  a brief  cease-fire  in  the  poem  that  very  aptly  serves 
to  introduce  a long  flashback,  also  via  a different  narrative  voice.  Just  as  Aeneas 
relates  to  Dido  the  account  of  the  Trojan  War,  Vasco  da  Gama  narrates  to  the 
Sultan  of  Malindi  the  history  of  Portugal  beginning  with  the  country’s  founda- 
tion and  the  Reconquest  all  the  way  to  the  present  voyage.  Therefore,  the  sul- 
tan’s knowledge  of  Portugal  is  Gama’s  knowledge.  These  moments  of  reciprocal 
friendliness  seem  then  to  lead  to  the  emergence  of  knowledge  of  something 
newly  discovered.  But  in  order  for  this  to  happen  a peaceful  exchange  with 
another  is  always  necessary  and  these  narrative  voices,  or  this  knowledge,  over- 
lap with  the  epic’s  story.  This  first  encounter  upon  the  Portuguese  arrival  in 
India  is  revealing  and  surprising  on  many  different  levels.  A former  enemy  is 
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immediately  perceived  as  a friend.  After  traveling  so  far  the  Portuguese  ironi- 
cally discover  a world  they  have  known  all  along,  or  should  have  known  at 
any  rate,  and  instead  of  the  native  Indians  they  encounter  a mirror  image  of 
themselves:  a foreigner  in  a strange  land.  This  meeting  prepares  the  Portuguese 
to  interact  with  India  and  its  people.  In  other  words,  no  new  encounter  or  dis- 
covery would  be  possible  without  this  mediating  experience.  Mediation  obliges 
a moment  of  identification  between  the  Moor  and  the  Portuguese  so  that  the 
discovery  of  India  can  be  read  as  an  excuse  for  other  findings:  the  discovery  of 
the  other  and  the  discovery  of  ourselves  in  the  other. 

After  Monsayeed’s  history  lesson,  the  Portuguese  have  some  awareness  of 
the  people  they  are  about  to  engage,  but  the  Indians  have  little  information  as 
of  yet  about  the  new  arrivals.  Following  the  exchange  with  the  Muslim,  Gama 
and  some  Portuguese  knights  disembark  to  go  and  meet  the  Hindu  leader, 
the  Samorin.  The  privileged  Gama  and  the  Catual,  one  of  the  Samorin’s 
officials  who  has  come  to  meet  the  Portuguese  captain,  travel  in  richly  cush- 
ioned palanquins  and  converse  as  they  cross  the  city,  “Monqaide,  entre  eles  vai 
interpretando  / As  palavras  que  de  ambos  entendia”  (VII.46)  [“Monsayeed, 
between  them,  interpreting  / Those  of  their  words  which  he  understood” 
(White  148)].  The  Malabari  and  the  Lusitanian  make  a stop  on  their  way  at 
a richly  furbished  temple  full  of  images  of  Hindu  gods,  which  the  narrator, 
somewhat  repulsed,  describes  in  detail.  After  making  his  sovereign’s  wishes  of 
establishing  trade  and  military  bonds  with  the  kingdom  of  Malabar  known  to 
the  Hindu  leader,  Gama  and  his  men  rest  for  the  night  in  the  emperor’s  pal- 
ace. At  daybreak  the  Catual  goes  straight  to  Monsayeed.  He  has  orders  from 
the  Samorin,  “Saber  da  gente  estranha,  donde  vinha,  / Que  costumes,  que 
Lei,  que  terra  tinha”  (VII. 66)  [“To  discover  more  about  this  strange  breed,  / 
Their  origins,  their  customs,  and  their  creed”  (White  152)]: 

Manda  chamar  Mon^aide,  desejoso 
De  poder-se  informar  da  gente  nova. 

Ja  lhe  pergunta,  pronto  e curioso, 

Se  tern  noti'cia  inteira  e certa  prova 

Dos  estranhos,  quern  sao;  que  ouvido  tinha 

Que  e gente  de  sua  patria  mui  vizinha.  (VII. 67) 


He  summoned  Monsayeed,  to  discover 
What  he  could  tell  of  these  novel  people. 
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Eager  and  curious,  he  demanded 

A full  account,  and  sure  proof 

Of  who  they  were,  having  come  to  understand 

Their  home  was  very  near  his  native  land.  (White  152) 

Monsayeed  gives  another  brief  lesson,  this  time  on  Portuguese  history 
and  customs  to  the  Catual,  and  he  invites  him  to  find  out  more  for  himself 
by  visiting  the  ships.  Canto  VIII  thus  begins  with  a question-and-answer 
session  on  board  the  Portuguese  vessels  between  the  Catual  and  Paulo  da 
Gama,  the  captain’s  brother,  who  is  left  in  charge  in  Vasco’s  absence.  Paulo 
da  Gama  describes  to  the  Hindu  official  the  series  of  images  on  the  silk  flags 
adorning  the  ships.  The  shields  of  Achilles  and  Aeneas  serve  as  precedents 
here,  but  everything  the  wise  Paulo  says  that  illuminates  Portuguese  history 
“O  Mauritano  sabio  lhe  interpreta”  (VIII.  1)  [“the  wise  Mauretanian  trans- 
lated” (White  1 57)] . The  Catual’s  knowledge  of  Portugal  continues  to  depend 
highly  on  Monsayeed’s  knowledge,  because  even  if  Paulo  da  Gama  commu- 
nicates the  information  this  knowledge  is  translated  by  Monsayeed  and  only 
as  best  as  possible.  For  although  we  have  seen  that  Monsayeed  is  quite  knowl- 
edgeable, his  language  skills  are  not  without  limitations.  He  is  only  able  to 
translate  what  he  can  during  the  palanquin  conversation  between  Gama  and 
the  Catual.  And  as  we  know  he  speaks  Castilian,  not  Portuguese.  This  was 
of  course  not  a problem,  as  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  learned  Iberians 
were  all  but  bilingual  (Camoes  himself  writes  beautiful  sonnets  in  Castil- 
ian), but  it  does  create  one  more  level  of  mediation  or  distancing  between 
these  communicating  figures.  Curiously,  Camoes  uses  the  word  “interpreta,” 
which  further  reinforces  Monsayeed’s  significant  role,  whose  function  is  not 
only  to  translate  but  also  to  interpret.  Also  meaningful  during  this  meet- 
ing is  the  fact  that  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  leader  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  is 
absent.  This  void  on  the  ship  is  filled  by  the  presence  of  the  Moroccan  who 
is  metaphorically  navigating  the  situation  between  these  two  second-rank 
men  as  he  earlier  attempted  to  monitor  communication  between  the  two 
top  ranks,  Vasco  da  Gama  and  the  Samorin.  Monsayeed’s  voice  is  once  again 
superimposed — this  time  on  Paulo  da  Gama’s  direct  speech  since  we  know 
that  Monsayeed  is  translating  all  of  Paulo’s  words.  Camoes  constantly  creates 
multiple  levels  of  ambiguity  on  the  question  of  narrative  authority.  Who  is 
speaking  here?  Who  has  knowledge  of  Portuguese  history  and  how  is  that 
knowledge  communicated? 
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All  this  learning  from  one  another  and  seemingly  mutual  understanding 
comes  abruptly  to  an  end  as  disagreement  between  Gama  and  his  men  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Samorin  and  his  counselors  on  the  other  leads  to  rivalries, 
hostage  taking,  bribes,  the  instigation  of  revolts,  and  more.  The  geographic 
divisions  described  toward  the  beginning  of  Canto  VII  start  to  mirror  the 
conflicting  events  that  ensue.  The  Muslim  traders  in  Calicut  attempt  to  delay 
the  Portuguese  ships  on  purpose  in  order  that  a fleet  that  was  due  from  Mecca 
could  arrive  and  attack  them.  By  the  middle  and  the  end  of  their  stay  in  India, 
the  Portuguese  are  far  from  the  peaceful  and  welcoming  first  encounter  in 
which  reciprocal,  albeit  mediated,  knowledge  is  gained.  As  with  many  other 
events  in  the  epic,  and  as  often  happens  when  calm  waters  are  suddenly  over- 
run by  sea  storms,  the  illusion  of  peace  is  quickly  shattered  and  chaos  erupts. 
But,  luckily,  the  narrator  explains,  something  provokes  certain  impulses  in  the 
mind  of  Monsayeed  and  he  alerts  Gama  of  the  planned  assault  on  its  way  from 
Mecca.  The  Portuguese  manage  to  escape  the  city  thanks  to  Monsayeed,  who 
travels  back  to  Portugal  with  them  after  deciding  that  he  will  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  narrator  concludes  that  Monsayeed  is  a happy  African  who  “tao 
longe  da  patria  achou  maneira  / Peru  subir  a Patria  verdadeira!”  (IX.  1 5)  [“so 
far  from  his  homeland,  was  blessed  / With  the  means  of  gaining  eternal  rest” 
(White  180)].  Once  again,  this  successful  conversion  must  also  be  understood 
as  an  ironic  and  even  self-ironic  commentary.  The  evangelizing  speech  that  the 
narrator  makes  at  the  opening  of  Canto  VII  takes  on  a new  relevance  now.  It 
seems  that  the  resolute  crusading  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  have  paid  off  with 
one  individual  but  not  on  a collective  level.  The  only  understanding  gained 
appears  to  have  come  from  a single  mediating  figure.  The  discovery  of  new 
territory  presented  at  least  initially  a moment  of  successful  mediation. 

The  figure  of  this  mediator  can  also  be  read  as  self-reflective  because  Mon- 
sayeed has  a lot  in  common  with  Camoes  himself,  who  sails  for  India  in  1553 
and  spends  sixteen  years  in  the  East  far  from  his  home.  Their  life  experiences 
and  roles  as  interpreters  and  translators  of  knowledge  make  them  both  impor- 
tant mediators,  although  the  author  is  never  as  lucky  as  the  North  African;  we 
know  from  his  writings  and  especially  his  lyric  poetry  that  Camoes  gains  only 
eternal  unrest  from  his  experience  abroad.  By  elaborating  on  these  scenes  of 
mediation  the  author  shows  that  he  is  far  more  interested  in  questioning  how 
something  previously  unknown  becomes  known.  It  is  not  what  is  encountered 
that  is  at  stake  in  the  narrative,  but  how  knowledge  and  otherness  are  transmit- 
ted and  undermined.  Beyond  the  facticity  of  the  discovered  subcontinent,  this 
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epic  poem  explores  the  infrastructure  of  mediation  through  which  knowledge 
emerges.  Knowledge  also  doesn’t  guarantee  understanding.  For  both  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Indians  need  to  negotiate  with  Monsayeed  in  order  to  understand 
one  other.  Yet  a peaceful  agreement  between  them  is  ultimately  impossible.  In 
fact,  one  can  argue  that  mediation  itself  is  what  makes  possible  the  reciprocal 
gaining  of  knowledge,  or  the  discovery  of  the  other,  and  it  is  also  mediating 
forces  (the  involvement  of  the  Arab  traders)  that  foment  the  violence  between 
the  parties,  and  yet  again  Monsayeed,  the  individual  mediator,  who  comes  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Portuguese.  What  is  discovered,  in  other  words,  is  that  dis- 
covery is  but  a process  of  mediation,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  mediating  role  of  the  Moroccan.  Mediation  is  involved  in  the  real 
misunderstanding  and  in  the  creation  of  the  illusion  of  a mutual  understanding. 

Camoes’s  depiction  of  Monsayeed’s  role  in  the  epic  becomes  all  the  more 
interesting  if  we  remember  that  mediation  was  a widespread  topos  in  the 
historical  context  of  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  European  exploration. 
Russell- Wood,  in  The  Portuguese  Empire , for  example,  reminds  us  how  impor- 
tant land  advances  by  intelligence-gathering  missions  were  for  the  success  of 
Portuguese  expansion.  The  men  on  these  expeditions  often  encountered  other 
mediators  and,  through  much  hearsay,  maps  were  drawn  and  knowledge  of 
gold,  spices,  and  faraway  Christian  communities  was  communicated  down 
through  many  different  messengers.  This  very  important  work  of  gather- 
ing and  sharing  information  consisted  of  and  depended  on  negotiating  with 
primarily  non-Europeans.  Camoes  integrates  this  historical  context  into  the 
figure  of  Monsayeed,  underlining  the  fact  that  mediation  was  the  way  Euro- 
peans learned  at  this  time  and  that  the  emergence  of  knowledge  wouldn’t 
have  been  possible  otherwise.  Also  important  in  this  context  is  the  fact  that 
Monsayeed’s  character  is  based  on  a historical  figure,  a real  go-between  from 
Tunis  who  helped  the  Portuguese  as  a translator,  revealed  a plot  to  detain  the 
Portuguese  fleet  in  Calicut,  and  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  spices  that  would 
serve  as  proof  back  home  that  Gama  had  reached  India. 

We  know  of  Monsayeed’s  existence  from  the  well-known  journal  kept  on 
board  during  Gama’s  first  voyage  to  India,  the  Relagao  da  viagem  de  Vasco  da 
Gama  attributed  to  Alvaro  Velho.  This  text  tells  of  the  encounter  with  the  real 
go-between  and  narrates  other  significant  events  that  took  place  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Indians,  all  of  which  inform  Camoes’s  fictional  rendering 
of  this  first  encounter.  The  journal  provides  important  evidence  of  a crucial 
fact.  Upon  arriving  in  India,  the  Portuguese  apparently  mistook  the  Indians 
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to  be  Christians.  They  had  earlier  reports  that  attested  to  the  presence  of 
Nestorian  Christians  in  the  region,  and  there  is  clear  evidence  in  the  roteiro 
that  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  men  prayed  at  the  Hindu  temple  that  the  Catual 
showed  them  on  their  way  to  see  the  Samorin.  What  is  less  known,  but  equally 
important,  is  that  the  Indians  thought  the  Portuguese  were  Hindus.  In  his 
essay  “First  Encounter:  The  Christian-Hindu  Confusion  When  the  Portuguese 
Reached  India,”  Michael  Murrin  tries  to  explain  why  this  mutual  misunder- 
standing occurred.  He  proposes  that  the  restricted  contact  between  parties  and 
the  structural  similarities  between  Hinduism  and  Christianity  contributed  to 
the  confusion.  But  he  claims  that  what  kept  the  misunderstanding  alive  over 
the  more  than  two  months  during  which  the  Portuguese  stayed  in  Calicut  were 
Muslim  traders  who  acted  as  go-betweens.  These  men  encouraged  the  mutual 
confusion  and  never  dispelled  the  illusion,  possibly  because  this  benefited  them 
and  perhaps,  Murrin  argues,  because  as  iconoclasts  they  lumped  Christians 
and  Hindus  together  since  both  religions  worship  images.  Regardless  of  the 
reason,  what  is  most  interesting  is  the  fact  that  Muslims  played  an  incred- 
ibly influential  role  in  the  Portuguese  encounter  with  the  Indian  people.  Even 
before  reaching  India,  Gamas  fleet  depended  highly  on  Muslim  go-betweens 
and  pilots  throughout  their  nautical  adventure.  Muslims  helped  the  Portuguese 
against  enemies,  guided  Gamas  ships  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  served  as 
translators.  They  were,  in  other  words,  involved  on  all  the  different  levels  of  the 
“discovery”  of  India,  including  preparing  and  negotiating  the  first  encounter. 
Their  involvement  is  not  completely  unselfish,  and  they  betray  the  Portuguese 
on  various  occasions,  so  that  they  were  both  indispensable  and  looked  upon 
with  great  distrust.  It  shouldn’t  come  as  a surprise,  therefore,  that  the  Portu- 
guese were  suspicious  of  what  they  relied  on  the  most. 

Considering  the  tradition  mediation  had  in  the  period  of  European  colo- 
nialist expansion  and  the  role  that  Muslim  Arab  traders  or  go-betweens  played 
historically  in  creating  this  mutual  confusion  upon  Gama’s  arrival  in  India,  it 
is  particularly  striking  and  significant  to  consider  Camoes’s  characterization 
of  Monsayeed.  Besides  his  own  experience,  Camoes  used  a variety  of  histori- 
cal sources  to  reconstruct  the  epic  voyage,  primarily  the  famous  chronicles  of 
Joao  de  Barros  and  Fernao  Lopes  de  Castanheda.  The  work  of  these  early  his- 
torians, which  was  informed  by  Alvaro  Velho’s  roteiro , tries  to  explain  the  mis- 
take made  by  the  Portuguese  sailors  in  thinking  that  the  Indians  were  Chris- 
tians. Thus  their  writing  marks  the  beginning  of  a discourse  that  attempts  to 
explore  and  explain  the  encounter  and  confusion.  By  the  time  Camoes  writes 
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The  Lusiads  the  mistake  seems  to  be  absent  altogether.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
narrator  describes  in  detail  the  Hindu  temple  and  emphasizes  the  strangeness 
of  the  images  of  the  different  Hindu  gods  as  if  to  draw  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence of  this  foreign  creed  from  Christianity.  While  it  might  seem  that  Camoes 
simply  erases  the  mistake,  as  Murrin  argues,  he  in  fact  continues  the  histori- 
cal discourse  of  his  predecessors  by  interestingly  figuring  into  the  poem  not 
the  content  but  the  form  or  the  problem  caused  by  this  historic  confusion. 
It  is  Monsayeed,  a Muslim,  who  gives  knowledge  to  the  two  encountering 
groups.  Is  Camoes  attempting  then  to  correct  the  lack  of  understanding  that 
the  Christians  and  the  Hindus  experienced  by  having  the  very  knowledgeable 
and  assumedly  objective  Monsayeed  inform  each  of  the  two  parties?  Or  does 
the  author  suggest  that  even  if  the  people  involved  had  been  knowledgeable, 
violence  and  confusion  would  still  have  been  unavoidable?  It  is  important 
to  the  author  that  a Muslim  should  be  the  central  figure  of  the  Portuguese’s 
arrival  in  India.  Camoes  is  not  merely  interested  in  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  event  when  he  picks  a Moroccan  to  greet  the  Portuguese  fleet.  He  seems 
to  suggest  that  this  is  a highly  complex  encounter  that  involves  a lot  more 
than  a meeting  between  two  different  cultures.  Without  the  contribution  of 
the  North  African  Moor,  the  Portuguese  would  never  have  reached  or  known 
India — or  themselves,  for  that  matter.  The  contact  with  the  Arab  world  is,  in 
other  words,  what  makes  possible  Portugal’s  age  of  discovery. 

Camoes  also  seems  to  be  making  an  ironic  comment  by  echoing  in  Mon- 
sayeed the  warnings  of  the  Velho  do  Restelo,  who  preaches  back  at  the  end  of 
Canto  IV  that  the  Portuguese  should  take  care  of  their  problems  at  home  and 
focus  their  crusading  efforts  on  their  enemies  close  by,  namely,  their  southern 
Muslim  neighbors.  Ultimately,  against  the  Velho  do  Restelo’s  recommenda- 
tions, the  Portuguese  sail  far  away  only  to  discover  what  back  home  was  so 
close  by.  Just  as  Monsayeed’s  conversion  to  Christianity  critically  comments 
on  Portugal’s  truncated  crusading  efforts,  the  meeting  of  the  Portuguese 
with  Monsayeed  can  be  interpreted  as  a fulfillment  of  the  Velho  do  Reste- 
lo’s predictions.  The  scene  of  arrival  is  an  encounter  with  new  knowledge 
as  mediation,  a process  of  self-discovery,  and  a meta-reflection  on  the  epic’s 
narrative.  The  figure  of  Monsayeed  and  the  series  of  mediating  scenes  reveal 
that  Camoes  is  primarily  interested  in  emphasizing  the  significant  role  the 
intermediaries  played  in  the  complexity  and  possibility  of  the  encounter  and 
in  the  discovery  of  India.  This  also  ties  to  Josiah  Blackmore’s  argument  in  his 
book  Moorings:  Portuguese  Expansion  and  the  Writing  of  Africa.  As  Blackmore 
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points  out,  despite  the  fact  that  “much  criticism  reads  the  Lustadas  as  a poem 
about’  India,”  most  of  the  epic  takes  place  in  Africa.  We  can  add  that  even  the 
part  of  the  epic  that  is  about  India  is  in  fact  still  about  Africa. 

Like  all  great  epics,  Camoes’s  narration  of  Gama’s  journey  begins  in  media 
res  with  the  fleet  in  the  channel  between  Mozambique  and  Madagascar,  at 
exactly  the  furthest  point  that  navigators  before  them  had  reached.  He  begins 
thus  in  the  middle  of  things  for  the  fleet  is  more  or  less  halfway  through  its 
voyage.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  middle  is  also  the  end  of  what  others  had 
accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  onset  of  new  discoveries 
and  encounters  for  the  Portuguese.  Like  the  Portuguese  voyage  to  India,  the 
epic  poem  also  wants  to  start  off  where  others  finished  and  hopes  to  achieve 
something  novel;  to  uncover  more  ways  of  narrating  discovery  in  a new  age. 
Camoes  creates  structures  with  which  he  asks:  how  is  it  that  we  celebrate  his- 
torical truth  and  the  emergence  of  new  knowledge?  The  Lusiads  is  an  epic  of 
discovery — not  primarily  of  land,  peoples,  spices,  and  silks,  but  of  aesthetic 
forms  and  of  the  figure  of  knowledge  itself.  Clive  Willis  claims  that  only 
occasionally  did  it  occur  to  Camoes  “that  Portugal  or  Europe  might  have 
something  to  learn  from  the  East,  from  Otherness”  (80).  But  quite  to  the 
contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  differences  in  culture,  language,  and  religion  play 
a fundamental  role  in  the  transmission  of  knowledge  for  Camoes.  In  under- 
standing discovery  as  mediation,  Camoes  attempts  to  reconcile  how  familiar- 
ity and  individual  experience  make  an  encounter  of  different  cultures  and 
religions  both  possible  and  impossible. 
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Uma  boleia  para  a aldeia — afinidades  entre  A morgadinha 
dos  canaviais  e A cidade  e as  serras  e a afirmagao  queirosiana 
de  que  Julio  Dinis  "escreveu  de  leve" 


Ricardo  Vasconcelos 


E sabido  que  os  romances  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  e A cidade  e as  serras 
partilham  o tema  da  rela9ao  entre  os  universos  do  campo  e da  cidade.  Mais 
do  que  isso,  tal  como  foi  ja  salientado  por  Alberto  de  Oliveira  e reiterado  por 
Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  e Irwin  Stern,  naqueles  trabalhos  que  mais  concreta- 
mente  aproximaram  os  dois  romances,  existem  acentuadas  afinidades  entre  as 
personagens  de  Henrique  e Jacinto,  dois  diletantes  que  sofrem  o tedio  da  vida 
cosmopolita  e virao  a encontrar  a felicidade  no  campo.  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo 
apenas  apontou  em  tra^os  gerais  a coincidencia  de  se  discutir  em  ambos  o 
que  lhe  parece  ser  um  “problema  ja  muito  debatido  na  lingua  portuguesa” 
(391).  Ja  a ideia  duma  “perfeita  analogia  da  these  em  que  assentam  os  dois 
romances”  (107)  e desenvolvida  por  Alberto  de  Oliveira,  que  surpreendeu 
“entre  ambos  coincidencias  de  imagina^ao,  de  sentimento  e ate  de  expressao” 
(108),  e apresentou  algumas  dessas  coincidencias  tematicas  e de  episodios. 
Alberto  de  Oliveira  arriscou  mesmo  a afirma^ao  segundo  a qual  estas  coin- 
cidencias sao  “por  completo  involuntarias  e inconscientes”  e “apostaria  [.  . .] 
que  E^a  de  Queiroz  nunca  mais  releu  nem  viu  as  obras  de  Julio  Diniz,  desde  a 
epocha  esvahida  em  que  ellas  lhe  appareceram”  (110).  Este  trabalho  nao  pre- 
tende  provar  inequivocamente  que  E<;a  se  tera  inspirado  em  A morgadinha  dos 
canaviais  quando  escreveu  A cidade  e as  serras , ja  que  tal  implicaria  conjectu- 
ras  desde  logo  impossiveis  de  provar.  Pretende-se,  sim,  verificar,  em  primeiro 
lugar,  a existencia  dessas  mesmas  afinidades  entre  episodios  dos  dois  roman- 
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ces,  atraves  da  aproxima^ao  concreta  dos  dois  textos.  Na  sequencia  desta  ana- 
lise,  recontextualizaremos  a celebre  afirma^ao  de  Eqa  de  Queiros  segundo  a 
qual  Julio  Dinis  “escreveu  de  leve,”  lida  habitualmente  como  uma  acusa^ao 
de  superficialidade  e/ou  como  a expressao  da  rejei^ao  total  da  obra  dinisina. 
A leitura  atenta  das  referencias  de  E$a  de  Queiros  a obra  de  Julio  Dinis,  jun- 
tamente  com  a analise  dessa  conhecida  cita^ao,  permitir-nos-ao  interrogar  a 
profundidade  do  conhecimento  que  E$a  de  Queiros  teria  da  obra  dinisina  e 
reenquadrar  a sua  visao  generica  da  mesma  quando,  referindo-se  a morte  do 
autor  portuense,  fez  a conhecida  afirma^ao. 

Uma  boleia  para  outra  aldeia 

Enquanto  E^a  de  Queiros  estrutura  em  duas  partes,  sensivelmente  com  a 
mesma  dimensao,  A cidade  e as  serras , caracterizando  em  cada  uma  delas  a vida 
de  Jacinto  na  cidade  e no  campo,  respectivamente,  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais 
desenvolve-se  continuamente  no  espa90  da  aldeia,  apenas  incluindo  referencias 
pontuais  a cidade.  Tal  divisao  justifica  o investimento  desigual  na  apresenta^ao 
destes  espa^os  nos  dois  romances.  O universo  rural  e bastante  mais  detalhado 
em  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  do  que  em  A cidade  e as  serras.  Em  contrapartida, 
quanto  a experiencia  da  cidade  e ao  cosmopolitismo  das  personagens,  A cidade  e 
as  serras  desenvolve  muito  daquilo  que  nunca  chega  sequer  a ser  mencionado  em 
A morgadinha  dos  canaviais.  Acresce  ainda  lembrar  que  se  Jacinto  e o protago- 
nista  de  A cidade  e as  serras , o mesmo  nao  acontece  com  Henrique,  no  romance 
dinisino,  ja  que  esta  personagem  ocupa  uma  posi^ao  secundaria  em  rela^ao  a 
figura  central  de  Madalena.  Apesar  destas  diferen^as,  ambas  as  principals  perso- 
nagens masculinas  apresentam  evidentes  afinidades  e em  certos  aspectos  Jacinto 
parece  ser  ate  um  Henrique  exacerbado,  como  demonstraremos  em  seguida. 

Nenhuma  destas  personagens  masculinas  tern  ja  ascendentes  vivos  e ambas 
sao  herdeiras  de  bens  que  lhes  permitem  viver  folgadamente  e ate  obedecer  a 
alguns  caprichos,  pois  “Henrique  herdara  dos  pais  rendimentos  bastantes,  dos 
quais  vivia  folgadamente  e sem  precisar  de  sacrificar  nos  altares  da  economia” 
(Dinis  9),  e de  Jacinto  se  diz  que  nascera  “num  palacio,  com  cento  e nove  contos 
de  renda”  (Queiros,  A cidade  11).  Jacinto  e porem  muito  mais  rico,  referindo- 
se  o narrador  Ze  Fernandes  ao  seu  amigo  como  a um  “Principe,”  tal  a sua  for- 
tuna.  Tanto  Henrique  como  Jacinto  levam  uma  vida  sofisticada,  repleta  de 
compromissos  sociais,  nas  suas  cidades,  embora  Jacinto  seja  incomparavelmente 
mais  cosmopolita  que  Henrique,  que  nunca  desejara  visitar  o mundo  rural,  mas 
tambem  nao  desejara  visitar  “a  Europa”  (Dinis  9).  Tambem  aqui  se  percebe  que 
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E$a  constroi  em  Jacinto  uma  figura  mais  radical  do  que  Henrique,  uma  vez 
que  ambos  pertencem  a uma  classe  alta,  mas  o primeiro  move-se  entre  as  mais 
importantes  figuras  da  realeza  europeia  radicadas  em  Paris. 

Porem  o conforto  nao  propicia  as  personagens  uma  vida  feliz  e ambos,  cons- 
tantemente  deprimidos,  experimentam  o spleen  da  vida  moderna.  Para  Jacinto 
tudo  e uma  “ma^ada”  ou  uma  “seca”  e e-nos  dito  que  aquele  “[j]a  nao  esperava 
da  Vida  contentamento — nem  mesmo  se  lastimava  que  ela  lhe  trouxesse  tedio  ou 
pena”  (Queiros,  A cidade  107).  No  seu  aniversario,  Jacinto  pergunta-se:  “Entao  ha 
trinta  e quatro  anos  que  ando  nesta  ma^ada?”  O tedio  espelha-se  fisicamente  no 
protagonista,  transformado  num  “Jacinuculo,”  como  o classifica  esplendidamente 
o romance  (116).  Henrique,  por  sua  vez,  alterna  entre  o tedio  e a hipocondria: 

Tudo  lhe  causava  fastio.  Bocejava  em  Sao  Carlos,  bocejava  nas  camaras,  bocejava 
no  Gremio,  bocejava  no  Sui'90,  no  Chiado  e nos  ci'rculos  dos  seus  amigos,  os  quais 
principiaram  tambem  a acha-lo  insuportavel  de  insipidez  [...]. 

O demonio  da  hipocondria  [.  . .]  apoderou-se  dele  em  corpo  e alma.  (Dinis  9) 

E este  o contexto  que  precede  a ida  de  Henrique  e Jacinto  para  as  aldeias 
de  Alvapenha  e Tormes,  respectivamente.  A partida  e nos  dois  casos  desenca- 
deada  por  um  motivo  externo  a vontade  das  personagens  e incentivada  por 
uma  terceira  personagem.  Em  A cidade  e as  serras , Silverio  anuncia  por  carta 
a conclusao  para  breve  das  obras  em  Tormes,  na  capela  onde  os  antepassados 
de  Jacinto  serao  de  novo  sepultados,  e este  como  que  se  conforma  em  partir: 
“E  por  causa  do  avo  Galeao  . . . Tambem  nao  o conheci.  Mas  este  202  esta  cheio 
dele  [...].  Nao  posso  abandonar  ao  Silverio  e aos  caseiros  o cuidado  de  o insta- 
larem  no  seu  jazigo  novo”  (1 14).  Ja  Henrique  procura  a cura  para  uma  hipote- 
tica  doen^a — afinal  a sua  hipocondria — e e aconselhado  pelo  medico  a viajar: 

O senhor  esta  realmente  mal.  Esse  estado  de  imagina^ao  nao  pode  prolongar-se 
mais  tempo,  sem  romper  por  ai  em  alguma  doen^a  que  o sacrifique.  Se  quiser 
salvar-se,  saia-me  daqui,  enquanto  e tempo.  Quebre  por  todos  os  habitos,  e esco- 
lha  entre  as  fortes  impressoes  de  uma  grande  capital,  como  Paris  ou  Londres,  ou 
as  mornas  sensa^oes  de  um  completo  viver  de  aldeia.  (Dinis  1 1)1 

Henrique  decide-se  por  Alvapenha  quando,  tal  como  Jacinto,  recebe  cor- 
respondence da  aldeia,  no  seu  caso  um  pitoresco  “presente  de  fruta  de  uma 
sua  tia,”  em  si  mesmo  simbolico  da  saude  que  por  la  o aguarda. 
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Citadinos  habituados  ao  conforto,  ambos  viajam  com  grandes  quantida- 
des  de  bagagem.  Mas  tambem  aqui  Jacinto  vai  mais  longe  do  que  Henri- 
quc.  Este  faz  uma  viagem  “segundo  os  velhos  processos,  com  malas,  coldres 
e pistolas,  cotas  de  montar  e almocreve”  (Dinis  12),  uma  viagem  pesada  e a 
moda  antiga.  Em  contrapartida  Jacinto  pretende  transferir  a sua  modernidade 
e civiliza^ao  para  Tormes  e recorre  a “Companhia  Universal  de  Transportes” 
(Queiros,  A cidade  117)  para  transplantar  a sua  mansao  dos  Campos  Eh'sios: 
“Saimos  do  202,  chegamos  a serra,  encontramos  o 202”  (1 18). 

Os  dois  romances  apresentam-nos  a chegada  destas  personagens  as  respec- 
tivas  aldeias,  acompanhadas  de  uma  outra  figura  masculina;  Henrique  acom- 
panhado  de  um  almocreve  e numa  noite  de  chuva  rigorosa,  e Jacinto  acompa- 
nhado  por  Ze  Fernandes  e guiado  por  “um  rapaz  e um  podengo”  (Queiros,  A 
cidade  135-34),  debaixo  do  sol  de  Verao.  As  parelhas  sao  descritas  em  termos 
quixotescos,  pois  Henrique  “[h]avia  dois  dias  que  cavalgava  aquele  rocinante” 
(Dinis  8),  enquanto  o seu  almocreve  seguia  a pe;  por  sua  vez,  contemplando 
a serra,  Ze  Fernandes  seguia  Jacinto,  cavalgando  “no  burro  de  Sancho”  (Quei- 
ros, A cidade  136),  enquanto  o guia  os  acompanha  tambem  a pe. 

A chegada,  ambos  sao  recebidos  por  grupos  de  caes  de  aparencia  mais 
ou  menos  feroz,  como  Alberto  de  Oliveira  apontou  ja  (111).  Em  Alvape- 
nha,  “Henrique  nao  se  resolvia  a aceitar  o convite,  porque  lhe  continuavam 
a impor  respeito  os  olhares  ferinos  e os  rugidos  surdos  dos  dois  fa^anhosos 
quadrupedes,  cuja  ma  vontade  era  a custo  refreada”  (Dinis  22);  tambem  em 
Tormes,  a chegada  de  Jacinto  e Ze  Fernandes,  “os  caes  ladravam  com  furor.  E 
quando  Jacinto,  na  sua  suada  egua,  e eu  atras,  no  burro  de  Sancho,  transpu- 
semos  o limiar  solarengo,  desceu  para  nos  [.  . .]  um  homem  [.  . .]  acalmando 
os  caes  que  se  encarni^avam  contra  o meu  Principe”  (Queiros,  A cidade  137). 

Tanto  Henrique  como  Jacinto  se  arrependem  cedo  da  ideia  de  viajar  e 
expressam  o desejo  de  dar  meia-volta  para  a civiliza^o  da  capital.  Henrique 
lamenta-se  ainda  antes  de  chegar  a Alvapenha:  “Sair  de  Lisboa  para  me  enter- 
rar  nesta  aldeia  escura  e suja!  Enganou-se  o parvo  do  doutor.  Cuidava  que  me 
salvava  e matou-me.  Eu  morro  por  certo  aqui.  Deus  lhe  perdoe  o homiddio” 
(Dinis  17).  E apos  chegar  a casa  de  Alvapenha  e cear,  tornara  a lamentar-se: 
“Ai,  Lisboa,  Lisboa,  e pensar  eu  que  so  posso  voltar  para  ti  a custa  de  outra 
jornada!”  (38).  Por  sua  vez  Jacinto  da-se  conta  imediatamente  de  que  nin- 
guem  em  Tormes  o espera  e de  que  a quinta  nao  tern  as  condi^oes  desejadas 
para  se  instalar:  “Amanha  troto,  mas  para  baixo,  para  a esta^ao!  . . . E depois, 
para  Lisboa!”  (Queiros,  A cidade  137).  Como  Henrique,  depois  de  cear  pela 
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primeira  vez  na  aldeia,  Jacinto  voltara  a expressar  o desejo  de  partir,  apresen- 
tando  a Ze  Fernandes  a sua  propria  versao  do  cogito  cartesiano:  “Penso,  logo 
fujo\  Como  queres  tu,  neste  pardieiro,  sem  uma  cama,  sem  uma  poltrona,  sem 
um  livro?”  (147).  Henrique  lamentara  igualmente  o facto  de  nao  poder  ler 
quando  deseja,  neste  espa^o  rural,  pois  a sua  tia  teme  que  ele  adorme^a  com 
uma  vela  acesa:  “E  esta!  Ja  vejo  que  nem  ler  me  e permitido  aqui.  Olhem  que 
vida  me  espera!”  (Dinis  39). 

Apos  uma  jornada  cansativa,  Henrique  e Jacinto  sofrem  do  que  poderia 
ser  descrito  como  uma  fome  honesta,  um  apetite  saudavel  que  so  conseguem 
experimentar  agora,  no  mundo  rural.  Como  tambem  notou  Alberto  de  Oli- 
veira, ambos  matam  a fome  com  o mesmo  prato,  inclusivamente.  Em  A mor- 
gadinha  dos  canaviais  encontramos  Henrique  “banhado,  enxugado  e como- 
damente  vestido  [.  . .]  [saboreando]  uma  gorda  galinha  de  canja,  sobre  uma 
mesa  coberta  de  toalha  lavada,  e na  melhor  louga  da  copeira”  (33).  Em  A 
cidade  e as  serras , por  sua  vez,  e-nos  dito  mais  comicamente  que  Jacinto  “pro- 
vou  o caldo,  que  era  de  galinha  e recendia”  e logo  considerou: 

— Esta  bom! 

Estava  precioso:  tinha  ffgado  e tinha  moela;  o seu  perfume  enternecia;  tres 
vezes,  fervorosamente,  ataquei  aquele  caldo. 

— Tambem  la  volto! — exclamava  Jacinto  com  uma  convic^ao  imensa.  — E que 
estou  com  uma  fome  . . . Santo  Deus!  Ha  anos  que  nao  sinto  esta  fome.  (143) 

Jacinto  sente  pela  primeira  vez  em  muito  tempo  esta  fome  e a sua  sacie- 
dade,  mas  tambem  Henrique,  “que  tinha  sempre  severidades  de  crftica  con- 
tra os  mais  afamados  cozinheiros  de  Lisboa,  estava  achando  deliciosa  aquela 
comida  primitiva,  com  que  o regalava  a tia”  (Dinis  33).  Jacinto  sacia  a sua 
fome  com  comida  encarada  precisamente  como  pouco  sofisticada:  pao  e 
vinho,  e ainda  um  arroz  de  favas,  que  pela  primeira  vez  lhe  parece  “uma  delf- 
cia”  (Queiros,  A cidade  143). 

O topos  da  saude  campestre  gerada  pela  boa  comida  rural  esta  assim  pre- 
sente nos  dois  romances.  O caseiro  Melchior  recomenda  mesmo  a Jacinto  uma 
cura  para  a magreza:  “ca  a comidinha  dos  mo^os  da  Quinta!  E cada  pratada, 
que  ate  suas  Incelencias  se  riam  . . . Mas  agora,  aqui,  o Sr.  D.  Jacinto,  tam- 
bem vai  engordar  e enrijar!”  (144).  Com  Henrique  a mesma  ideia  e expressa 
de  forma  um  pouco  mais  complexa.  E um  ultraje  para  Henrique  que  o nao 
considerem  doente: 
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— Tu  dizias-me  na  tua  carta  que  estavas  doente;  pois  olha  que  na  cara  nao  o parece. 

— Nao — concordou  a criada — tem  boas  cores,  e,  vamos,  a magreza  ainda  nao 
e la  essas  coisas. 

Era  este  o ponto  fraco  de  Henrique;  respondeu  logo  ao  reclamo. 

— Nao  me  digam  isso!  Entao  nao  veem  como  estou?  Pois  isto  e la  cor  de 
saude?  de  febre,  sera.  Gordo?  pois  acham-me  gordo?! 

— Gordo,  nao  digo,  mas  assim,  assim  . . . (Dinis  33) 

Mas  mesmo  considerando  as  senhoras  que  Henrique  tem  bom  ar,  nao 
deixam  de  fazer  jus  ao  imaginario  da  hospitalidade  rural.  A tia  lembra  a Hen- 
rique que  “e  preciso  fazer  por  comer,”  no  que  e auxiliada  pela  criada,  que 
insiste:  “Ora  va  mais  este  coxao”  (35). 

As  cenas  associadas  a primeira  noite  na  aldeia  pelas  duas  personagens  apre- 
sentam  afinidades  marcadas.  Ambos  dormem  em  espa^os  que  pouco  ou  nada 
correspondem  ao  conforto  a que  estao  habituados.  Henrique  tera  direito  a um 
quarto  “arranjado  com  simplicidade.  Um  alto  leito  de  almofadas  na  cabeceira 
e rodape  de  chita,  [.  . .]  uma  comoda  com  um  pequeno  espelho,  um  bau,  um 
lavatorio  e duas  cadeiras  mais”  (Dinis  42).  Mas  se  Henrique  se  achasse  mal 
servido  em  Alvapenha,  bastaria  comparar  os  seus  aposentos  aos  de  Jacinto  e 
Ze  Fernandes  em  Tormes: 

Lentamente,  com  o pe,  o meu  supercivilizado  amigo  apalpou  a enxerga.  E decerto 
lhe  sentiu  uma  dureza  intransigente,  porque  ficou  pendido  sobre  ela,  a correr 
desoladamente  os  dedos  pela  face  desmaiada. 

— E o pior  nao  e ainda  a enxerga — murmurou  enfim  com  um  suspiro.  — E que 
nao  tenho  camisa  de  dormir,  nem  chinelas!  . . . E nao  me  posso  deitar  de  camisa 
engomada.  (Queiros,  A cidade  149) 

A semelha^a  entre  os  dois  romances  deve-se  aqui  nao  so  a falta  de  con- 
forto, mas  tambem  a qualidade  do  sono,  que  pela  primeira  vez  em  muito 
tempo  e excelente.  Diz-nos  o narrador  de  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais : 

O leitor  se  ainda  nao  padeceu  de  insonias,  de  pesadelos,  ou  de  sonos  febris,  nao 
avalia  por  certo  o contentamento  mtimo,  que  se  apossa  das  desgragadas  vitimas 
desses  demonios  nocturnos,  quando  por  excep9ao  eles  as  deixam  em  paz,  e Ihes 
respeitam  o sono  de  uma  noite  completa.  [.  . .]  Foi  o que  sucedeu  a Henrique.  Pela 
primeira  vez  depois  de  muitos  meses,  dormira  de  um  sono  a noite  inteira.  (42) 
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Em  A cidade  e as  serras  o narrador  Ze  Fernandes  declara:  “o  meu  Jacinto,  [. . .] 
com  as  maos  cruzadas  sobre  o peito,  dormia  beatificamente  na  sua  enxerga  de 
granito”  (151).  Ambas  as  personagens  elogiam  as  virtudes  deste  sono  reparador, 
dizendo  Henrique  que  dormira  “a  noite  de  um  sono”  e acordara  bem  disposto, 
“a  mais  estranha  das  ocorrencias”  (Dinis  45);  por  sua  vez  Jacinto,  “ao  acordar 
em  Tormes,  depois  de  se  lavar  numa  dorna,  e de  enfiar  a [.  . .]  roupa  branca,  se 
sentira  de  repente  como  desanuviado,  desenvencilhadol ” (Queiros,  A cidade  155). 

Depois  de  se  adaptarem  as  aldeias,  as  duas  personagens  seguem  cami- 
nhos  diferentes  em  narrativas  tambem  elas  divergentes.  Mas  existe  ainda  uma 
ultima  afinidade  entre  ambos  os  percursos,  que  culmina  a conversao  destes 
dois  citadinos,  e que  consiste  no  seu  casamento.  Ambos  encontram  jovens 
aldeas  belas  e sadias — ou  dir-se-ia  belas  porque  sadias — com  quern  podem 
viver  harmoniosamente  como  senhores  rurais  e chefes  de  famflia.  O primeiro 
momento  em  que  Jacinto  encontra  Joaninha,  que  tern  “pela  freguesia  uma 
verdadeira  filharada”  (Queiros,  A cidade  225),  faz-nos  pensar  em  duas  passa- 
gens  de  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  em  particular.  Trata-se  das  duas  primeiras 
ocasioes  em  que  Henrique  ve  Madalena,  por  quern  primeiro  nutre  um  inte- 
resse  amoroso,  apesar  de  vir  mais  tarde  a casar  com  Cristina:  “Um  grupo  de 
crianc^as  e de  mulheres  do  povo  escutavam  em  pleno  ar  e com  religiosa  aten^o 
[.  . .]  uma  senhora  jovem  e elegante”  (Dinis  56);  “Sentadas  no  topo  de  uma 
longa  mesa  de  jantar,  [.  . .]  estavam  as  duas  crian^as  que  dissemos,  com  os  seus 
babeiros  brancos  e tendo  cada  qual  defronte  de  si  um  prato  de  odorifera  sopa. 
Em  pe,  a cabeceira,  [Madalena]  presidia  ao  lunch  infantil”  (64).  Apesar  das 
diferen^as  de  sofistica^o  destas  personagens  e da  disparidade  no  aprofunda- 
mento  das  suas  describes,  ambas  representam  obviamente  o ideario  da  virtude 
e da  pureza  femininas  associadas  a maternidade,  o que  se  articula  ate  com  a 
valoriza^ao  da  natureza  proposta  pelos  dois  romances.  E na  verdade  Madalena 
e aquela  que  rejeitou  a cidade,  numa  decisao  consciente  (como  fara  Jacinto), 
e Joaninha  aquela  que  sempre  viveu  na  aldeia  num  estado  de  inocencia  que 
parece  decorrer  directamente  da  perfeita  integra^ao  nesse  espa^o  rural  e,  mais 
ainda,  da  ignorancia  do  mundo  urbano  e dos  seus  implfcitos  maleficios. 

Ha  ainda  entre  os  dois  romances  outras  afinidades  tematicas  relacionadas 
com  o universo  rural  do  seculo  XIX  portugues.  Estas  afinidades  tern  que  ver, 
por  exemplo,  com  a realidade  politica  ou  a satira  da  religiosidade  excessiva, 
representada  pela  figura  da  beata.  Ambas  as  obras  coincidem  ainda  na  expres- 
sao  dum  desejo  de  harmonia  entre  as  classes  sociais  da  aldeia.2  Porem  esta 
afinidade  nao  aproxima  ja  Henrique  e Jacinto,  mas  antes  Jacinto  e Madalena. 
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Sao  os  protagonistas  dos  dois  romances  quem  encabe^a  uma  redistribui^ao — 
controlada — da  riqueza,  em  A cidade  e as  serras  consubstanciada  na  melhoria 
das  condi^oes  de  vida  dos  trabalhadores  de  Jacinto,  e em  A morgadinha  dos 
canaviais  representada  pela  caridade  de  Madalena,  descrita  alias  pelos  aldeoes 
como  uma  “santa  criatura”  (18). 

Parece-nos  que,  em  grande  parte  das  passagens  apresentadas,  as  solu^oes 
adoptadas  por  E$a  de  Queiros  acabam  por  ser  mais  ricas,  pela  maior  plausibi- 
lidade  das  falas  das  personagens,  pela  voz  do  narrador  de  A cidade  e as  serras , 
pela  maior  variedade  dos  registos  conseguidos,  bem  assim  como  por  um  uso 
mais  rico  do  sentido  de  humor  e da  ironia.3  Mas  mais  do  que  procurar  hierar- 
quizar  as  obras,  ate  aqui  apenas  visamos  documentar  afinidades  entre  os  dois 
romances,  no  que  diz  respeito  aos  dois  episodios  em  particular. 

Terao  os  romances  que  debatem  a rela^ao  entre  campo  e cidade,  ou  mesmo 
que  partilham  o topico  mais  especffico  da  troca  da  cidade  pelo  campo,  que 
passar  por  estes  topoi  e ate  por  cenas  tao  identicas?  A proximidade  tao  acentu- 
ada  entre  estas  passagens  das  obras  levam-nos  a pensar  que  E^a  teria  presentes 
os  capftulos  iniciais  de  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  quando  escreveu  A cidade  e 
as  serras  e,  antes  deste  livro,  o conto  “Civiliza^ao,”  onde  testa  varias  das  mes- 
mas  ideias.  Isto  independentemente  de  esta  presen^a  poder  ter  correspondido 
apenas  a memoria  de  contornos  indefinidos  das  peripecias  narradas  nos  capf- 
tulos introdutorios  de  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais , ou  a uma  memoria  clara 
e consciente  destes  episodios,  devido  a uma  hipotetica  leitura  mais  atenta.  A 
hipotese  duma  pura  coincidencia  parece-nos  improvavel,  nao  so  pela  grande 
afinidade  das  passagens  como  pelo  facto  de  sabermos  que  E$a  teria  lido,  ou 
pelo  menos  conhecia,  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais , como  veremos  melhor  mais 
adiante,  quando  nos  referirmos  a “Idealismo  e Realismo,”  texto  de  1876  em 
que  E$a  se  refere  ao  romance. 

Como  coadunar  a ideia  duma  provavel  influencia  de  A morgadinha  dos 
canaviais  com  a versao  oficial  de  que  E^a  se  inspirou,  para  escrever  A cidade 
e as  serras , na  primeira  viagem  a Santa  Cruz  do  Douro  em  1 892,  com  vista  a 
tomar  posse  da  propriedade  herdada  pela  sua  esposa?4  Segundo  esta  versao — 
que  se  obtem,  alias,  nas  visitas  a essa  mesma  casa,  hoje  sede  da  Fundac^ao  E^a 
de  Queiros — a casa  entao  encontrada  por  E$a  estaria  num  estado  semelhante 
ao  encontrado  por  Jacinto  em  Tormes,  o que  e comprovado  pela  famosa  carta 
enviada  pelo  escritor  a sua  famflia,  em  que  descreve  a propriedade.  Teria  a visita 
de  E^a  a sua  nova  casa,  viagem  tambem  envolta  em  peripecias  e atribula^oes, 
de  algum  modo  trazido  a memoria  os  episodios  de  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais ? 
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Parece  plausfvel  que  quando  E$a  viaja  em  1892  e,  por  outro  lado,  quando 
escreve  A cidade  e as  serras , mais  tarde,  se  recorde  daquele  romance  dinisino. 

Escrever  de  leve  por  linhas  distorcidas 

Duas  perguntas  relevantes  decorrem  das  afinidades  entre  estes  episodios  de 
A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  e A cidade  e as  serras : qual  a leitura  generica  da 
obra  dinisina  por  parte  de  E^a  e qual  seu  o conhecimento  daquele  romance 
em  particular?  Nesta  segunda  parte  do  trabalho,  abordaremos  essencialmente 
a primeira  questao. 

E celebre  a passagem  de  E$a  de  Queiros  segundo  a qual  “Julio  Diniz  viveu 
de  leve,  escreveu  de  leve,  morreu  de  leve!”  As  palavras  de  E^a  surgem  origi- 
nalmente  no  volume  de  As  farpas  de  Setembro  de  1871,  num  texto  em  que  se 
comenta  a morte  de  Julio  Dinis,  ocorrida  a doze  desse  mes,  e cujo  proposito 
explfcito  e o de  prestar  homenagem  aquele  escritor.5  Leia-se  todo  o paragrafo 
inicial  do  texto: 

Treguas  por  um  instante  nest’ampla  fuzilaria  ironica.  Esta  pagina  e um  parenthese 
tranquillo  e meigo,  onde  pomos  a lembran^a  de  Julio  Diniz.  Que  as  pessoas 
delicadas  se  lembrem  d’elle,  e se  recolham  um  momento:  recordal-o  e aprender  a 
amal-o:  e nos,  ainda  nao  sabemos  recordal-o  bastante.  Tanto  e o nosso  mal,  que 
este  espfrito  excellence  nao  ficou  popular:  a nossa  memoria,  fugitiva  como  a agua, 
so  retem  aquelles  que  vivem  ruidosamente,  com  um  relevo  forte:  Julio  Diniz  viveu 
de  leve,  escreveu  de  leve,  morreu  de  leve!  (Queiros,  “Um  parenthese  triste”  47) 

Nada  nos  garante  que  a tregua  da  “ampla  fuzilaria  ironica”  e o repto  as 
“pessoas  delicadas”  fossem  feitos  para  serem  levados  a serio,  no  entanto  e ine- 
quivoco  que  a leveza  a que  E£a  se  refere  nao  parece  neste  momento  do  artigo 
implicar  uma  classifica^ao  de  “superficial”  ou  sequer  de  “frivolo,”  como  veio 
a ser  lida.  Aplicada  a vida  de  Julio  Dinis  (“viveu  de  leve”),  a leveza  referida 
parece  aliar  ao  idealismo  do  escritor,  que  E^a  realmente  critica  mais  adiante 
no  mesmo  texto,  uma  nogao  de  discrigao  publica.  Lemos  em  “viver  de  leve” 
uma  referenda  a algum  distanciamento  das  luzes  da  ribalta.  E$a  dissocia  Julio 
Dinis  daqueles  autores  que  se  envolviam  com  frequencia  em  controversias  e 
polemicas  literarias,  precisamente  aqueles  que  “vivem  ruidosamente”  e que 
nesse  momento,  segundo  a sua  propria  percep^ao,  gozavam  de  uma  maior 
notoriedade  do  que  Julio  Dinis.  A observa^ao  faz  tanto  mais  sentido  quanto 
Julio  Dinis  se  mantivera  distante  de  polemicas  literarias,  inclusive  aquelas  a 
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que  E^a  se  vira  ligado.  Dinis  nao  se  envolvera,  cinco  anos  antes,  na  Questao 
Coimbra,  a mais  violenta  das  polemicas  literarias  portuguesas,  e por  outro 
lado  mantivera-se  distante  da  polemica  associada  as  ‘conferences  do  casino,’ 
meses  antes  da  sua  morte. 

Mesmo  se  levarmos  em  considera^ao  o tom  ironico,  polemico  e muitas  vezes 
directamente  agressivo  que  As  farpas  assumiram,  parece  tambem  claro  que  E$a 
nao  se  serve  da  ideia  de  leveza  num  sentido  depreciativo  quando  se  refere  especi- 
ficamente  a morte  de  Dinis.  E isto  faz  tan  to  mais  sentido  quanto  Julio  Dinis  de 
facto  nao  “morreu  de  leve,”  ja  que  nada  houve  de  ligeiro  na  sua  morte  por  tuber- 
culose  aos  trinta  e um  anos  de  idade,  precedida  pela  da  sua  famflia.  No  contexto 
do  artigo  de  E^a  de  Queiros,  morrer  de  leve  parece  significar  uma  morte  com 
pouca  visibilidade  ou  repercussao  publica — pelo  menos  no  entender  do  autor.  Por 
outro  lado,  se  quisermos  levar  mais  longe  a interpreta^ao  das  palavras  de  E^a, 
a expressao  pode  equivaler  a morrer  de  alma  leve , liberto  dos  dramas  que  ficam 
para  aqueles  que  sobrevivem.  Esta  segunda  interpreta^o  coaduna-se  alias  com 
o ultimo  paragrafo  do  artigo,  em  que  se  afirma  que  Julio  Dinis: 

Foi  simples,  foi  intelligente,  foi  puro.  Trabalhou,  creou,  morreu:  mais  feliz  que 
nos,  tern  o seu  destino  affirmado  e para  elle  resolveu-se  a questao.  A terra  trans- 
formadora  tern  o seu  corpo  extincto;  e o seu  espirito,  vive,  ensina,  cria  ainda, 
e immortal  na  memoria  dos  homens:  suum  cuique — a cada  um  o que  e seu! 

A morte  assim  nao  tern  terrores:  comprehende-se  e ama-se:  ela  de  resto  so  assusta 
aquelles  que  nao  tendo  collocado  a sua  alma  na  alma  dos  outros — morrem  com  o 
seu  corpo.  (Queiros,  “Um  parenthese  triste”  50) 

Mais  importante,  contudo,  sera  averiguar  em  que  sentido,  para  Eqa,  teria 
Julio  Dinis  escrito  “de  leve.”  No  contexto  original,  a afirma^ao  e tambem 
devedora  do  afastamento  deste  escritor  das  polemicas  literarias,  e portanto 
duma  posi^ao  publica  aparentemente  menos  apaixonada  em  rela^ao  ao  meio 
literario,  uma  vez  que  se  nota  que  “a  nossa  memoria  so  retem  aquelles  que 
vivem  ruidosamente.”  Como  dissemos  ja,  Julio  Dinis  nao  se  associara  as  pole- 
micas entao  recentes  (muito  embora  o seu  nome  fosse  arrastado  para  as  mes- 
mas),  ate  porque  desde  1870,  em  particular,  lidava  com  o agravamento  do  seu 
estado  de  saude  (Pires  de  Lima  21). 

Mas  o artigo  demonstra  tambem  que  a conhecida  frase  de  E$a  e tambem 
devedora  duma  avalia^ao  do  estilo  da  obra  de  Dinis,  embora  nao  exactamente 
no  sentido  que  lhe  tern  sido  atribufdo.  Surgindo  no  primeiro  paragrafo,  a 
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ideia  e desenvolvida  mais  adiante,  numa  explicaqao  que  e clara  quanto  a ava- 
lia^ao  que  Eqa  faz  deste  estilo  e da  dita  leveza : 

Um  so  momento  seu  [de  Julio  Dinis],  um  romance — fez  palpitar  fortemente 
as  curiosidades  sympathicas:  foram  As  Pupilas  do  Sr.  Reitor.  aquelle  livro  fresco, 
idyllico,  todo  cortado  de  largos  fundo  de  paisagem,  habitado  por  crea9oes  delica- 
das,  vivas,  originaes — surprehendeu.  Era  um  livro  real.  Apparecia  no  meio  de  uma 
litteratura  artificial,  difficultosamente  feita,  rhetorica — com  uma  simplicidade 
verdadeira,  como  uma  paisagem  de  Claudio  Loreno  entre  grandes  telas  mytholo- 
gicas  e emphaticas.  Ia-se  ali  respirar.  (“Um  parenthese  triste”  47-48) 

Mais  do  que  “frivolo”  ou  “inocuo,”  neste  momento  do  comentario  em 
particular,  a dita  leveza  de  Dinis  significa  a capacidade  de  conferir  mais  natu- 
ralidade  e frescura  a uma  prosa  que,  segundo  Eqa  de  Queiros,  era  precisa- 
mente  mais  pesada  no  momento  em  que  Julio  Dinis  publicara.  Para  E^a,  o 
trabalho  de  Dinis  teria  algum  valor  por  certa  luminosidade  e amplidao  de 
espagos,  como  “descampado,  [.  . .]  eira  branca  batida  de  sol,  [.  . .]  parreira 
onde  os  gatos  se  espregu^am”  (50)”  e possuiria  “mais  drama,  mais  idea,  mais 
ac^ao  que  o romance  das  figuras  vivas.”  Este  romance  de  “figuras  vivas”  e alias 
aquele  contra  o qual  E$a  mais  claramente  se  insurgira  nas  conferencias  do 
casino,’  onde  de  facto  expressara  o seu  repudio  em  rela^o  a figuras  exacer- 
badamente  romanticas.  Parece  evidente  que  ao  projecto  de  E^a  interessaria 
pouco  um  universo  literario  comparado  por  si  a “uma  parreira  onde  os  gatos 
se  espregui^am,”  mas  tambem  e claro  que  neste  obituario  E$a  afirmava  par- 
ticularmente  alguns  meritos  de  Julio  Dinis,  contrapondo-o  aqueles  auto  res 
(nao  nomeados)  cujos  projectos  lhe  pareciam  de  menor  valor,  ainda  que  fos- 
sem  em  sua  opiniao  mais  visfveis.  A estrategia  permite  a E^a  de  Queiros  ao 
mesmo  tempo  ainda  desvalorizar  parcialmente  o proprio  trabalho  dinisino 
ao  recusar-lhe  uma  grande  visibilidade  publica  e reduzindo-o  a um  estetica 
“paisagista,”  como  veremos  melhor  mais  adiante. 

Significa  isto  que  E^a  aderia  completamente  ao  estilo  de  Dinis,  ou  que 
era  um  leitor  dos  seus  livros?  O texto  demonstra  que  nao  e exactamente  esse 
o caso.  Apesar  de  reconhecer  a originalidade,  acima  referida,  a prosa  de  Julio 
Dinis,  para  Ega  a visao  da  realidade  deste  escritor  e continuamente  idealizada: 
“Parece  que  nunca  um  sol  sincero  e largo  lhe  descobriu  a forte  realidade: 
todavia  elle  estuda-a,  elle  persegue-a,  elle  ama-a:  somente  quando  a desenha  e 
com  a penna  toda  molhada  no  ideal”  (“Um  parenthese  triste”  48-49).  A obra 
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dinisina  e para  E^a  presa  “de  uma  certa  contempla^ao  sentimental,  idealista.” 
Neste  ponto  do  texto,  E$a  bifurca  o sentido  das  suas  palavras,  e a afirma^ao  de 
que  Dinis  “escreveu  de  leve,”  para  alem  de  se  referir  a uma  imagem  de  alguma 
frescura,  aponta  para  o que  E^a  ere  ser  uma  incapacidade  de  Julio  Dinis  de 
apresentar  os  “crus  aspectos  da  realidade,”  os  seus  “contornos  duros”  (48). 

Tratar-se-ia  apenas  duma  observa^ao  ironica  o reconhecimento  de  certa 
inova^o  na  procura  da  “realidade”  na  obra  de  Dinis?  Talvez  ate  dissimulada 
por  este  escritor  ter  sido  amigo  de  Ramalho  Ortigao,  co-autor  de  As  farp  as, 
onde  esta  opiniao  se  expressa?  Sera  completamente  ironica  ou  de  circunstancia 
a referenda  as  “pessoas  delicadas”  e mais  adiante  a afirma^ao  de  que  as  obras 
posteriores  a As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor  “terao  o seu  dia  de  justi^a”  (50)?  Nao 
cremos  ser  este  o caso,  considerado  todo  o texto.  Trata-se  dum  artigo  que  nao 
deixa  de  ser  de  circunstancia,  em  que  se  equilibram  algumas  crfticas  essen- 
ciais  para  a alirma^ao  duma  diferen^a  com  a enuncia^ao  de  algumas  virtudes. 
Mas,  apesar  das  crfticas  a alegada  incapacidade  de  aprofundamento  da  leitura 
da  realidade,  sintetizaveis  na  imagem  duma  “aquarella  suave”  (Queiros,  “Um 
parenthese  triste”  49),  E^a  opta  por  nao  colocar  o escritor  portuense  completa- 
mente do  outro  lado  da  barricada,  ja  que  lhe  reconhecia  precisamente  o merito 
de  perseguir  e amar  a realidade  de  uma  forma  que  os  seus  contemporaneos 
alegadamente  nao  fariam.  Numa  estrategia  tfpica  do  meio  literario,  E^a  define 
o seu  inimigo — o Romantismo — e coloca  do  seu  lado  da  barricada  aqueles 
que  o partilham,  optando  assim  por  ler  de  Dinis  a parte  que  mais  lhe  interessa. 

A conhecida  cita^ao  de  que  Julio  Dinis  “viveu  de  leve,  escreveu  de  leve, 
morreu  de  leve”  acabou  por  entrar  bastante  cedo  no  imaginario  da  rela^o 
entre  os  dois  escritores  e suas  obras,  e e por  isso  repetida  abundantemente, 
quase  sempre  de  forma  descontextualizada.6  Em  grande  medida  fruto  dessa 
descontextualiza^ao,  com  frequencia  a cita^ao  parece  querer  atribuir  a E^a 
uma  inten^o  ferozmente  crftica,  representativa  duma  rejei9ao  total  da  obra 
dinisina.  Ainda  em  1885,  num  texto  dedicado  ao  romance  do  mundo  rural, 
Sampaio  Bruno  come9a  por  apontar  a Dinis  uma  “indole  carinhosa”  (116), 
a ela  atribuindo  “as  grandes  qualidades  e os  grandes  defeitos”  do  romancista, 
para  logo  em  seguida  citar  precisamente  a famosa  passagem  de  E9a  de  Quei- 
ros. Selecciona-se  assim  da  cronica  de  E9a  de  Queiros  a crftica  da  alegada  inca- 
pacidade de  mostrar  o real  nos  seus  detalhes  mais  sordidos:  “os  seus  persona- 
gens  mais  grutescos,  o Bento  Pertunhas,  o snr.  Joao  da  Esquina,  nao  chegam 
a ser  odiosos;  compassivo,  o escriptor  nao  os  empurra  na  logica  do  seu  piano 
inclinado”  (116).  Referindo-se  a um  Julio  Dinis  “[tf]mido,  minado  por  uma 
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doen^a  assassina,”  que  conciliava  “a  educa^ao  cienrifica”  com  “um  doce  espi- 
rito”  (115),  Sampaio  Bruno  acaba  assim  por  valorizar  a critica  duma  alegada 
ingenuidade,  presente  na  cronica  de  E$a  de  Queiros,  e desvaloriza  as  virtudes 
que  o mesmo  texto  lhe  reconhece.  A recorrencia  com  que  a passagem  e enun- 
ciada  em  muitos  dos  textos  sobre  Julio  Dinis — concorrendo  com  a tambem 
habitual  classifica^ao  de  Dinis  como  escritor  “cor-de-rosa” — demonstra  bem 
a cristaliza^ao  da  ideia  duma  rejei^ao  total  por  parte  de  E<;a. 

Vitorino  Nemesio  nao  seria  exactamente  um  dos  mais  acerrimos  crfticos 
de  Julio  Dinis,  mas  num  interessante  texto  em  que  compara  os  dois  autores 
faz  um  uso  da  cita^ao  queirosiana  que  ilustra  tambem  aquilo  a que  nos  refe- 
rimos.  Come<;a-se  por  identificar  na  passagem  um  sentido  de  superioridade: 
“E$a  de  Queiroz  sentia  certamente  a sua  maioridade  sobre  o rimido  discfpulo 
de  Herculano”  (316).  Lembra-se  em  seguida  as  varias  experiences  cosmo- 
politas  de  E$a,  para  logo  se  afirmar  que  “as  Prosas  barbaras ,”  os  “escritos  da 
mocidade  de  E^a  de  Queiroz,”  ficavam  a “distancia”  “dos  pobres  Seroes  de  pro- 
vincial (316).  Tern  razao  Nemesio  ao  propor  que  E$a  acreditaria  nessa  mesma 
distancia  entre  os  seus  trabalhos  e os  de  Dinis.  Inegavelmente  E$a  consideraria 
a sua  proposta  mais  arrojada,  informada  e cosmopolita,  nao  so  porque  o era 
de  facto,  mas  tambem  porque  este  tipo  de  posicionamento  corresponde  a 
propria  natureza  do  meio  literario  e da  afirma^ao  dos  autores  e das  linguagens 
esteticas  mais  jovens.  Por  outro  lado  vimos  ja  que  na  sua  cronica  E<;a  cri- 
tica realmente  o que  lhe  parece  ser  a superficialidade  de  Dinis.  Porem,  como 
vimos,  a leitura  integral  da  cronica  aponta  em  diferentes  direc^oes  e o sentido 
da  famosa  passagem  sobre  Dinis  acaba  por  ser  distinto  duma  critica  feroz, 
confundindo-se  mesmo  com  algum  elogio,  o que  alias  Nemesio  nao  deixa  de 
apontar  noutro  momento.  Acresce  que  o facto  de  E^a  poder  considerar  a sua 
proposta  literaria  mais  arrojada  do  que  a de  Dinis  nao  nos  permite  inferir  que 
o primeiro  autor  era  um  conhecedor  profundo  da  obra  do  segundo,  como 
foi  ficando  subjacente  a citato  queirosiana,  com  a leitura  que  o tempo  fez 
da  mesma.  Esta  ideia  e importante  na  medida  em  que  a leitura  generalizada 
da  afirma^ao  de  E$a  tipicamente  nao  leva  em  considera<;ao  que  este  autor 
sobreviveria  tres  decadas  a sua  propria  afirma^ao  e a publica^ao  das  obras  de 
Dinis — tempo  suficiente  para  desenvolver  a sua  propria  obra  entretanto — 
nem  leva  em  considera^ao  que,  em  1871,  e possivel  que  E$a  nao  conhecesse 
bem  a obra  dinisina,  a que  apenas  se  refere  parcialmente  nesse  momento. 

A expressao  de  sentimentos  mistos  de  E$a  em  rela^ao  ao  trabalho  de 
Julio  Dinis  pode  ser  encontrada  tambem  em  “Idealismo  e Realismo,”  texto 
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de  1876,  em  que  se  critica  alguma  inconsistency  de  Madalena,  protagonista 
de  A morgadinha  do  canaviais.  No  mesmo  texto  afirma-se  que  este  romance 
foi  feito  pelo  “talento  delicado  e paciente  de  Julio  Diniz,  o artista  que  entre 
nos  mais  importancia  deu  a realidade”  (198).  A historiografia  literaria,  no 
entanto,  nunca  viria  a registar  nenhuma  destas  duas  passagens  em  que  E$a 
valoriza  explicitamente  o trabalho  de  Dinis. 

Vitorino  Nemesio  deixa  a interrogate: 

a cronica  sobre  a morte  de  Julio  Diniz  e um  dos  poucos  actos  de  opiniao  literaria 
que  E^a  de  Queiroz  praticou.  Mas  esse  gesto  deve  ter  raizes  mais  fiindas  que  um 
simples  gesto  simpatico. 

Nao  sentiria  E^a  de  Queiroz  na  obra  do  medico  do  Porto  aquela  humanidade 
que  a sua  hiper-sensibilidade  ao  ridiculo  nao  deixara  filtrar  nas  paginas  dos  seus 
romances?  (313) 

Talvez  nao  necessitemos  de  ir  tao  longe  quanto  Vitorino  Nemesio.  Cre- 
mos  que  Eqa  atribui  a obra  de  Dinis  alguns  meritos  que  nao  encontra  noutros 
autores  seus  contemporaneos  e sobretudo  visa  definir  os  seus  grandes  oposi- 
tores.  Isto  acontecia  independentemente  de  o seu  proprio  projecto  realista  ter 
pouco  que  ver  com  o de  Julio  Dinis,  como  se  percebe. 

Que  Julio  Dinis? 

Como  afirmamos,  a tentativa  de  contextualizato  das  afirma^oes  de  E$a  de 
Queiros  acerca  de  Julio  Dinis,  e em  particular  a observato  de  que  este  escre- 
vera  “de  leve,”  levanta  a questao  de  se  saber  ate  que  ponto  E$a  conhecia  a obra 
daquele  escritor  em  1871  e em  particular  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais.  A que 
Julio  Dinis  se  refere  E^a,  quando  faz  a conhecida  afirmato?  Teria  E$a  lido  os 
tres  romances  de  Dinis  publicados  ate  entao?  Te-los-ia  lido — a todos? — em 
formato  de  livro,  ou  alguns  deles  ou  partes  apenas  em  folhetins  publicados 
na  imprensa?  Recordemos  que  Os  fidalgos  da  casa  mourisca  e publicado  so  em 
1872,  ja  depois  da  morte  de  Dinis  e por  conseguinte  ja  apos  a nota  escrita 
por  E<;a.  Quanto  aos  outros  tres  volumes,  As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor  e publi- 
cado no  Jornal  do  Porto  em  1866  e em  livro  ja  em  1867.  O mesmo  processo 
acontece  com  Uma  familia  inglesa,  publicado  nesse  jornal  (ainda  como  Uma 
familia  de  ingleses ),  durante  o ano  de  1867  e em  volume  em  1868,  e com 
A morgadinha  dos  canaviais , publicado  no  jornal  em  1868  e em  livro  ja  no 
segundo  semestre  desse  ano  (Stern  257-98). 
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Independentemente  do  facto  de  E9a,  em  1871,  apenas  se  referir  a As  pupi- 
las  do  senhor  reitor , parece  ser  impossfvel  sabermos  hoje  em  dia  exactamente 
que  trabalhos  de  Dinis  aquele  escritor,  nesse  momento,  conheceria  e com  que 
profundidade.  No  entanto  ha  varios  elementos  que  levam  a que  nos  questio- 
nemos  acerca  desse  conhecimento,  no  momento  em  que  E<;a  escreve  sobre  a 
morte  de  Dinis,  o que  melhor  permite  colocar  em  perspectiva  a conhecida 
afirma^ao  queirosiana  e desse  modo  reenquadrar  a forma  como  a crftica  apre- 
cia  a rela^ao  entre  ambos  os  escritores. 

A 5 de  Junho  de  1871,  Augusto  Soromenho,  um  frequentador  do  Cenaculo, 
apresentava  a sua  palestra  no  ambito  das  ‘conferencias  do  casino,’  sob  o ti'tulo 
“A  literatura  portuguesa.”  Como  notou  Joao  Gaspar  Simoes  (286-87),  e ja  antes 
Antonio  Salgado  Junior,  Soromenho  distancia-se  do  espirito  das  Conferencias, 
ao  defender  que  a arte  nao  estava  dependente  do  meio  politico  e social  (o  que 
contradizia  as  ideias  expressas  por  Antero  de  Quental  uma  semana  antes  e as  que 
E^a  exporia  uma  semana  depois)  e ainda  que  a arte  devia  procurar  um  “belo” 
moralizador.7  Soromenho  defende  uma  finalidade  moralizadora  do  romance, 
que  em  seu  entender  nao  era  perseguida  pelo  Roman tismo,  e reconhece  ainda 
na  obra  de  Dinis  uma  ruptura  com  a linguagem  deste  estilo  e um  sentimento  de 
pureza,  de  inspira^ao  crista,  capaz  de  fazer  essa  moraliza^ao: 

— Nao  se  sabe  o que  isso  [o  romance]  e em  Portugal.  Revela  so  que  nao  temos 
moralidade.  Romantiza-se  o adulterio.  Sublimam-se  os  vicios  mais  torpes  e hedion- 
dos.  Expoe-se  a verdade  negra  e descarnada.  Nao  se  mostram  os  quadros  da  virtude. 

— Mas  a sociedade  nao  esta  ainda  tao  perversa  como  a literatura  a faz  supor.  Os  ro- 
mances de  Julio  Diniz  o provam — e nao  so  eles,  como  o seu  exito.  Os  proprios 
autores  daquela  literatura  se  desmentem:  muitas  vezes  os  autores  desses  romances 
devassos  sao  excelentes  chefes  de  fami'lia — Que  concluir?  — Conclue-se  que  o 
cora<;ao  esta  puro.  O espirito  e o gosto  e que  se  corromperam.  [.  . .]  O Romance, 
portanto,  necessita  esperar  que  o espirito  se  regenere.  (Salgado  Junior  44) 

A defesa  de  Julio  Dinis  como  modelo  literario  contradizia  o espirito  dos 
organizadores  das  ‘conferencias  do  casino,’  ja  que  se,  por  um  lado,  o discurso 
de  Soromenho  defendia  uma  ruptura  com  o Romantismo,  por  outro,  defen- 
dia  ainda  a procura  do  “belo”  e uma  defesa  de  um  Realismo  que  tinha  pouco 
que  ver  com  o que  E9a  proporia  uma  semana  depois.  Para  E9a  de  Queiros  nao 
se  tratava  de  alcazar  cora9oes  puros,  mas  antes  de  expor  os  vicios  da  socie- 
dade portuguesa  de  entao. 
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Em  resposta  a tese  de  Soromenho,  e o irmao  de  E<;a,  Alberto  de  Queiros, 
quem  a 15  de  Junho  critica  a ideia  de  que  os  trabalhos  de  Julio  Dinis  sejam 
em  si  mesmos  exemplares,  fazendo-o  precisamente  a proposito  da  conferencia 
de  seu  irmao,  entretanto  decorrida  tres  dias  antes: 

Em  Portugal  ha  uma  arte  realista?  Sem  hesitar  respondo  com  toda  a convic^ao  que 
nao  ha  [.  . .].  Vem  a proposito  dizer  a minha  opiniao  sobre  um  escriptor  notavel 
entre  nos  Julio  Diniz.  O auctor  das  Pupillas  do  Senhor  Reitor  6 considerado  por  algu- 
mas  pessoas  como  um  realista.  Na  minha  opiniao  tal  classifica^ao  e inexacta.  Nos 
romances  de  Julio  Diniz  nao  ha  realidade  senao  nas  descr^oes,  na  paisagem,  talento 
que  poucas  pessoas  tern  como  ele  em  Portugal.  Porem  os  caracteres  que  elle  descreve 
se  sao  reaes  como  individuos,  nao  se  manifestam  assim.  Fallam  eloquentemente,  sao 
ainda  idealistas  e nao  realistas.  Isto  nada  tira  ao  encanto  doce  e perfumado  que  tern 
os  romances  de  Julio  Diniz  mas  a verdade  e que  elle  e um  paisagista  e de  nenhuma 
maneira  um  romancista  como  nos  o queremos  hoje.  (“Folhetim”) 

No  fundo,  Alberto  de  Queiros,  “mo^o  de  apenas  mais  de  dezasseis  anos,” 
como  nota  Simoes  (286),  contraria  Soromenho,  definindo  um  tipo  de  Rea- 
lismo  na  linha  do  que  o seu  irmao  propusera  tres  dias  antes.  Num  texto  em 
que  a unica  obra  referida  explicitamente  eAs pupilas  do  senhor  reitor , Alberto  de 
Queiros  alia  Dinis  a sua  oposi^ao  ao  Romantismo,  ao  mesmo  tempo  que  reduz 
o seu  estilo  a um  realismo  paisagista.  Sera  precisamente  isto  que  tres  meses 
depois  (Setembro  de  1871)  fara  E$a  de  Queiros  no  obituario  de  Dinis,  em  que 
se  refere  aos  “largos  fundos  de  paisagem”  de  As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor  como 
parte  duma  leveza  que  surpreendera,  pela  sua  diferen^a  do  Romantismo,  sem 
que  contudo  aprofunde  a sua  leitura  deste  mesmo  conceito  de  paisagismo. 

Na  sua  propria  conferencia,  “A  afirmaqao  do  Realismo  como  nova  expres- 
sao  da  arte,”  ocorrida  tres  dias  antes,  a 12  de  Junho,  E$a  de  Queiros  apresenta 
Flaubert,  com  Madame  Bovary , como  exemplo  de  um  realista  alinhado  com  o 
seu  tempo,  e considera  que  em  Portugal  a arte  teria  sempre  sido  anacronica, 
exemplificando  com  Eurico,  o pres h iter o,  O monge  de  Cister , A mocidade  de  D. 
Joao  Ve  O arco  de  SantAna  (Salgado  Junior  56-57).  Segundo  a reconstituiqao 
desta  conferencia  efectuada  por  Salgado  Junior,  mesmo  falando  depois  de 
Augusto  Soromenho,  que  valorizara  Julio  Dinis,  E$a  nao  parece  ter  este  escri- 
tor  em  mente  em  momento  algum.  O autor  opta  por  atacar  aquelas  referen- 
cias  romanticas  mais  omnipresentes,  sendo  o seu  irmao  quem,  como  vimos, 
tres  dias  mais  tarde  vem  rejeitar  tanto  a proposta  realista  de  Dinis  como  a sua 
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valoriza^ao  por  Soromenho.  Estaria  E$a  apenas  a evitar  a referenda  aquele 
autor  e a uma  ideia  de  Realismo  tao  diferente  daquela  que  vem  propor,  para  ja 
apenas  em  teoria?  Talvez  fosse  o caso  ou  talvez  E^a  simplesmente  nao  nutrisse 
pela  obra  de  Dinis  interesse  suficiente  para  a conhecer  bem  e/ou  a considerar 
sequer  digna  de  referenda  na  sua  conferencia. 

Dissemos  ja  que,  em  Setembro  de  1871,  E$a  de  Queiros  destaca^R  pupi- 
las  do  senhor  reitor  pela  sua  “frescura”  e as  virtudes  do  universo  da  “aldeia” 
dinisina.  Porem  e quanto  a nos  surpreendente  que  um  escritor  como  E^a  de 
Queiros  valorize  particularmente  este  livro  em  detrimento  de  A morgadinha 
dos  canaviais.  Talvez  a referenda  se  deva  a maior  popularidade  da  primeira 
das  obras,  mas  E$a  parece  realmente  conhecer  em  particular  esse  romance,  ou 
os  seus  temas,  pelo  menos,  nao  chegando  sequer  a nomear  quaisquer  outros. 
Supondo  que  conhecesse  bem  os  tres  romances  de  Dinis  ate  entao  publicados, 
surpreende  o facto  de  nao  destacar  a maior  riqueza  de  A morgadinha  dos  cana- 
viais , no  que  diz  respeito  a propria  aldeia  apresentada  e a diferentes  aspectos 
de  analise  social,  como  a discussao  das  questoes  polfticas,  o desenvolvimento 
dos  meios  de  comunica^ao  e a problematiza^ao  do  Romantismo.  Isto  porque 
A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  discute  flagrantemente  temas  centrais  a monarquia 
constitucional,  causadores  de  controversia  publica  nas  decadas  que  precederam 
a publica^ao  do  romance.  Como  nos  mostra  A.  H.  Oliveira  Marques,  foram 
motivos  de  debate  alargado  durante  a monarquia  constitucional  a constante 
percep^ao  publica — porventura  exagerada,  segundo  o historiador — da  cor- 
rup^ao  do  estado  e dos  politicos,  o sistema  eleitoral,  a carta  constitucional, 
a reintrodu^ao  progressiva  das  ordens  religiosas,  a atribui^o  generalizada  de 
tftulos  nobiliarquicos,  certa  visao  dos  pedreiros-livres  como  causadores  de  per- 
turba^ao  e ate  mesmo  questoes  tao  especificas  como  a crise  relacionada  com  a 
obrigatoriedade  de  enterro  em  cemiterios:  em  suma,  os  temas  que  verdadeira- 
mente  servem  de  fundo  a A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  e muitas  vezes  ocupam 
o primeiro  piano  da  narrativa,  e que  sao  apresentados  com  o desenvolvimento 
da  obra,  ao  contrario  das  cenas  que  se  referem  a viagem  de  Henrique  para 
Alvapenha,  apresentadas  logo  nas  primeiras  paginas  do  livro. 

O silencio  de  E^a  em  rela^ao  a estas  questoes  tratadas  por  Dinis  e tanto 
mais  surpreendente  quanto  ele  proprio  escrevera  sobre  alguns  dos  mesmos 
temas,  como  por  exemplo  os  processos  eleitorais,  em  farpas  anteriores  a 
Setembro  de  1871,  fazendo  uma  denuncia  muito  proxima  da  que  e feita 
em  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais .8  Lembre-se  ainda  que  este  romance  de  Julio 
Dinis  apresenta  ja  uma  critica  de  alguns  aspectos  enfaticos  do  Romantismo, 
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preconizada  sobretudo  pelo  contfnuo  ataque  da  protagonista  Madalena  a cer- 
tas  ac^oes  e ao  discurso  romantico  de  Henrique,  o que  se  esperaria  ter  susci- 
tado  o interesse  de  E^a.  Em  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais , Julio  Dinis  parece 
a cada  passo  propor,  construtivamente , que  se  abrace  um  Romantismo  que 
valha  a pena  manter — com  vista  a melhorar  a vida  em  sociedade  e faze-la  pro- 
gredir — e se  rejeite  aquele  que  nao  interessa , livresco,  enfatico  e conducente 
a certa  infantiliza^ao.  Madalena  satiriza  frequentemente  os  lugares-comuns 
romanticos,  em  momentos  quase  sempre  associados  a rejei^ao  das  investidas 
amorosas  de  Henrique: 

A prima  nao  ignora  que  eu  a amo. 

— Pois  ignorava! — atalhou  Madalena,  com  ironia. 

— E sabe  decerto,  por  experiencia  do  mundo,  que  para  homens  como  eu,  a 
indiferen^a,  a frieza  e os  desdens  redobram  o ardor  da  paixao. 

— Sim;  ja  li  isso  num  romance.  (Dinis  278) 

A respeito  duma  safda  nocturna  de  Henrique  e Cristina,  tema  tipicamente 
romantico,  Madalena  dira  que  a mesma  “a  horas  mortas  . . . conquanto  moti- 
vada  por  louvaveis  inten^oes  . . . tern  ainda  assim  uma  certa  feiijao  romantica 
. . . que  era  bom  vigiar”  (Dinis  476).  A personagem  de  Madalena  e particu- 
larmente  interessante  por  misturar  este  contfnuo  estado  de  alerta  em  rela^o 
a atitudes  representativas  dum  temperamento  romantico  com  um  idealismo 
que  nao  pode  deixar  de  ser  considerado  tambem  ele  romantico,  ate  por  outras 
personagens,  como  o Conselheiro,  seu  pai: 

— Meu  pai — insistiu  Madalena — eu  espero  ainda  que,  ouvindo  o tio  Vicente, 
se  comovera  e trabalhara  por  alterar  esse  fatal  piano  que  principia  por  arrancar 
arvores,  mas  que,  pode  estar  certo,  com  elas  arrancara  uma  vida. 

— Romances!  Lena,  romances!  Os  romances,  lidos  em  plena  aldeia,  sao  peri- 
gosos.  Falta  aqui  nos  ares  um  certo  cepticismo  que,  nao  sendo  em  doses  exage- 
radas,  tern  a vantagem  de  nao  deixar  ver  as  coisas  da  vida  atraves  do  prisma  dos 
livros  de  imagina^ao.  (254) 

Tambem  Henrique  abandona  o papel  de  romantico  mais  ou  menos  con- 
vencional,  que  desempenha  quando  tenta  seduzir  Madalena,  para  atacar 
Augusto:  “O  senhor  e um  perfeito  heroi  de  romance;  entusiasta,  cavalhei- 
resco,  mas,  em  certas  ocasioes,  incomodo  de  candura,  por  isso  mesmo”  (281). 
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Vimos  E<;a  de  Queiros  afirmar  ainda  que  os  livros  de  Dinis  posteriores  a 
As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor  passaram  mais  despercebidos.  Mas  tera  sido  assim? 
Afirmando  que  os  mesmos  nao  tinham  obtido  o destaque  merecido,  E^a  con- 
voca  de  novo  a ideia  de  leveza , para  se  referir  a falta  de  aten^ao  publica: 

Depois  das  Pupillas  do  Sr.  Reitor  os  livros  de  J.  Diniz  passaram  de  leve,  entre  as 
aten^oes  transviadas.  Terao  seu  dia  de  justRa  e de  amor:  como  aquellas  aldeias  que 
elle  mesmo  desenha,  escondidas  no  fundo  dos  valles  sob  o ramalhar  dos  castanhei- 
ros;  os  seus  livros  serao  procurados  como  logares  repousados,  de  largos  ares — onde 
os  nervos  se  equilibram  e se  pacifica  a paixao.  (“Um  parenthese  triste”  50) 

Talvez  a observa^ao  de  um  menor  reconhecimento  das  obras  posteriores 
a As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor  seja  reflexo,  acima  de  tudo,  da  percep^ao  destas 
obras  pelo  proprio  E^a  de  Queiros.  Ate  porque  elas  tiveram  de  facto  uma  forte 
divulga^ao:  ate  1871  As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor  teve  cinco  edi^oes/reimpres- 
soes,  Uma  famllia  inglesa  viu  tres  edi^oes/ reimpressoes  e A morgadinha  dos 
canaviais  quatro,  duas  delas  ja  no  Brasil  (Stern  257-78). 

Na  verdade,  se  Julio  Dinis  estivera,  pela  sua  doen^a,  afastado  das  luzes 
da  ribalta,  tambem  E$a  se  ausentara  do  pais  em  1 869  e A morgadinha  dos 
canaviais  so  e publicado  em  livro  no  segundo  semestre  de  1868.  Nada  disto 
implica  que  E$a  nao  tivesse  tido  acesso  ao  livro.  Mas,  se  aliarmos  o pouco 
interesse  que  o estilo  de  As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor  lhe  teria  suscitado  com  o 
seu  forte  entusiasmo  pela  teoriza^ao  do  Realismo  a partir  dos  autores  fran- 
ceses,  nao  e excessiva  a conjectura  de  que  E<;a  teria  tido  pouca  curiosidade 
pela  leitura  das  obras  de  Dinis  entretanto  publicadas.  Isto  e corroborado  pela 
ausencia  de  referenda  as  mesmas  na  sua  conferencia  de  Junho  de  1871.  Sim- 
plesmente  aquele  Dinis  lido  por  E<;a  de  Queiros  nao  verificava  nem  as  caracte- 
rfsticas  do  Realismo  que  cada  vez  mais  interessavam  a este  autor  nem  aquelas 
do  Romantismo  que  lhe  interessava  combater. 

Como  vimos,  sera  ja  em  1876,  em  “Idealismo  e Realismo,”  que  E$a  vira  a 
referir-se  a A morgadinha  dos  canaviais , para  apontar  os  defeitos  de  constru^ao 
da  figura  de  Madalena,  ao  mesmo  tempo  que  reitera  que  Dinis  fora  “o  artista 
que  entre  nos  mais  importancia  deu  a realidade.”  A crftica  em  particular  a 
artificialidade  das  falas  de  Madalena  lembra  precisamente  as  observances  mais 
negativas  que  Alberto  de  Queiros  em  1871  fizera  a obra  dinisina  em  geral.  Esta 
primeira  referenda  de  E$a  a A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  em  1876  (e  ja  nao 
a As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor)  nao  responde,  no  entanto,  a questao  sobre  que 
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conhecimento  E^a  teria  desta  obra  ainda  em  1871.  Mas  ajuda-nos  a compre- 
ender  que  a determinado  momento  E^a  tera  tido  algum  contacto  com  o livro, 
o que  talvez  explique  melhor  a proximidade  dos  episodios  deste  romance  com 
A cidade  e as  serras  e o conto  “Civiliza^ao.”  Isto  e,  depreende-se  do  comen  tario 
de  E^a  de  1876  que  o autor  conhece  o romance,  e,  por  outro  lado,  as  afini- 
dades  de  A cidade  e as  serras  com  esta  obra  levam  a crer  que  E$a  tera  registado 
varias  das  suas  cenas  iniciais,  em  que  se  descreve  a chegada  de  Henrique  a 
Alvapenha.  Implicaria  uma  memoria  tao  clara  de  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais 
que  esta  obra  fosse  referida  no  texto  de  1871,  caso  a leitura  ja  tivesse  sido  feita? 
Talvez  sim,  e nesse  caso  podemos  pensar  que  E$a  nao  conhecia  A morgadinha 
dos  canaviais  de  todo  nessa  data,  mas  E^a  poderia  nessa  altura  apenas  conhecer 
superficialmente  esta  obra  ou  os  seus  capitulos  iniciais.9 

Como  se  torna  evidente — e nao  Valeria  a pena  tentar  escamotea-lo — 
nao  podemos  saber  concretamente  que  Julio  Dinis  teria  E$a  de  Queiros  lido 
quando  em  1871  faz  a sua  famosa  afirma^ao  sobre  aquele  escritor.  Mas  pare- 
cem  ser  varios  os  argumentos  que  nos  devem  fazer  pensar  duas  vezes  sobre  a 
profundidade  desse  conhecimento.  Mesmo  sabendo-se  que  algumas  deduces 
apresentadas  partem  do  pressuposto  falivel  de  que  os  escritores  conseguem 
ser  bons  leitores  das  obras  de  outros  autores  e conseguem  nelas  reconhecer 
virtudes  por  si  proprios  valorizadas.  No  caso  em  concreto,  decerto  Vitorino 
Nemesio  tinha  razao  quando  afirmou  que  a obra  critica  de  E<;a  assenta  “no 
pressuposto  de  uma  literatura  portuguesa  inteiramente  provinciana,  a que 
mais  valia  voltar  delicadamente  as  costas”  (312),  e talvez  tenha  sido  isso  exac- 
tamente  que  E$a  fez  em  relaQo  aos  trabalhos  de  Dinis,  voltando-lhes  as  costas 
de  forma  particularmente  delicada  e menos  combativa  do  que  em  rela^ao  aos 
de  outros  autores.10 

Recapitulando,  podemos  afirmar  que  a leitura  comparativa  de  A morgadi- 
nha dos  canaviais  e A cidade  e as  serras  demonstra  uma  grande  afinidade  entre 
duas  importantes  partes  dos  romances,  indiciando  que  E$a  tera  sido  em  algum 
momento  um  leitor  mais  ou  menos  atento  daquela  obra,  ou  pelo  menos  dos 
seus  capitulos  iniciais.  Estas  afinidades,  por  sua  vez,  justificam  que  se  revisite 
certa  interpreta^ao  cristalizada  da  afirmagao  de  E<;a  segundo  a qual  Julio  Dinis 
“escreveu  de  leve.”  A leitura  contextualizada  da  passagem  onde  E$a  de  Queiros 
o afirma  aponta  para  uma  ideia  de  leveza  que  e sinonimo  de  frescura , ao  mesmo 
tempo  que  outras  partes  do  artigo  criticam  um  excessivo  idealismo  de  Dinis  e 
a sua  sobreposi^ao  as  realidades  retratadas.  No  entanto,  o enquadramento  de 
Dinis  num  realismo  paisagista , devedor  provavelmente  mais  de  As  pupilas  do 
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senhor  reitor  do  que  do  resto  da  sua  obra,  e a ausencia  de  qualquer  referenda 
aos  aspectos  realistas  de  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  partilhados  pelo  proprio 
E$a,  fazem  tambem  questionar  ate  que  ponto  E^a  conhecia  a obra  de  Dinis 
quando  escreveu  esse  obituario.  De  que  E^a  escreveu  um  texto  em  que  afirma 
que  o idealismo  de  Dinis  afeta  as  crudes  deste  autor,  e que  nesse  mesmo  texto 
valoriza  outros  aspectos  da  obra  dinisina,  nao  ha  qualquer  duvida;  mas  e pos- 
sfvel  que  esta  avalia^ao  feita  em  1871  nao  correspondesse  a visao  da  obra  nos 
trinta  anos  que  E$a  sobreviveria  a Dinis,  e que,  provavelmente  ate  1871,  E^a 
nao  tivesse  sequer  prestado  grande  aten^ao  aquela  obra  publicada  pouco  antes. 
Resta  ainda  salientar  que  podemos  sempre  inverter  a pergunta  que  Julio  Dinis 
era  conhecido  por  Ega  em  1871?,  para  que  Ega  conhecia  em  1871  os  trabalhos  de 
Julio  Dinis ? O autor  E$a  de  Queiros  que  em  1871  valoriza  a frescura  da  obra 
de  Julio  Dinis  e a acusa  tambem  de  superficialidade  e um  escritor  em  ini'cio 
de  carreira,  avidamente  interessado  no  Realismo  frances,  que  praticamente 
publicara  apenas  O misterio  da  estrada  de  Sintra , em  conjunto  com  Ramalho 
Ortigao,  e se  preparava  para  incendiar  o meio  literario  portugues — mas  so  o 
fazendo  verdadeiramente  anos  mais  tarde.  E ainda  um  jovem  escritor  interes- 
sado na  afirma^ao  dessa  estetica  no  meio  literario  portugues,  precisando  para 
tal  de  reduzir  a importancia  de  outros  autores  e grupos.  Significa  isto  que  o 
comentario  de  1871,  nos  seus  elogios  e crfticas,  e menos  valido?  Com  certeza 
que  nao,  mas  e pelo  menos  um  comentario  de  importancia  relativa,  nao  tanto 
por  ser  feito  por  um  escritor  em  im'cio  de  carreira,  como  pelo  facto  de  parecer 
ser  um  comentario  pouco  baseado  num  conhecimento  profundo  das  obras 
de  Dinis.  Atribuir  a famosa  afirma^ao  o sentido  de  que  um  E$a  de  Queiros, 
escritor  com  carreira  desenvolvida,  considerava  superficial  toda  a obra  de  Julio 
Dinis,  de  que  seria  nesse  momento  um  conhecedor  profundo,  nao  so  falta  a 
verdade,  por  nao  ser  esse  o sentido  da  afirma^ao,  ja  que  a mesma  se  reporta 
como  vimos  a uma  maior  Jrescura  de  Dinis  por  compara^ao  aos  romanticos, 
como  e prejudicial  ao  estudo  de  ambos  os  escritores,  pois  apenas  desmerece 
de  forma  simplista  a obra  de  Julio  Dinis,  afectando  ao  mesmo  tempo  a nossa 
propria  avalia^ao  do  sentido  crftico  de  E$a  de  Queiros. 
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Notas 

1 Esta  passagem  em  particular  parece,  mais  do  que  criticar  a experiencia  da  vida  citadina, 
apontar  baterias  para  uma  especie  de  vida  citadina  lisboeta  que,  apesar  de  cosmopolita,  pela 
maior  grandiosidade  e pela  concentraq:ao  do  poder  e da  cultura,  nao  deixava  de  ser  provinciana, 
dado  que  todos  sempre  se  conheciam.  O medico  de  Henrique  denuncia  assim  uma  grandiosa 
pequenez  da  Lisboa  de  meados  de  novecentos,  ja  que  a solu<;ao  para  o seu  paciente  seria  a radical 
diferen^a  da  vida  citadina  das  grandes  capitais  europeias  ou  da  vida  rural. 

2 O final  de  A cidade  e as  serras  levou  a que,  por  muito  tempo,  este  romance  fosse  encarado 
como  uma  obra  menor  de  E$a.  Alguma  crftica  viu  nela  a cedencia  a um  certo  idealismo,  substimindo 
a mais  feroz  analise  social.  E celebre  a observa^ao  de  Joao  Gaspar  Simoes:  A cidade  e as  serras  “vai  rep- 
resentar  na  sua  obra  a descida  ao  nfvel  de  Julio  Dinis.  Esse  homem  que  ele  em  1871  dizia  ter  vivido 
de  leve,  escrito  de  leve  e morrido  de  leve  torna-se,  afinal,  o modelo  inesperado  da  derradeira  obra  de 
imagina^ao  de  E^a  de  Queiros”  (659).  Jacinto  do  Prado  Coelho,  por  sua  vez,  afirmou  que  esta  obra 
e “infiel  (pelo  menos  em  parte)  ao  melhor  da  personalidade  literaria  de  E^a”  por  expressar  uma  “tese 
reaccionaria”  (169).  Uma  leitura  um  pouco  menos  crfuca  e por  exemplo  a de  Vitorino  Nemesio,  de 
1945:  “Na  segunda  fa se  da  sua  obra,  farto  de  costumes  e tipos  documentados  por  grosso,  acossado 
de  reprimendas  pela  predilec^o  da  caricatura,  come^a  a aportar  a ilhas  sorridentes:  a Tormes,  as 
boas  inten^oes  de  Gon^alo  Ramires,  ao  mundo  melhor  de  Frei.  Genebro,  de  Onoffe  e de  Cristovao” 
(313).  Veja-se  o artigo  “Como  se  desfaz  uma  tese,”  de  Gustavo  Rubim,  que  analisa  alguns  dos  episo- 
dios  centrais  da  recep^ao  da  obra,  reportando-se  a autores  que  vao  de  Antonio  Sergio  a Frank  Sousa, 
incluindo  precisamente  analises  das  crfticas  de  Gaspar  Simoes  e Prado  Coelho  acima  referidas. 

3 Ideia  semelhante  e proposta  em  estudos  dedicados  a rela^ao  entre  os  trabalhos  de  E$a  e 
Flaubert,  que  reconheceram  maior  riqueza  a narrativa  queirosiana,  mesmo  quando  as  cenas  sao 
particularmente  proximas.  Vejam-se  sobretudo  os  ensaios  de  Bismut,  Stevens  e Reis. 

4 Existe  ainda  uma  outra  teoria  sobre  outro  aspecto  que  contribui  para  a genese  de  A cidade 
e as  serras , em  particular  no  que  diz  respeito  as  personagens  principais.  Diz-nos  Frank  Sousa  que 
a rela^ao  entre  Ze-Fernandes  e Jacinto  seria  inspirada  na  relac^ao  entre  E$a  de  Queiros  e Antero 
de  Quental,  e nesse  sentido  o percurso  de  Jacinto  representaria  em  parte  o de  Antero  (244). 
Esta  teoria  nao  contradiz  de  modo  algum  nem  a ideia  de  que  o romance  se  inspira  em  parte  na 
viagem  de  E$a  a Santa  Cruz  do  Douro,  nem  a nossa  proposta  de  que  E$a  poderia  ter  em  mente 
alguns  episodios  de  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais  quando  escreve  A cidade  e as  serras. 

5 Sobre  a atribuiQo  de  As  farpas  a E^a  de  Queiros  ou  a Ramalho  Ortigao,  veja-se  Monica  (1). 

6 A hipotetica  crftica  de  Ega  de  Queiros  a Julio  Dinis  aparece  ate  em  lugares  tao  inespera- 
dos  quanto  as  edi<;6es  de  Dinis.  As  badanas  da  edi<;ao  de  Uma  famllia  inglesa  da  Porto  Edi- 
tora  (2007)  apresentam  a seguinte  cita^ao  de  Lilas  Carrico:  “O  desenlace  e cor-de-rosa,  como 
conclusao  habitual  de  quern  ‘viveu  de  leve,  escreveu  de  leve,  morreu  de  leve,’  segundo  E$a  de 
Queiros.”  O uso  da  cita^ao  parece  afirmar  que  o que  se  presume  ser  uma  crftica  de  E$a  a Dinis 
consegue  valorizar  o trabalho  deste  autor,  talvez  mais  do  que  os  elogios  de  outras  vozes. 

Lembre-se  que  as  conferences  de  Soromenho  e E$a,  a que  nos  referimos  aqui,  foram 
reconstitufdas  por  Antonio  Salgado  Junior,  nao  existindo  qualquer  edi^ao  dos  textos  originais. 

8 Maria  Filomena  Monica  destaca  mesmo  o tema  das  elei^oes  como  um  dos  principais  de 
As  farpas  de  E$a  (8-9). 

9 Lembremos  que  no  texto  de  1871,  em  que  E$a  se  refere  genericamente  as  obras  de  Julio 
Dinis,  embora  especificamente  apenas  a As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor,  o autor  fala  de  “aldeias” 
“escondidas  no  fundo  dos  valles”  (50),  onde  “os  nervos  se  equilibram  e se  pacifica  a paixao.”  Mas 
nao  e possfvel  saber  se  a aldeia  a que  se  refere  E<;a  seria  a de  A morgadinha  dos  canaviais , ou  a de 
As  pupilas  do  senhor  reitor , ou  ainda  dos  contos  de  Dinis.  Por  outro  lado,  as  referencias  no  plural 
nao  esclarecem  a que  livros  E$a  se  reporta:  “as  suas  mulheres  romanescas,  os  seus  galans  violentos 
e ternos,  as  meigas  figuras  de  velhos,  ate  as  suas  caricaturas”  (49). 
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10  Diz  Vitorino  Nemesio,  a respeito  do  Ega-crftico:  “faltou-lhe  perspectiva  para  ver  os  out- 
ros  crer  e realizar  segundo  uma  crenga  diversa.  [. . .]  Tratou  os  classicos  com  ironia.  Desconheceu 
os  melhores  ou,  se  os  aflorou,  escorregaram-lhe.  Nao  os  viu.  Fernao  Lopes  e Gil  Vicente  nao 
estavam  na  ordem  do  dia;  mas  Camoes,  por  exemplo,  repeliu-o.  [.  . .]  Que  disse  ele  de  Vieira? 
A Garrett  e Herculano  nao  perdoou  que  fossem  os  padrinhos  espirituais  de  uma  escola  literaria 
degenerada.  No  proprio  Camilo  so  viu  a torrente  de  lagrimas  anacronicas”  (132). 
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Review  and  Review  Essay 


Jose  Sasportes.  Os  dias  contados.  [With  illustrations.] 
Lisbon:  Dom  Quixote,  2004.  Print. 


George  Monteiro 


“Chekhovs  days  are  numbered,”  wrote  Iollos,  the  correspondent  for  The  Rus- 
sian Gazette,  to  his  editor,  Sobolevsky.  In  this  novella,  Sasportes,  exercising  the 
romancer’s  prerogative,  sympathetically  extends  the  writer’s  numbered  days 
by  prolonging  his  life  for  another  half  year  or  so  beyond  the  historical  date  of 
the  Russian  writer’s  death. 

The  idea  is  simple  enough.  This  extraordinary  gift  of  life  extending  from 
2 July  1904  to  24  January  1905  has  been  the  direct  if  unexpected  result  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  champagne.  When  Chekhov’s  doctors  take  a final  drink 
with  their  dying  colleague — “German  and  Russian  medical  etiquette  dictated 
that  a doctor  at  a colleague’s  deathbed,  when  all  hope  was  gone,  should  offer 
champagne,”  reports  Chekhov’s  biographer,  Donald  Rayfield — the  writer  takes 
a turn  for  the  better.  He  recovers  his  sense  of  his  “body” — what  in  the  profes- 
sional work  of  the  physician-writer  Oliver  Sacks  is  called  “proprioception”  — an 
individual’s  sense  of  his  body  as  his  own.  With  this  renewed  lease  on  corporeal 
life,  Sasportes’s  patient  will  medicate  with  champagne  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

This  “posthumous”  half  year  presents  the  novelist  with  something  of  a 
tabula  rasa.  There  do  not  exist  for  him,  of  course,  the  impediments  of  facts 
established  in  letters  or  diaries.  The  “life”  can  now  be  imagined  to  go  almost 
anywhere.  Surprisingly  then,  apart  from  two  or  three  daytrips,  Sasportes’s 
Chekhov  remains  ensconced  in  Badenweiler  where  he  has  come  for  treat- 
ment and  to  die.  In  fact,  he  does  nothing  remarkable  and  nothing  remarkable 
happens  to  him — beyond,  perhaps,  the  sex  his  nurse  gives  him  (an  echo  here, 
possibly,  of  Catherine  and  Frederic  in  Hemingway’s  A Farewell  to  Arms)  or,  at 
the  end  of  his  stay,  the  opportunity  to  write  his  own  obituary. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  during  the  months  added  to  Chekhov’s 
life  there  are  no  climactic  or  even  particularly  dramatic  events,  new  ways  of 
thinking,  gusts  of  wisdom,  or  bursts  of  uplifting  spirituality.  No  new  resolu- 
tion, no  change  in  character.  If  Chekhov  comes  to  an  enhanced  appreciation 
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of  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  some  insights  into  painting  and  photography, 
his  posthumous  life,  taken  on  balance,  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a con- 
tinuation of  what  had  been.  He  meets  new  people,  who  are  very  much  like 
the  ones  he  has  known  in  the  past.  Perhaps  the  high  point  in  the  narrative  is 
that  when  he  is  given  a dog,  he  names  it  Champagne.  Yet  it  reads  like  a deftly 
written  parable,  the  last  line  of  which  is  “Os  dias  estao  contados.”  To  which 
the  folk  might  well  add:  “e  este  ja  vai  na  conta.” 

Jorge  Martins’s  line-drawings  are  spare  but  engaging — just  about  right  for 
Sasportes’s  well-executed  Chekhovian  story. 


George  Monteiro’s  books  include  The  Presence  of  Camoes  (1996),  The  Presence  of  Pessoa 
(1998),  Stephen  Crane's  Blue  Badge  of  Courage  (2000),  Fernando  Pessoa  and  Nineteenth- 
Century  Anglo-American  Literature  (2000),  and  Iberian  Poems , translations  from  the  poetry 
of  Miguel  Torga  (2005).  Forthcoming  are  bilingual  editions  of  Pedro  da  Silveira’s  Poemas 
ausentes  and  Selected  Poems  by  Jorge  de  Sena.  He  has  written  the  prefaces  for  two  books  by 
Charles  Reis  Felix,  Through  a Portagee  Gate , an  autobiography,  and  Da  Gama , Cary  Grant, 
and  the  Election  of 1934,  a novel,  both  published  by  the  Center  for  Portuguese  Studies  and 
Culture,  University  of  Massachusetts  Dartmouth  in  its  Portuguese  in  the  Americas  Series. 
He  has  in  press  two  other  books  Love  and  Fame  in  Fernando  Pessoa,  and  Elizabeth  Bishop's 
Brazil  and  Elsewhere. 


Gumbrecht  Enters  the  Zone 


Carlos  Veloso 


It  was  a chilly  evening  in  late  September  2006  at  Yankee  Stadium  in  the  Bronx. 
The  game  was  not  really  significant  for  the  Yankees,  who  had  bigger  fish  to  fry  a 
week  later  in  the  postseason.  Early  in  the  game  the  Baltimore  Orioles  put  some 
runs  on  the  board,  and  they  were  comfortably  taking  care  of  business.  But  the 
game  was  on  our  home  turf,  and  I and  the  54,045  other  fans  were  not  exactly 
pleased  to  see  the  Yankees  losing.  This  was  definitely  not  the  night  for  their  hit- 
ters: they  were  walked  a couple  of  times,  and  reached  base  a couple  more  times 
on  errors.  As  for  hits,  zilch.  We  knew  the  game  was  over  for  the  Yankees,  and  that 
was  when  a sudden  fear  started  to  crawl  along  my  spine,  because  at  this  point,  in 
the  middle  of  the  game,  the  Os  pitcher  Daniel  Cabrera  was  flirting  with  a no- 
hitter. Inning  after  inning  the  embarrassment  gave  way  to  nervousness,  nervous- 
ness to  excitement,  and  suddenly  the  imminence  of  a no-hitter  breathed  new 
life  into  the  game.  We  were  not  rooting  for  victory;  we  simply  did  not  want  the 
pitcher  to  be  transformed  into  a hero  and,  paradoxically,  if  the  pitcher  could  not 
achieve  his  goal  that  would  be  a very  important  victory  for  us. 

Sometimes  friendship  can  be  dramatic.  With  one  out  in  the  ninth  inning, 
the  no-hitter  was  broken  up  by  Robinson  Cano  with  a lined  single  into  left 
field.  Cabrera  was  so  close  to  notoriety,  and  the  player  who  denied  his  achieve- 
ment was  none  other  than  his  close,  hometown  friend  (both  players  grew  up 
about  two  minutes  from  each  other  in  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic).  Cabreras  grief  was  our  joy:  after  8 1/3  innings  of  hitless  suf- 
fering we  jumped,  embraced,  shouted,  and  screamed.  The  Yankees  lost  the 
game,  but  we  were  incommensurably  happier  than  the  Orioles  who  actually 
won  it.  It  was  a night  to  remember,  because  you  don’t  want  anybody  to  throw 
a no-hitter  against  your  team,  especially  at  home.  This  was  a sports  experi- 
ence of  schadenfreude,  that  devilish  pleasure  one  derives  from  an  opponent’s 
misfortune.  As  Hans  Ulrich  Gumbrecht  puts  it  in  his  passionate,  stimulating 
defense  of  sports  In  Praise  of  Athletic  Beauty , ballgames  are  not  exactly  con- 
nected with  moral  development. 
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The  pleasure  derived  from  reading  a book,  contemplating  a building, 
or  observing  a photograph  is  intrinsically  cerebral,  whereas  the  pleasure  of 
watching  sports  requires  intelligible  bodily  movements.  In  order  to  appreciate 
a sports  event  in  its  full  magnificence,  one  needs  to  use  more  than  words — to 
operate  with  feeling  and  imagination — and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  there 
are  so  few  good  books  about  the  aesthetics  of  sports.  Roland  Barthes  loved 
sports,  and  he  explained  why: 

it  must  be  remembered  that  everything  happening  to  the  player  also  happens  to 
the  spectator.  But  whereas  in  the  theater  the  spectator  is  only  a voyeur,  in  sport  he 
is  a participant,  an  actor.  And  then,  in  sport,  man  does  not  confront  man  directly. 
There  enters  between  them  an  intermediary,  a stake,  a machine,  a puck,  or  a ball. 

And  this  thing  is  the  very  symbol  of  things:  it  is  in  order  to  possess,  to  master 
it,  that  one  is  strong,  adroit,  courageous.  To  watch,  here,  is  not  only  to  live,  to 
suffer,  to  hope,  to  understand,  but  also,  and  especially,  to  say  so — by  voice,  by 
gesture,  by  facial  expression:  it  is  to  call  the  whole  world  to  witness;  in  a word,  it 
is  to  communicate.  (59—61) 

To  communicate  the  splendorous  experience  of  sport:  this  is  what  Gum- 
brecht  does  in  In  Praise  of  Athletic  Beauty , and  he  does  it  with  superior  refinement 
and  enthusiasm.  For  the  author,  a hockey  player  who  checks  an  adversary  against 
the  boards  is  as  brave  as  a gladiator,  and  a vigorous  slam  dunk  raises  a basketball 
player  to  the  level  of  an  Olympian  athlete  whose  feats  were  sung  by  Pindar. 

In  Praise  of  Athletic  Beauty  is  a book  whose  author  is  a participant  in  the 
events  about  which  he  talks.  He  is  a spy  in  the  world  of  sports,  and  so  in  order 
to  communicate  what  he  feels  and  sees  he  has  to  enter  the  zone  just  like  any 
player  in  a crucial  moment  of  a game.  Gumbrecht  is  no  Brechtian  fan;  on  the 
contrary,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  sports  he  eliminates  the  distance 
that  separates  him  from  the  players,  by  unapologetically  immersing  himself  in 
a crowd.  Here’s  how  Gumbrecht  communicates  his  feeling  of  adhesion  to  the 
crowd,  and  how  he  handles  the  stress  that  comes  with  it: 

Happy  over  a victory  or  depressed  over  a defeat,  I never  feel  completely  sober 
when  I leave  Stanford  Stadium  after  a football  game,  never  mind  that  no  alcoholic 
beverages  have  been  consumed.  I may  not  always  wish  to  do  so,  but  I know  that 
I need  to  cool  off  before  driving  my  car.  This  is  why  I make  sure  to  park  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes’  walk  away  from  the  stadium  gates.  (218-19) 
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Sports  inebriate:  that  ball  hitting  the  cross  bar  infuses  your  body  with 
energy;  that  acrobatic  catch  by  the  centerfielder  over  the  wall  makes  your 
blood  boil  inside  your  veins;  that  impossible  three-point  shot  with  just  less 
than  one  second  on  the  game  clock  simply  drives  you  crazy.  To  cool  off  here 
means  leaving  the  assembly  of  fans,  but  also  letting  yourself  gradually  readjust 
to  the  other  world,  the  world  that  is  waiting  for  you  when  the  remnants  of  the 
game  disperse.  The  train  trip  from  Yankee  Stadium  in  the  Bronx  to  my  home 
in  lower  Manhattan  takes  approximately  thirty-five  minutes,  and  most  of  the 
time  I am  so  fired  up  that  I need  a loud  dose  of  Guillaume  de  Machaut,  Carlo 
Gesualdo,  or  Heinrich  Schiitz  to  simmer  down. 

Hans  Ulrich  Gumbrecht  makes  no  secret:  he  is  a diehard  fan  of  the  Stan- 
ford Cardinal  football  team.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  when  we 
learn  that  he  grew  up  in  Europe  watching  football  games.  (A  quick  note:  I 
abominate  the  word  “soccer”;  for  me,  football  is  the  most  popular  sport  in  the 
world,  with  grandiose  teams  like  Manchester  United,  Real  Madrid,  and  AC 
Milan — whereas  American  teams  like  the  New  York  Giants,  New  England 
Patriots  or  Dallas  Cowboys  play  what  I refer  to  as  “American  football.”)  The 
addiction  to  sports  (Gumbrecht’s  expression)  usually  does  not  travel  from  one 
continent  to  the  other,  and  Europeans  in  the  United  States  tend  to  be  very 
nostalgic  about  their  own  kind  of  sports,  thereby  ignoring  the  magnificence 
and  splendor  of  American  sports.  Yet  the  author  managed  to  transport  his 
childhood  enthusiasm  into  adult  life,  and  in  In  Praise  of  Athletic  Beauty  we 
find  a rare  juxtaposition  of  analysis  of  sports  from  all  over  the  world,  from 
boxing  to  rugby,  track  and  field  to  baseball,  and  gymnastics  to  swimming, 
among  many,  many  others.  (I  personally  regret  the  absence  of  handball,  a 
mesmerizing  activity  that  is  inexplicably  and  inexcusably  absent  from  main- 
stream American  athletics.)  That  Gumbrecht  is  able  to  go  from  one  sport  to 
another  and  from  the  ancient  to  the  contemporary,  combining  irreconcilable 
worlds,  only  adds  to  his  stature  as  an  essayist.  And  he  is  not  ashamed  to  use 
the  word  “fascination”  throughout  the  book.  I dare  say  that  he  may  have  writ- 
ten this  book  to  understand  his  fascination  with  sports,  because  what  we  have 
in  these  lovely  263  pages  may  also  be  described  as  an  essay  on  fascination.  For 
Gumbrecht,  understanding  fascination  is  a way  of  intensifying  the  pleasure  of 
watching  sports,  which  thereby  allows  him  to  give  more  credit  to  the  deeds  of 
his  heroes,  the  athletes. 

Watching  sports  is,  therefore,  a beautiful  addiction,  and  Gumbrecht  bor- 
rows a more  poetic  way  of  expressing  this  idea  from  one  of  his  idols,  the 
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swimmer  Pablo  Morales,  who  says  that  the  euphoria  associated  with  sports 
is  like  “being  lost  in  focused  intensity”  (51).  A game  is  not  just  a game:  the 
moment  the  ball  leaves  the  hands  of  the  quarterback  in  its  trajectory  to  reach 
someone  who  is  going  to  catch  or  intercept  it,  time  slows  down  for  the  fan, 
allowing  him  to  notice  things  previously  overlooked.  Being  able  to  reflect  on 
this  moment  of  enthusiasm  is  what  also  makes  the  fan  a brilliant  critic  of  the 
game.  In  a way,  watching  a game  is  undoubtedly  an  absorbing  act  of  self- 
gnosis.  The  real  presence  and  the  real  time  of  a ballgame  are  adapted  by  the 
fan  to  his  own  anxieties,  pleasures,  and  desires,  given  that  he  is  alone  in  the 
game,  immersed  in  himself,  lost  in  a world  of  private  performances  and  sport- 
ive fantasies.  For  fans,  every  game  is  comprised  of  an  “analytical  gaze”  and  an 
“emotional  investment,”  and  in  this  combination  resides  the  beauty  of  sport. 
This  being  so,  it  is  important  to  add  that  fascination,  beauty,  and  pleasure  in 
games  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  unexpected,  because  it  is  not  guaranteed  that 
the  ball  is  going  to  reach  its  destination:  a myriad  of  other  possibilities  may 
occur,  and  both  players  and  spectators  have  to  readjust  themselves  to  unfore- 
seen plays  and,  consequently,  unanticipated  states  of  mind. 

One  of  Gumbrecht’s  main  goals  in  his  work  is  to  praise  athletic  beauty 
through  analysis.  This  means  that  he  interprets  a sports  team  like  a literary 
critic  interprets  a literary  movement,  and  he  analyzes  plays  in  the  same  way 
an  art  critic  evaluates  paintings,  and  he  talks  about  individual  players  just  like 
philosophers  talk  about  Aristotle,  Kierkegaard,  or  Bataille.  Brazilian  football 
legend  Mane  Garrincha  is  analogous  to  William  Shakespeare.  To  praise  here 
means  to  appreciate,  to  be  enthralled,  to  see  the  sports  experience  as  an  aesthetic 
experience.  The  author  is  well  aware  that  both  traditional  academics  and  the 
most  trivial  sports  fans  are  going  to  disagree  with  him,  the  former  because  they 
don’t  see  enough  dignity  in  sports  for  them  to  be  labeled  an  aesthetic  experi- 
ence, and  the  latter  because  they  simply  don’t  care  about  discussions  of  aesthet- 
ics. Nonetheless,  Gumbrecht  is  very  cautious;  no,  he  says,  sports  are  not  an  art 
form,  but  they  do  share  with  art  the  idea  of  fascination.  He  may  be  fascinated 
by  the  technique  of  a player,  but  he  does  not  consider  the  player’s  achievements 
a work  of  art,  because — and  here  Gumbrecht  is  unquestionably  Kantian — the 
player  does  not  conceive  his  act  to  be  a lasting  object.  While  this  is  a captivating 
argument,  I am  not  quite  convinced,  not  because  I have  reasons  to  think  that 
a sports  play  is  a work  of  art,  but  because  I suspect  that  this  argument  excludes 
non-canonical  artistic  experiences  (such  as  the  interpretation  of  a musical  com- 
position or  a contact  improvisation  dance)  from  being  considered  art. 
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To  write  about  sports  is  to  “keep  my  eyes  and  my  mind  focused  on  ath- 
letes’ bodies,”  Gumbrecht  says.  He  does  so  precisely  from  the  perspective 
of  a fan,  just  as  I do  from  the  perspective  of  a reader  when  I talk  about  his 
book.  Pleasure  is  naturally  our  common  ground.  Yet  the  pleasure  Gumbrecht 
derives  from  sports  leads  him  to  thank  his  athletic  heroes  by  praising  them. 
In  my  case,  I also  obtained  pleasure  by  reading  In  Praise  of  Athletic  Beauty , 
and  so  one  question  immediately  emerges:  can  a book  that  praises  sports  as  a 
non-work  of  art  be  a work  of  art?  Put  differently,  if  a play,  a player,  or  a game 
is  not  a work  of  art — and  so  far  we  still  don’t  have  any  reason  to  believe  they 
are — then  how  can  it  be  that  a writer,  a painter,  or  a sculptor  who  praises 
the  player  or  the  play  may  produce  a work  of  art?  Gumbrecht  relates  this 
issue  to  an  obsession  in  Western  metaphysics  according  to  which  we  give 
primacy  to  what  is  beyond  one  object.  Therefore,  “[f]orms  produced  by  body 
movements  and  the  presence  of  these  bodies  [. . .]  simply  cannot  be  important 
enough  to  care  about,  much  less  write  about.”  But  the  fact  is  that  people  write 
about  dance,  heavy  metal  concerts,  and  performances  of  all  kinds,  activities 
that  depend  enormously  on  bodily  expressions.  The  point  I wish  to  make 
is  that  Gumbrecht  is  well  aware  that  he  is  writing  against  academia,  which 
generally  considers  sports  a frivolous  activity.  The  white-gloved-slap  comes 
when  he  subtly  affirms  that  European  poetry  began  with  the  praise  of  athletes. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  consider  In  Praise  of  Athletic  Beauty  a chap- 
ter of  the  author’s  autobiography.  He  confesses  his  love  of  sports,  his  admira- 
tion for  the  beautiful  bodies  of  the  athletes,  his  fascination  with  the  historical 
figures  who  contributed  to  the  development  of  his  sportive  addiction.  The 
funny  thing  is  that  the  more  Gumbrecht  talks  about  sports,  the  more  we 
become  aware  of  his  love  of  poetry.  Stealing  a base  in  a baseball  game,  for 
instance,  is  the  image  of  a body  in  space  that  “can  be  thought  of  as  a kind  of 
epiphany.”  As  for  the  pitchers,  sometimes  their  changeups  or  knuckleballs  are 
so  special  that  what  he  sees  in  their  faces  is  the  “smile  of  the  angels  that  we  see 
sculptured  into  the  stone  of  medieval  cathedrals.”  It  is  at  these  moments  that 
we  see  Gumbrecht  in  the  zone,  and  he  remains  there  even  when  he  describes 
his  wanderings  through  empty  stadiums,  where  in  his  mind  the  players  of  the 
past  are  summoned  up  to  interact  with  the  athletes  of  the  future.  His  grati- 
tude towards  the  players  is  so  elevated  that  he  even  refuses  to  conceive  of  the 
notion  of  an  “ugly  play.” 

Allow  me  to  question  this  last  impression  with  a crucial  example:  the  pen- 
alty kick  missed  by  the  Serbian  Miroslav  Djukic  in  the  last  minute  of  the  final 
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game  of  the  1993—94  season  of  the  Spanish  Championship.  Deportivo  de 
la  Coruna  needed  this  goal  to  win  the  championship  for  the  first  time  ever, 
but  in  the  end  Barcelona,  a team  for  which  the  game  was  not  decisive,  won 
it,  shocking  an  entire  region.  What  I recall  most  vividly  are  the  players  cry- 
ing compulsively  in  disbelief.  Does  this  not  qualify  as  the  ugliest  play  in  the 
history  of  both  Deportivo  and  Djukic?  Further,  isn’t  New  York  Giants’  player 
David  Tyree’s  famous  catch  in  Super  Bowl  XLII  with  just  fifty-nine  seconds 
left  on  the  clock  a revolting  play?  I mean,  is  a player  supposed  to  pin  the  ball 
to  his  helmet  with  just  one  hand  and  then  pull  it  in  before  he  hits  the  ground? 
In  the  final  analysis,  an  ugly  play  for  one  team  is  a beautiful  one  for  the 
opposite  team,  and  so  we  return  to  the  idea  of  schadenfreude.  As  Gumbrecht 
rightly  states,  in  sports,  bodies  achieve  the  impossible:  “Something  happens 
to  bodies  in  the  great  moments  of  sports,  something  bodies  were  not  made 
for.”  The  more  impossible,  the  greater  our  joy.  This  is  why  the  athletes  in 
Gumbrecht’s  book  are  treated  like  demigods. 

With  his  beautiful,  enthralling,  and  passionate  book  Gumbrecht  also 
achieves  the  impossible.  He  is  not  afraid  of  providing  his  heroes  with  an  aura 
of  splendor.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  paint  sports  images  with  the  most  efferves- 
cent colors,  and  he  defiantly  elevates  athletic  bodies  to  the  stature  of  poetry  in 
motion.  This  is  a tribute  to  his  heroes,  but  at  a certain  moment,  more  precisely 
on  page  8 1 , I get  the  impression  that  Gumbrecht  is  so  generous  that  he  wants 
to  please  me  too,  to  make  me  a happy  man.  Oh,  how  I wish  the  Yankees  had 
won  the  World  Series  in  2003!  Much  to  my  chagrin,  the  Florida  Marlins  did. 
But  isn’t  this  a book  that  mixes  sports  with  poetry?  I truly  thank  the  author 
for  reminding  me  that  in  sports  we  also  need  an  intense,  ardent  suspension  of 
disbelief. 
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